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France Will Pay 


HAT was good news contained in a recent dispatch from Paris, 
authorizing confirmation of a statement made by Premier 
Poincaré that France intends to pay her debt to the United 

States. 

In expressing this opinion it is by no means intended to imply 
that the United States, on its own account, specially rejoices that 
this debt is to be paid. The chief cause for rejoicing lies in the effect 
the announcement will have in maintaining French credit and in 
contributing to greater confidence in the world credit situation. It 
would be impossible to maintain such confidence were any real 
doubts to exist as to the policy of countries like France and Great 
Britain as to their external debts. The latter country some time ago 
took a practical step toward removing such doubts, if any existed, 
by setting aside a definite sum to be applied toward payment of 
interest on the debt due to the United States. By the announce- 
ment of Premier Poincaré the purpose of France respecting its debt 
to this country is made equally clear. 

This should establish the fact that the world’s credit is not 
destroyed, as some gloomy prophets have feared, but that obliga- 
tions are to be regarded as binding, however heavy the burden. 

No doubt the examples set by France and Great Britain with 
respect to their foreign debts will be imitated by other countries, and 
with good effect. It may be heartily wished that the two countries 
mentioned may be able to collect the huge sums owing them from 
other countries, thus rendering less burdensome the discharge of 
their obligations to us. 

From time immemorial the lending of money has been beset 
with more or less difficulty—a fact which renders the existence of a 
banker an unenviable one. To refuse a loan and keep a friend is a 
task which many bankers find to call for all their tact. Not infre- 
quently the collection of a loan constitutes an equally perplexing 
undertaking. 

Shakespeare has put into the mouth of “Polonius” maxims 
against borrowing and lending. But the garrulous old man was 
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giving personal advice to his son, and not addressing his remarks 
to bankers, international or otherwise. His observation, that “lend- 
ing oft loses both itself and friend,’ might not be wholly inap- 
plicable to the present world debt situation, although it is hoped 
that most of the international obligations growing out of the war 
will be finally settled without serious friction between the countries 
concerned. It must be admitted that the conditions are such as to 
render the matter exceedingly difficult. Therefore, the discussions 
in regard to these debts need to be carried on with great care, and 
the negotiations for settlement and ultimate payment conducted 
with due regard for all the perplexing factors involved. 

No one can imagine that Great Britain and France will be able 
to pay their debts to this country without making heavy sacrifices, 
and the example they thus afford should not be lost on other coun- 
tries indebted to them. The European nations that have borrowed 
from France and Great Britain are likely to want loans again once 
the capacities of their printing presses are exhausted, and they can 
hardly expect fresh applications to be successful unless they first 
show a disposition to meet obligations already outstanding. Nor 
could they apply to the United States with any more hopes of 
success. 


& 


Putting Gold in Circulation 


REASURY regulations looking to the keeping of the coun- 
try’s gold supply in the banks have been modified, and the 
banks may now pay out gold, either in the form of coin or 

certificates, as freely as heretofore. Such gold as was in actual 
circulation before the restrictive regulations were promulgated was 
chiefly in the form of certificates. 

The use of gold in the general circulation is open to some objec- 
tions, the principal one being that it represents an expensive form 
of currency. A gold certificate for $100 represents the setting aside 
of that much gold in the Treasury for the redemption of the certifi- 
eate. In the case of a Federal Reserve note, only forty per cent. in 
gold is thus employed. 

True enough, something may be said on the other side. The 
kind of money people carry in their pockets is usually the kind that 
finds its way into and out of the banks; and if the people should 
become accustomed to carrying gold certificates it would constitute 
a valuable reserve to be drawn into the banks and the Treasury when 
specially needed. The reserves of gold thus obtained from the 
people and the banks were found highly serviceable during the war 
era. 
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Under present conditions, if gold certificates are to be freely 
issued, a better use for them than their employment in hand-to-hand 
circulation would be to put them in the banks as legal reserves. The 
Federal Reserve Act forbids the national banks to hold any of their 
legal reserves in their own vaults. As this measure appears to have 
been devised under the stress of war conditions, for the purpose of 
forcing gold out of banks and into the Treasury, it should be modi- 
fied so as to permit member banks to hold at least part of their 
reserves in their own vaults. The state banks have usually given 
little consideration to the kind of reserves they held, so long as the 
requirements of state laws were complied with, and their own need 
for cash was duly provided against. 

It may be contended with considerable justice that gold is too 
expensive a form of currency to carry in one’s pocket; but it may 
well be questioned whether anything less valuable than gold should 
be permitted to count as bank reserves. 


& 


Keeping Out of European Politics 


HEN declining the invitation which the Italian Govern- 
ment extended to the United States to take part in the 
Genoa conference, Secretary Hughes said: 


“It has been found impossible to escape the conclusion that the 
proposed conference is not primarily an economic conference, as 
questions appear to have been excluded from consideration without 
the satisfactory determination of which the chief causes of economic 
disturbance must continue to operate, but is rather a conference of 
political character in which the Government of the United States 
could not helpfully participate. 

“This Government cannot be unmindful of the clear conviction 
of the American people, while desirous, as has been abundantly 
demonstrated, suitably to assist in the recovery of the economic life 
of Europe, that they should not unnecessarily become involved in 
European political questions.” 


Adherence to the traditional policy of the United States with 
regard to abstention from participation in European politics would 
be easier were not politics and economics so badly mixed in that 
quarter of the world. : 

For example, we may feel that France, for economic reasons, 
should reduce its army; but France considers that not alone an 
economic matter, but a political one. Similar illustrations might 
be given with respect to a number of other countries. In many 
instances it is impossible to draw the sharp distinction between polit- 
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ical and economic questions which the note of Secretary Hughes 
appears to assume. There is also a marked difference of opinion 
in Europe as to the relative importance of the two classes of prob- 
lems. Some well-informed observers hold that a settlement of 
sharply-defined political issues must precede economic restoration. 
They point especially to the relations between France and Germany 
and Poland and Russia. The difficulties between Greek and Allied 
policy respecting Turkey are also instanced as a disturbing element 
in the political situation, which must be cleared up before general 
economic prosperity can be expected. 

Properly enough, Secretary Hughes considers these problems 
such as the European nations themselves ought to settle. It is quite 
possible, however, that the hatred and suspicion existing between 
some of these countries may render it exceedingly difficult for them 
to compose their political differences. The help of the United 
States, being of an impartial character and free from these disturb- 
ing elements, might prove exceedingly valuable. It should not be 
forgotten that quite serious issues arising from time to time since the 
war ended have been peacefully disposed of, and this may afford 
ground for hoping that others will have a like history. 


& 


Evolution of Our Foreign Banking 


(1K fact that some of the special types of banks formed to con- 
duct a foreign business have withdrawn from the field after a 
brief and not very satisfactory experience, and that other 

ambitious projects for engaging in this sphere of banking opera- 
tions have not materialized, need not be taken too seriously. ‘These 
experiences have been unfortunate, and not encouraging for the 
future of this sort of banking effort, it is true; but it must be remem- 
bered that our recent essays in this direction were made under very 
unusual circumstances. Alluring prospects of large and profitable 
transactions caused some of our banks to relax their traditional atti- 
tude of caution. They ventured into a banking field where their 
experience was slight, and at a time when extraordinary risks were 
involved, with the almost inevitable consequences. But they are less 
to be criticised for their somewhat liberal policy of extending credits 
than are those who failed to live up to the obligations incurred to the 
American banks doing a foreign business. If our banks had not 
acted as they did in this emergency, when the usual channels of for- 
eign credit were either greatly clogged or closed altogether, they 
would have been severely censured for their narrowness and failure 
to recognize a great opportunity for enlarging the scope of Amer- 
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ican financial and commercial relations. For the future of these 
relations it could well be wished that the experience of our banks 
might have been different. Still, we need not lose hope that ulti- 
mately American banking will play a growing part in such opera- 
tions, and that we shall gradually evolve the type of banking ma- 
chinery best suited to them. Whether this shall be through some 
union of banks for foreign trade, the organization of special types 
of banking and investment corporations, or through branches of 
existing banks, time must determine. It may be well to remember 
that some large American banks are well represented by foreign 
branches, and that some of the specially created overseas banks are 
still operating. Their results may be profitably studied for our 
future guidance. As more normal conditions return, an increase of 
our foreign banking activities may be expected. 


& 


An All-American Tariff 


ROM Washington comes the rather vague announcement that 
prior to the adjournment of the present session of Congress an 
all-American tariff bill will be passed. Just what kind of a 

tariff would now fit this definition is not stated. 

There are—or at least there were—two theories respecting tariff 
legislation, and upon the real or supposed differences between these 
theories the two leading parties have fought their political cam- 
paigns when some issue of greater moment did not take the place of 
this time-worn controversy. One party held out strongly for the 
protection of American labor and industry, while the other stood for 
a tariff for revenue only. Actually there never has been the sharp 
division between the two parties which these opposing views would 
seem to indicate, for a tariff apparently imposed for revenue only 
was bound to secure at least some degree of incidental protection. 
But protection was the declared object of one party and revenue of 
the other. Manifestly, the protective policy also produced revenue. 

In recent years it has been hard to keep alive ancient tariff dif- 
ferences between the two parties. Growth of manufacturing’in the 
South has to a considerable extent changed opinion in that part of 
the country so that many regard protection as a beneficial policy. 
Possibly some parts of the East, particularly in the large cities, have 
experienced a change in the other direction, veering toward a more 
liberal policy in regard to imports. 

These slight differences between parties and sections of the 
country are of little real concern. The question that should interest 
all of us is to find out just what should be the true American policy 
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in regard to the tariff, especially under the changed conditions which 
the war has brought about. Hardly any hide-bound protectionist 
will insist that we ought to exclude imports altogether. At least 
they would be willing to admit those articles we can not ourselves 
produce in sufficient volume to meet domestic requirements. If 
they are consistent in their desire to protect American industry and 
to keep our labor employed, they will be willing also that such raw 
materials may come in as our factories may need and which we do 
not produce. 

When we get outside these comparatively limited classes of com- 
modities, the protectionist rather favors putting up the bars against 
foreign goods, especially manufactured articles. 

The chief grounds for imposing a protective tariff are such as 
relate to differences in standards of living, cost of raw materials and 
labor. ‘Transportation charges also enter into the matter to some 
extent. Putting a tariff on foreign goods is also regarded as an 
easy way of raising revenue, by making the foreigner pay the tax. 
The opponents of protection do not, of course, allow this latter 
claim to go unchallenged. 

Doubtless one element entering into this question at the present 
time is the fear of German competition. This fear has led England 
to depart from her usual policy of free trade by passing the “safe- 
guarding of industries” bill—a thinly-disguised form of protection. 
While there are those who claim that Germany is not in shape at 
present to export largely, the growing volume of German goods on 
American shelves does not sustain this claim. This fear of German 
competition sometimes takes a grotesque shape. Some months ago 
an eastern Senator grew very excited over what he regarded as the 
imminent danger of this country being flooded with $10 German 
overcoats. Fortunately, the approach of warm weather will relieve 
us of this threatened invasion, and very likely by the time cold 
weather comes again, a high tariff law will have been enacted, and 
we can all rest quite comfortably in the thought that we can buy our 
— next winter as heretofore at prices ranging from $50 to 

100. 

The thought of protecting the consumer of American clothing 
against extortionate prices does not appear to be taken into consid- 
eration in legislating on the tariff. 

But nothing is further from the purpose of Tur BANKERS 
MacazinE than to enter into a discussion of the relative merits of 
protection and free trade. 

It is of very great importance for the people of this country to 
make a thorough reéxamination of the tariff question in the light of 
our changed relation to other countries. We have become rather 
heavy investors in foreign securities, and this account is rapidly 
growing. The interest due us from this source already runs above 
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$500,000,000 annually, and is increasing month by month. Are we 
prepared to receive goods from other countries as part payment of 
this income? Will such payment enrich or impoverish us? Then 
we want to enlarge our exports. Can we reasonably hope to do this 
unless we take imports for at least a part of what we sell to other 
countries ? 

Then we are trying to build up a merchant marine. Can we 
make this enterprise self-sustaining unless our ships are permitted to 
bring home cargoes as well as to carry them to other lands? 

It is repeated that the United States is already a large investor 
in foreign securities, and that such investment entails receiving pay- 
ment in the goods of other countries. Are we prepared to face the 
change which this situation must compel, or shall we either discour- 
age or stop altogether the making of foreign loans? 

An all-American tariff is something not to be fashioned entirely 
according to old models under new conditions. 


& 


Sharp Attack on the Federal Reserve 
System 


O the political attacks recently made on the Federal Reserve 
System in Congress, another from an economic standpoint 
appears in a book recently written by Hon. Charles N. Fowler, 

former chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House. The main contention of Mr. Fowler—and it is believed an 
entirely just one—is against the use of Federal Reserve notes as 
bank reserves. They are at present so used by practically all state 
banks. His characterization of the unwisdom of such a policy does 
not lack in vigor. He says: 


“Certainly no one is so insane as to argue that any form of 
credit should be used as a reserve, or as a basis of another credit.” 


The author thus lays down the true economic rule of banking 
reserves: 


“All bank reserves should consist of gold and gold alone, and 
adequate gold reserves should be held by the commercial banks of 
the country to guarantee the current daily redemption of all bank 
credit in gold.” 


His indictment of the hybrid character of the Federal Reserve 
notes is thus strongly put: 

“Let it be remembered as an eternal economic truth that every 
act, every paragraph, every sentence, every word, every syllable, 
that is used to change or convert a true bank credit instrument into 
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paper coin, or make it perform the function of coin, correspondingly 
and identically to the same degree destroys its virtue and usefulness 
as a credit instrument and makes it to the same degree and directly, 
in the same proportion, the deadly and destructive enemy of the 
very coin whose nature it is made by statute to approximate or 
assume.” 


It is true that by conferring this double function—that of a 
credit note and a Government obligation—upon the Federal Re- 
serve notes their circulation as a true credit currency has been inter- 
fered with by making the notes available as reserves and thus de- 
stroying, or at least greatly diminishing, the motive for their 
redemption; on the other hand, their partial credit character (sixty 
per cent. uncovered by coin) renders them economically unfit for 
bank reserves. The fact that at present these notes are so largely 
covered by gold does not lessen the truth of the principle involved. 

Mr. Fowler makes an earnest plea in behalf of substituting bank 
credit currency for the Federal Reserve notes, pointing out that 
“Bank credit currency is no more burdensome upon the gold fund 
than a corresponding amount of deposits would be. Indeed, it is 
identical with bank deposits, being distinguished from bank deposits 
only by being made current credit as distinguished from order 
credit.” 

The author pays this well-deserved tribute to the Suffolk Bank- 
ing System: 

“T hereby assert that the Suffolk Banking System was the most 
perfect banking system that has ever existed in the world, and that 
it demonstrated more economic truths that are of practical value to 
us today, if we will only take advantage of them, than any banking 
system that has ever existed.” 


Mr. Fowler, as indicated already, favors replacing the Federal 
Reserve notes with bank credit currency, and would substitute the 
United Reserve Bank for the present twelve Federal Reserve 
banks. He would establish fifty “commercial zones” to take the 
place of the Federal Reserve districts, and would aim to put all 
banks under clearing-house supervision. The mechanism for man- 
aging the proposed system would consist of the “bankers” council,” 
made up of one banker and one business man from each district in 
a commercial zone, and a “board of control,” to which each district 
would elect one banker. As to the efficacy of this mechanism, it Is 
declared: 


“To say that such a body of men would literally prevent a bank 
failure is not going too far, as they could always prevent any bank 
from getting into a position where it would be necessary to fail. 
These men could and would control the banks of the commercial 
zone just as completely as if they were branches of a large bank, and 
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yet the banks would be independently managed, so long as they 
were safely and wisely managed.” 


In addition to the machinery mentioned above, a “court of 
finance” is proposed, consisting of seventeen members, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States. Members might 
serve until seventy-two years of age, but by a vote of not: less than 
ten members the service of any member might be extended beyond 
that age. 

The appointment of the Federal Reserve Board by the Presi- 
dent renders this system open to attack because it brings into bank- 
ing operations the possibility of political interference. Mr. Fowler’s 
proposal differs only in increasing the number of the Government 
regulators of banking and making their tenure longer. 

There are stringent laws in force for the regulation of banking, 
and an elaborate bureau in operation to compel obedience to these 
laws. What would be gained by adding the supervision of seven- 
teen elderly gentlemen is not easy to see. 

If we are to have new banking mechanism, it would be better to 
do away altogether with a Federal regulatory board, since experi- 
ence already proves that so long as the banks are thus controlled, 
attempts will be made to put them under political pressure. Let the 
Government keep its hands off banking, except to see that the laws 
are observed; and this duty is being fulfilled by the Comptroller’s 
Bureau. 

The principles which Mr. Fowler advocates in regard to bank 
notes and bank reserves are as true and wise as anything ever writ- 
ten on these subjects. He is equally correct in insisting that all 
banks should be brought into an organization like the clearing-house, 
since this would make for universally sound and efficient banking 
through imposing a system of supervision imposed by bankers them- 
selves. 


& 


The Coal Strike 


HAT more than a half million of men employed in the coal 
mines should stop work brings strikingly to mind that we have 
not yet found a way of settling industrial controversies with- 

out entering upon a form of warfare destructive of the interests of 
all concerned. Coal is so vital to personal comfort and to the opera- 
tion of practically all our industries, in one way or another, that a 
diminution of the supply for any protracted period constitutes a 
great public calamity. 

In this controversy, as in all others between “capital” and 
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“labor,” there is a principle of justice involved whose determination 
should be possible by impartial and thorough study and effective 
enforcement without subjecting the entire community to any such 
hardship as a prolonged coal strike will entail. The operators of 
the mines, the miners themselves, the “public” and the Government, 
all have failed to find a way of stopping these extravagant, ruinous 
and wicked means of settling industrial disputes. But there is a 
way—“a sure and safe one”—though we may thus far have missed 
it. If injustice practiced by the operators of the mines is responsible 
for this strike, or if unreasonable demands by the miners caused it, 
in either case the people should not be made to suffer for the injus- 
tice of the one party to the controversy or the unreasonableness of 
the other. 

We are all hoping for a gradual return to business prosperity 
that will decrease unemployment and bring better times to all. 
Should the coal strike last long it will seriously hinder the restorative 
process. It will hurt everybody, including the strikers themselves. 

Consumers in recent years have found themselves compelled to 
pay enormously increased prices for coal; and yet, either through 
general disorganization in the industry, or because of exorbitant 
profits, or excessive wage demands, the operation of the mines has 
been stopped. There is something here decidedly wrong, and it 


should be found out. When found, the remedy can be none too 


quickly applied. 


au 








From the beginning this Government has done but two things 
for business. Neither the Government of the United States nor 
the Government of any other country in the history of the civilized 
world has or ever can do more than two things for business, One 
is to subsidize and the other is to supervise it. That is all. It is 
all any Government ever will do. The first is always pernicious 
and the last is usually unnecessary, and generally unwholesome. 
The trouble is not that we have not regulated business enough, 
but that we have regulated it too much. The trouble is that some- 
body has not smashed half of the commissions which have been 
attempting to regulate business; the trouble is that we do not go 
back to the plain old rule that-every man is entitled to manage his 
own business just as he pleases so long as he does not violate the 
simple principles of law and decency, and so long as he does not 
invade the tangible rights of his neighbor.—Senator Stanley of 
Kentucky. 
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JAMES B. FORGAN 
Chairman of the Board, First National Bank of Chicago 


R. FORGAN was born in Scotland in 1852. He was graduated 
from Madras College and Forres Academy, Scotland. His first 
position was with the Royal Bank of Scotland, where he remained 
about three years. From there he went to the Bank of,British North 
America, with assignments to Montreal, New York and Halifax. He 
became paying teller and afterward inspector of agencies with the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, establishing an agency in Minneapolis of which 
he was manager for three years. About 1888 he became cashier and 
manager of the Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis. He was 
elected vice-president of the First National Bank of Chicago in 1892, 
and succeeded Lyman Gage as president in 1900. Since January, 1917, 
he has been chairman of the board. 











Focusing Facts for the Bank Executive 
By W. Herman Greul 


HAT executive has not felt 

the strain of making an im- 

portant decision when the facts 
were only dimly perceived and when 
there was no time for conference or 
for the study of reports? 

The head of a large financial institu- 
tion after spending a few months in 
study of the new organization over 
which he had recently been appointed, 
called in the representative of the em- 
ployment. service and demanded that he 
find him a man who would be an “eye 
of the business” to bring into focus for 
him the myriad facts affecting the en- 
terprise. 

Extensive accounting and statistical 
divisions were already available but 
their use lacked the speed that he 
rightly associated with the functioning 
of the human eye. 

That executive had a clear concep- 
tion of the value of the time element 
in the performance of his work and 
of the difficulty of picturing, in their 
proper relations, the workings of the 
various divisions of his intricate organi- 
zation. He recognized that the eye is 
the quickest and most accurate medium 
for conveying to the brain the impres- 
sions of size and movement in their 
proper relation. 

A little reflection will make it ap- 
parent that the decisions of the execu- 
tive are based on the relative size and 
the relative movement of the various 
factors of business. If it is price that 
he considers, it is a price as related to 
another price or to some standard, that 
concerns him—relative size. If he 
finds that his costs are rising he is not 
worried so long as profits are going in 
the same direction and at least as fast 
—relative movement. If credit is asked 
it is the relative size of the different 
elements of the balance sheet that are 
considered rather than their absolute 
values. 

It is a fundamental fact that less 
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mental effort is expended and much 
time is saved for the executive when 
the facts that he needs are presented 
to him in such a way that he may uti- 
lize the speed, accuracy and measuring 
ability of the eye to apprehend them. 
The growing popularity of charts as 
means of conveying relative valués is 
evidence of this. 

The advertising man, in the design 
of his illustration, has shown a recogni- 
tion of the psychological reaction to dif- 
ferent lines but too frequently his 
tendency is to over-emphasize certain 
features rather than to present the facts 
in their true relations. 

Despite the erroneous use of charts 
by the uninformed and the propagan- 
dist, progressive executives are begin- 
ning to realize the potential value of 
the “picture language” as a practical, 
every day tool for rapidly conveying 
the complex interrelations of numerous 
business factors. 

The banker is always interested in 
the relation of his own institution to 
those of his competitors, but he seldom 
has the time to study the tables of fig- 
ures necessary to gain a clear concep- 
tion of the trends and tendencies even 
of his own organization. Table 1, 
based upon the New York Clearing 
House statements, gives the weekly 
value of net demand deposits of Bank 
“A” and of Bank “B” during 1921. 
The size of the figures, the number of 
them and the difference in the range of 
the two series, make it difficult to gain 
any clear idea of the movement of this 
factor in one bank as compared with 
the other. The mind can retain for 
comparison only two of the figures at 
one time and even a dim view of the 
trend can only be obtained by a whole 
series of such comparisons. Close con- 
centration and mental effort are re- 
quired. Try it. The busy executive 
has little time for this sort of exercise 
as a regular activity. 
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Table 1. 
NET DEMAND DEPOSITS 


WEEK BANK BANK 
ENDING A B 


270,212 465,265 

259,446 459,305 

258,328 437,860 

247,277 435.777 

252,765 449,220 

245,789 465,237 

242,333 468,848 

scsscecce Se 476,972 
240,509 480,415 

488,436 
474,954 
460,918 
459,229 
444,016 
436,530 
430,260 
426,858 
429,398 
427,819 
426,528 
435,334 
429,659 
430,206 
421,596 
409,264 
408,632 
406,351 
397,550 
411,995 
410,307 
394,587 
390,165 
386,274 
388,421 
406,107 
394,166 
296,563 
382,697 
October 383,502 
° 239, 373,787 
370,480 
372,007 
372,291 
377,760 
365,330 
367,032 
358,727 
375,617 
370,589 
374,373 
381,268 


January 


February 


March 


240,661 

248,457 

ccccccccs SORBTS 
Bo ccseccce FEO 
240,932 

240,703 

iceeccsk Se 


247,219 
240,818 


cocicivews 299,356 
ode we “tes. 232,317 
214,986 


August 


September 
1 


251,992 
257,313 
260,846 
262,553 


November 


264,341 

Lceteecsn Se 
pi awiame 259,297 

_ eee re 268,008 
enh 260,979 


December 


Figure I is a chart based on these 
figures and is constructed on the prin- 
ciple of comparability. Note the ease 
with which the general downward drift 
of Bank B data can be grasped. Note 
also the more rapid up and down move- 
ment from week to week in the case 
of Bank A. The horizontal line marked 


805 


“N” represents the average of the pre- 
ceding six months for each bank. Note 
the movement of the two deposit lines 
with reference to this average. 

Table 2, taken from the same source, 
gives the deposits in the foreign 
branches of Bank “C” and Bank “D.” 
Here the variations of five to ten thou- 


Table 2. 
DEPOSITS—FOREIGN BRANCHES 


WEEK BANK BANK 
ENDING D 


106,951 
109,648 
112,994 
117,223 
115,749 
116,681 
117,851 
117,781 
120,542 
122,296 
117,273 
117,614 
116,784 
114,059 
112,194 
111,672 
109,966 
112,682 
114,222 
117,517 
120,250 
120,715 
121,208 
115,737 
115,474 
111,666 
112,800 
111,731 
110,906 
100,891 
99,894 
102,347 
104,229 
99,097 
99,558 
95,816 
94,987 
93,349 
91,466 
$2,582 
89,278 
88,303 
87,030 
86,086 
85,985 
81,243 
80,391 
78,466 
84,448 
91,724 
91,698 
90,418 


January 


February 


March 


August 


September 


October 


November 


December 
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sands of dollars from week to week in 
the case of D gives the impression of 
wide relative fluctuation as compared 
with the one or two thousand dollar 
variations of C. Calculation will of 
course remove this impression but the 
trends for the two institutions as well 
as the periodic movements are more 
quickly grasped and more vividly im- 
pressed on the mind by an examination 
of figure II, showing this information 
in chart form. 

An additional graphic feature is here 
illustrated by the insertion of the dotted 
“floating average” of Bank C figures 
which shows their general trend for 
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direct comparison with the periodic line 
of Bank D. 

Comparing these two lines, note the 
similarity of the movement for the two 
banks during the first six months and 
the upward trend in the case of C dur- 
ing the last half of the year while the 
D line drops off. 

Comparisons of this nature have a 
definite significance in the determination 
of policies. 

The wide margins of profit in banking 
operations in the past have rendered 
close scrutiny of costs unnecessary but 
increasing competition is leading the 
more progressive houses to study their 
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own operating expenses more fre- 


quently. 

The comparison of the expenses and 
earnings of a given department of the 
bank is often difficult to make, particu- 
larly when earnings are credited in 
widely varying amounts during succes- 
sive periods. An example of this is 
shown in table 3, which gives the earn- 
ings and expenses of the trust depart- 
ment of a metropolitan bank during 
eleven months of 1921. 


Table 3. 
MONTH EARNINGS EXPENSES 
ETE $15,139 $13,547 
ee ee 20,723 13,254 
"errr 29,805 13,869 
SS eer re 80,890 13,079 
BOG 6056.0 506.00060000 17,809 12,300 
ere 26,935 12,826 
__ errr rrr tte. 21,924 12,307 
NE at6s.cctvcenenee 12,708 11,906 
oe on, ee 19,096 11,468 
EE n.c60naceeenturs 18,671 10,902 
aa 23,499 10,856 


POE scacisanscnse wodek s08es 


For obvious reasons the actual figures 
have been disguised but without chang- 
ing the relative values. This depart- 
ment received at irregular intervals, 
fairly large sums which are credited to 
the month when received, but which in- 
volve expenses extending far into the 
future and therefore the general trends 
of earnings and expenses have more 
significance than the monthly fluctua- 
tions. 

These trends as well as the monthly 
fluctuations are pictured in the charts 
shown in figure III, technically known 
as “Z” charts from the general form 
taken by their three lines. This new 
type of chart has been quite extensively 
applied by industrial organizations to 
the visualization of many kinds of data, 
as substitutes for the periodic reports 
of operations previously presented in 
the form of tables. 

The charts of figure III give a three- 
fold presentation of earnings and ex- 
penses as shown in table 3. They each 
show three lines which indicate respec- 
tively: 

1. The monthly or periodic value. 


(Marked M.) 
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Figure III 


2. The accumulated value of the fac- 
tor since the start of the fiscal year. 
(C.) 

3. The total value of the factor for 
the preceding twelve months. (Marked 
M. A. T. for moving annual total.) 

They have a number of valuable 
features permitting accurate cross com- 
parisons, but it will suffice here to refer 
only to the two trend lines marked 
M. A. T. 

Note that the trend line for earnings 
at the end of November is only slightly 
above the horizontal normal line “N” 
with which it coincided at the beginning 
of the year, while the trend for expense 
has been steadily upward from the be- 
ginning of the year and in November 
reaches a height fully ten per cent. 
above its position at the start. It will 
be seen, however, that expenses are 
pointing slightly downward, while earn- 
ings tend to show higher values. 

These charts are also based on the 
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Proportional Distribution of Loans 



























































































































































Figure IV 


comparable principle and in practice 
are drawn on separate sheets so that 
one may be superimposed on the other 
and direct comparisons of the relative 
movements instantly obtained by hold- 
ing to the light. When so used the 


executive can see at a glance that ex- 
penses are increasing more rapidly than 


earnings in this department, a fact 
difficult to gather from the figures 
alone. 

The bank official, and occasionally the 
director who directs, wants to know 
how the loans of the bank are dis- 
tributed between bills purchased, de- 
mand loans, street loans and time loans. 
He may get this quickly for any par- 
ticular day by calling for the figures 
but if he wishes to know how they have 
been running for the past month, the 
problem of gaining a clear picture from 
the figures alone will not be so simple. 

The chart shown in figure IV, tech- 
nically known as a “river” chart, is a 
graphic means of presenting in con- 
densed form the relative proportions of 
these four classes of loans, plotted 
daily, for a metropolitan bank over a 
period of two months. Here the total 
height of the diagram always represents 
the total of the loans and the widths 
of the strips or “rivers” indicate the 
daily proportional part of the total for 
each class of loans. 

It is significant that two officials of 
this bank who constantly see the figures 
on which this chart is based, were 


greatly surprised to learn from the 
chart how small a proportion of the 
total was in the form of time loans. 
Note the practical elimination of street 
loans, the reduction of time loans and 
the increase in the proportion of bills 
purchased between the beginning and 
the end of the two-month period. 

The activity of one department of a 
bank that handles export and import 
business is pictured by the charts of 
figure V, showing respectively the de- 
posits and loans of this division during 
1920 and nine months of 1921. When 
superimposed as in actual use, these 
carry their message of relative changes 
more vividly than it is practical to 
illustrate in a printed discussion but the 
falling off of deposits from the begin- 
ning and the more rapid drop in loans 
may be clearly seen, particularly when 
it is remembered that the horizontal 
line “N” represents the normal value 
for each factor. 

Present industrial conditions, with 
practically all the commercial banks 
carrying “‘weak sisters,” are giving em- 
phasis to the importance of the credit 
departments. Unfortunately too few 
of them in the past have realized to 
what extent properly drawn charts may 
illuminate the balance-sheet reports of 
their customers. Some might well have 
afforded large sums for the revelations 
as to management tendencies that are 
conveyed by a few simple charts. 

An indication of the possibility of 
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Figure V 


visualizing facts of this nature may be 
had by reference to the charts of figure 
VI, which are based on data from 
Poor’s Manual of Industrials and are 
therefore available for public discus- 
sion. 

The two river charts show respec- 
tively the proportionate distribution of 
assets and liabilities of the Otis Eleva- 
tor Company, a manufacturing and 
contracting company, on December 31, 
for the years 1915 to 1920 inclusive, 
while the three single line charts show, 
for the same period, the relative changes 
in total assets, inventories and net earn- 
ings respectively. 

Referring to the two river charts, 
note that these divide into two very 
distinct periods. The first, covering 
the three years, 1915, 1916 and 1917, 


indicates financial retrogression by the 
widening inventory “river” and the 
even more radical expansion of notes 
payable with contraction of surplus and 
some proportional increase of accounts 
payable. 

The same charts show that in the 
second period, 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
there has been an increase in cash, a 
considerable increase in notes and ac- 
counts receivable and a very marked 
reduction of inventories, accompanied 
as shown on the chart of liabilities, by 
a retirement of bonds, increase of re- 
serves and surplus, and a wiping out of 
notes payable. 

Reference to the three line charts 
shows that the total assets have re- 
mained fairly constant over the entire 
period, but that inventories were in- 
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creasing up to the end of 1917, when a 
reversal of policy was apparently insti- 
tuted and a drastic cut in this item for 
1918 is recorded, followed by a slight 
increase the next year and a further 


drastic cut by the end of 1920. This 
handling of the inventories is reflected 
in the slight drop of total assets in 1918, 
the checking of the increase in net earn- 
ings in the same year, toilowed in the 
last two years by a resumption of the 
upward trend of total assets and marked 
increases in net 2arnings. 

Returning to the first two charts of 
this group, note that by the end of 
1917 the quick liabilities were practi- 
cally equal to quick assets, while by the 
end of 1920 these were well within the 
two-for-one ratio. 

Information in this form cannot en- 
tirely displace the data usually con- 
tained in the credit file but it does 
serve as a valuable addition to the 


“front sheet.” It is readily kept up to 
date as new information is received and 
affords a rapid bird’s-eye view of opera- 
tions. 

The correct interpretation of charts 
such as here illustrated rests on the 
familiarity with a few simple principles 
which, when once acquired, gives an 
extremely rapid means of apprehending 
the intricate inter-relations of business 
facts. Many other instances of their 
application to information for the bank 
executive might be given, such as total 
expenses and revenues for comparison 
with similar items by departments, the 
number of employees, total and by de- 
partments, salaries, sources of income, 
numbers of depositors in different 
groups, etc., but those shown above will 
serve to indicate the condensed form in 
which complex relations may be pre- 
sented. 

With the increasing demands on the 
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time of the executive it would seem sur- 
prising that he has not more generally 
appreciated the possibility of using his 
eyes as time savers, were it not for the 
fact that the “universal language” of 
charts can be and is misused. Most 
bank officials have seen the older form 
of chart drawn to illustrate or embellish 
facts that are shown concurrently in 
some other way. The recent develop- 
ments whereby the chart is used as a 
tool for actually conveying desired in- 
formation, is less generally appreciated. 

An important element in making this 
tool effective as a time saving device is 
the fact that a whole series of charts in 
a given institution are tied together and 
made directly comparable one with 
another. This makes it unnecessary for 
the executive to “adjust his mind” as 
he goes from picture to picture. When 
so coérdinated or brought into a com- 
mon focus, most of the information that 
the executive needs is conveyed by a 
glance at the lines of the diagrams with 





only an occasional reference to the 
tabular data that accompany them. 
To illustrate this refer again to the 
three line diagrams of figure VIb 
One does not need to look at a single 
numerical value to see the difference 
in the rates of increase and decrease 
from period to period, to note that 
inventories increased rapidly from 1915 
to 1916 and less rapidly the following 
year, that the rate of decrease of this 
factor was greater in 1917 than in 1920. 
The difference in the slope of the curve 
gives this information automatically 
when the charts are properly drawn. 
As an illustration of the more com- 
mon use of this “language,” consider 
figure VII, which was intended to show 
a comparison of the trends of certain 
eperating costs of two departments of 
a bank, department “A” being much 
larger than department “B” and having 
heavier expenses. The impression 
created by the curve is one of radical 
and violent changes in the former as 
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compared with those in department “B.” 

As a matter of fact this impression 
is erroneous. Close analysis of the fig- 
ures on which the chart is based will 
show that the relative fluctuations in 
department “B” are the greater and the 
true relations are more accurately con- 
veyed by figure VIII. 

Fully ninety per cent. of the charts 
found in the current newspapers, maga- 
zines, trade publications, government 
bulletins and many banking and indus- 
trial organizations are typified by the 
misleading chart shown in figure VII 
and it is not surprising therefore that 
the busy executive has not taken the 
time to find out the reason for the feel- 
ing of distrust that he often holds for 
charts as a means of conveying infor- 
nation. 

On the other hand a number of indus- 
trial organizations, including a- large 
steel works, a prominent motion-picture 
concern, manufacturers of paper, silk, 
cork, candy, rubber and other com- 
modities are using thousands of co- 
érdinated charts as operating reports 
and are extending their application to 
every branch of their businesses. 

With speed as important as it is to 
the banker, it is only a question of time 
when he too will utilize this modern 
tool of the executive and the prediction 
is ventured that when he has once had 
experience with its application to his 
own problems he will demand of pros- 
pective berrowers that they show the 
activities of their business to him in 
graphic form. Knowing from personal 
experience the quick grasp of opera- 
tions that can be obtained by these 
methods, the credit department will 
favor the applicant who is thus in- 
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formed in preference to the one who 
relies on older and slower :nethods. 
The key to the construction and effec- 
tive use of correct business charts lies 
in the fact that the data are al! brought 
into a common focus so that the ability 
of the eye to measure lengths, angularity 
and parallelism can be utilized to con- 
vey values and relations accurately. 
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JOHN W. STALEY 
President Peoples State Bank, Detroit. 


J COHN W. STALEY decided very early in life that he would 
e be a banker, and before he had finished college he had 
applied for a position with the First National Bank of 
Detroit, entering the service of that institution in 1892. His 
devotion to his work, combined with his natural ability, won 
for him successive promotions, until in 1912 he was elected 
a vice president. He filled this position until January, 1917, 
when he was called to the Peoples State Bank in a similar 
eapacity, from which position he was elected to the presi- 
dency in January, 1919. 

During 1917-18 Mr. Staley was president of the Associa- 
tion of Reserve City Bankers, and served as president of the 
Michigan Bankers Association in 1920-21. At present he is 
a member of the Executive Council of the American Bankers 
Association, a director of the American Foreign Banking 
Corporation of New York, a director of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, besides being interested in the 
direction of several local activities. 
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How the Reserve Banks Clear by Wire 


What the Gold Settlement Fund and Telegraphic Transfers Are 
Doing for Greater Fluidity of the Nation’s Currency 


By G. Alex Hope 


Federal Reserve system, a man 

in St. Louis having a bill to meet 
in the east would ordinarily buy New 
York exchange, much the same as the 
New York merchant now buys London 
exchange in the course of foreign trade. 
This eastern exchange could always be 
had from his banker, to be sure, but 
there were often disadvantages in buy- 
ing it, at times serious enough to affect 
not only the mid-continent firms, but, in 
certain seasons, the eastern ones as 
well. The trouble, in brief, was that 
domestic exchange, being governed by 
many of the rules of foreign exchange, 
registered the ebb and flow of business 
currents; it fluctuated, it was bought 
and sold, it reached its destination too 
slowly for the demands of business. 

Furthermore, someone had to pay for 
a needless and very expensive operation 
in connection with the conduct of the 
system, namely the shipment of gold or 
currency to different parts of the coun- 
try in order to settle balances. Some 
of this ‘float’ could be eliminated, but 
the seasonal swing was there to stay. 
There was no way of preventing the 
westward movement after harvest time, 
nor to keep the money from gradually 
flowing back to the east as goods were 
paid for during the winter months. 

In addition to contending with the 
hazards incident to shipment, money in 
transit had to be insured, and there was 
a distinct loss because of the unpro- 
ductivity of funds while in transit. 


Pree to the inauguration of the 


ESTABLISHMENT AND EARLY GROWTH OF 
THE GOLD SETTLEMENT FUND 


The Federal Reserve Board, how- 
ever, very early saw the necessity for 
relief. Less than a year after the 
Banks* began business steps were 


_* The word “Bank,” wherever used in this ar- 
ticle, denotes a Federal Reserve Bank. 


taken by the Board to “exercise the 
functions of a clearing house for such 
Federal Reserve Banks” as provided in 
Section 16 of the Act. This passage 
stipulated that each bank should make 
frequent clearings, through a common 
fund, of all debits and credits that ac- 
crued on other banks. To this end the 
Board directed that ‘each Federal Re- 
serve Bank * * * forward to the 
Treasury or the nearest subtreasury 
* * * $1,000,000 in gold * * * 
and in addition an amount at least equal 
to its net indebtedness * * * to 
all Federal Reserve Banks.” The re- 
quired deposits, aggregating approxi- 
mately $18,000,000 constituted a work- 
ing basis and served for initial opera- 
tions. 

When the Treasury Department re- 
ceived word of the arrival of the 
deposits at various subtreasuries, the 
Treasurer of the United States issued 
gold certificates in the denomination of 
$10,000 ‘“‘payable to the order of the 
Federal Reserve Board.” As this made 
it unnecessary for the gold to be shipped 
to Washington, the gold certificates 
issued by the Treasurer were lodged in 
a vault in the Treasury under custody 
of settling agents of the Board. Plans 
were complete when arrangements had 
been made to have the transfer of funds 
from the credit of one bank to another 
effected by book entries and without 
any actual movement of the funds. 
For this purpose a special department 
was organized and settlement clerks 
secured. 

With everything in readiness, the 
Board set May 27, 1915, as the date 
for the first weekly settlement. At the 
close of business on the previous day 
each bank had telegraphed the Board 
the amounts which had accrued “due 
to” each of the other banks; the Board, 
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after making the necessary entries, 
wired back the amounts “due from” 
each of the other banks and the net 
debit or credit resulting from the trans- 
action. The settlement was complete 
when corresponding entries were made 
on the books of the banks. 

In order that we may see just how 
the plan works let us take the case of 
a Dallas retailer who pays his New 
York wholesaler by check for $20,000. 
The New York merchant deposits, in 
his local bank, this check that has been 
drawn upon a Dallas bank. Formerly 
the check would be sent to Dallas 
where, on arrival, it would be charged 
to the account of the man who drew it, 
and his bank would mail the New York 
bank a New York check in payment. 
The $20,000 would really not be avail- 
able to the merchant at his New York 
bank until the second check arrived 
from Dallas, at least six and probably 
seven days after the wholesaler had 
deposited the original. 

With the present transferring system, 
the time of transaction is cut in half, 
because the slower method of remitting 
by mail has been supplanted by the use 
of the Gold Settlement Fund. The 
member bank in New York now takes 
advantage of the Federal Reserve clear- 
ing and collection system and the check 
goes to the Dallas bank, upon which it 
is drawn, via the New York and Dallas 
Federal Reserve Banks and is charged 
as before. Then the Dallas member 
bank, upon which the check is drawn, 
makes payment at the Dallas Federal 
Reserve Bank. The same day the 
funds are transferred by wire through 
the Gold Settlement Fund to the New 
York Reserve Bank, which in turn 
settles immediately with the bank that 
had presented the check for collection. 

With the gradual growth of the sys- 
tem in membership and clearings the 
Board has found occasion from time to 
time to increase the size of the fund 
until on December 22, 1921, it amounted 
to $551,547,000. These increases were 
effected by the Federal Reserve Board 
directing the several banks to make ad- 
ditional deposits with the Treasurer as 
before, each bank keeping its portion 
of the fund commensurate with the 








transactions it was making through it. 

Although it might seem, at first sight, 
that the deposits of such large sums 
wrought a hardship on the banks, there 
were several factors causing just the 
opposite to occur. The funds standing 
to the credit of a bank on the books of 
the Gold Settlement Fund counted as a 
part of that bank’s legal reserve, so the 
money could not have been in circulation 
anyhow. Then the growth of the 
banks, too, had been accompanied by a 
very considerable increase in resources, 
so it was necessary that the fund keep 
pace with the growth of the banks in 
order to perform its functions properly. 
Lastly, the Board found that there were 
several other uses to which such a fund 
could be put and soon took steps to 
develop them. 


DEVELOPMENTS INAUGURATED TO 
INCREASE EFFECTIVENESS 


Before we turn to these, however, 
there is another and vitally important 
phase to be considered, the development 
of which was taking place contempora- 
neously with the growth of the fund. 
It was the evolution of the plan of 
weekly clearings via commercial wires 
to that of daily clearings over private 
wires reaching every bank and _ its 
branches. 

When the telegraphic transfer system 
was inaugurated in 1915 the banks pos- 
sessed no wire service at all. As soon 
as the possibilities of the scheme de- 
veloped, however, steps were taken to 
provide such a service and by July 1, 
1918, a private wire system connecting 
all banks and branches was ready for 
operation, so on that date a plan of 
daily settlements was begun. 

As originally operated each Federal 
Reserve Bank telegraphed the Board 
by 10 a. m., eastern time, the respective 
amounts credited to other Federal Re- 
serve Banks on the previous day. Upon 
receipt of the telegrams by the Board, 
clearing was made by book entries, and 
within one hour each Federal Reserve 
Bank was advised of the amount of 
credits for its account from the other 
Federal Reserve Banks and also of the 
net debit or credit to its gold settlement 
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account on the books of the Board. 
This necessitated the annoying delay of 
waiting till about noon of each succeed- 
ing business day to close the books of 
the banks for the previous day’s busi- 
ness, a feature of the service that led 
to some dissatisfaction because banks 
were doing business each morning with- 
out knowing their working reserve. 

The change in time of reporting 
balances adopted March 1, 1920, 
brought the plan of operation down to 
its present form. The hour at which 
the banks telegraph the Board was fixed 
as immediately following the close of 
business or as soon thereafter as books 
could be totaled. On receipt of the 
telegrams the Board’s settlement clerks 
made entries as before and early on the 
morning of the following business day 
wired each bank its net debit or credit 
and its balance, the figures reaching 
the banks so that books could be closed 
before the banks opened for business. 

In the meantime a supplementary 
service was introduced, direct settle- 
ment by branches. The method of 
branch bank settlement is exactly 
similar to that of the parent banks, ex- 
cept that since branches maintain no 
accounts with the fund the debit or 
credit is adjusted through the account 
of the parent bank and included in the 
daily report to each bank. This service 
has already been extended to sixteen* 
of the twenty-threet branches and 
a seventeenth, the Buffalo branch 
of the New York Bank, transacts a part 
of its transfer business without relaying 
through the parent bank. 

The Gold Settlement Fund and the 
private wire system have been made use 
of in establishing another new and valu- 
able service to the commercial and 
banking interests of the country. This 
service, the cost of which is borne by 
the banks, provides for the immediate 
transfer of funds by telegraph at par. 
It is available to individuals or firms, 
to member banks, and is, of course, used 





es The branches settling direct are located’ at: 
Faitimore, Denver, Detroit, El Paso, Helena, 
eten, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Paerenis, New Orleans, Omaha, Portland, Salt 
ake City, Seattle and Spokane. 


t Besides the twenty-three branches there is 
one agency located at Savannah. 
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by the Federal Reserve Banks them- 
selves for inter-bank transfers. 

To consider the first case, that of an 
individual or firm transferring money 
to another, let us review the example of 
the Dallas retailer who has a bil! for 
$20,000 to meet in New York. Sup- 
pose his wholesaler cannot wait for a 
check to be transmitted through the 
mails—he must have his money at once. 
The retailer's Dallas bank would, at 
his request, charge his account with the 
amount to be transferred, at the same 
time directing the Dallas Federal Re- 
serve Bank to wire $20,000 to the New 
York wholesaler. The message is sent 
to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank, who places it to the credit of 
the New York wholesaler in his own 
bank. Next the Dallas member bank 
is charged $20,000 on the books of the 
Dallas Federal Reserve Bank and the 
same amount in the Gold Settlement 
Fund passes from the ownership of the 
Dallas to the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank and the transaction is com- 
plete. 

Transfers for member banks may be 
of several different varieties, the tech- 
nique of transferring the funds being 
essentially the same as in the case 
just outlined.* These transfers are 
usually to correspondent banks and 
may be of the following kinds: (1) 
member banks transferring funds to 
correspondents in Federal Reserve 
Bank or branch cities; (2) transfers to 
the credit of correspondents not situ- 
ated in such cities, but who have ac- 
counts with a Federal Reserve Bank; 
(3) transfers to the credit of banks in 
Federal Reserve Bank or branch cities 
for account of correspondents not situ- 
ated in any of these cities; and (4) 
member banks may request correspond- 
ents to deposit funds with other Federal 
Reserve Banks (or their branches) for 
transfer to the member’s account with 
their own Federal Reserve Bank (or 
its branches). 

As a typical example of this last case 
let us take the member bank in Louis- 





* $2500 has been made the minimum amount 
for a telegraphic transfer for individuals or 
firms, but no minimum has been fixed for trans- 
fers by a bank to or from its own account. 
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ville, Ky., who desires to transfer funds 
on deposit with a correspondent in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to its credit with the 
Louisville branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis. It would instruct 
its Cincinnati correspondent to deposit 
the funds with the Cincinnati branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio, for the credit of, and telegraph 
advice to, the Louisville branch of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis for 
its account. 

In the case of member banks no 
charges are made for any of these serv- 
ices, provided the member bank makes 
no transfer charge to its correspondent. 
In addition, the Federal Reserve Banks 
may advise members by prepaid tele- 
gram of the arrival of transfers, pro- 
vided any advantage over mail advice 
will accrue. In the case of individuals 
or firms the service is likewise free, 
provided the member bank makes no 
transfer charge to its customers. 

It is necessary, of course, in all these 
cases, that deposits of funds with Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks or their branches, 
to be available for telegraphic transfer, 
must be in exchange acceptable to and 
immediately available with the Federal 
Reserve Bank or branch with which the 
deposit is made.* 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM 


The government, the member banks 
and the public have all profited im- 


mensely from this system, and the 
public will secure even greater benefits 
when its worth is more fully understood 
and appreciated by them. While the 
scope of the system was still very 
limited and settlements were being made 
but once a week, it is interesting to note 
that its beneficial effects had been very 
noticeable, even as early as the seasonal 
movement of funds that followed closely 
upon its installation. The unusually 
heavy demand for money in western 
crop-raising centers in the fall of 1915 
served, not only to demonstrate the 
benefits of the system as it then existed, 
but to point conclusively to its greater 
usefulness upon fuller growth and util- 
ization. Although the great release of 
reserves under the Act provided an un- 
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usual “ease” of money in the entire 
country, this general “ease” would not 
of itself have solved the difficulty of 
crop moving, or have met the regularly 
recurring currency requirements of the 
various sections of the country. This 
favorable result was due, however, in 
large measure, to the operation of the 
wire clearance system, which made 
money immediately available wherever 
it was needed most. 

The scheme of “par clearance” had 
already done much to alleviate one of 
the costly evils of American banking, 
namely the circuitous routing of checks. 
At least the plan eliminated a large 
part of the “float” that member banks 
had been forced to carry. Daily tele- 
graphic settlements performed a some- 
what similar service for the Federal 
Reserve Banks and their branches, 
eliminating the “float” which had pre- 
viously been carried on account of pay- 
ments received by correspondent Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks one day in advance 
of payment through the Gold Settlement 
Fund. 

But that is not its outstanding advan- 
tage, even to the banks. Aside from 
the mere clerical work it has saved, it 
has been of advantage in enabling banks 
to keep reserves up to the minimum at 
times when there have been heavy de- 
mands for money at one particular 
bank. A bank that is temporarily 
pressed for funds, by rediscounting 
through another bank, gets advantage 
of the funds thus made available in just 
about half the time it might otherwise. 
This has the effect of distributing the 
burden on several banks with ease and 
rapidity. 

There can be no question as to the 
advisability of member banks partici- 
pating as fully as possible in the advan- 
tages the Gold Settlement Fund offers, 
since they derive benefits somewhat 
analagous to those the Federal Reserve 
Banks themselves enjoy. Every banker 
concedes these self-evident advantages. 

The fund also offers notable advan- 





* Banks have also made time “deadlines,” 
after which no transfer will be undertaken until 
the following business day. These vary ac- 
cording to district and whether they go to par- 
ent or branch bank. 
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tages to business men, par wire trans- 
fers making their capital available in 
any part of the country on a moment’s 
notice—an important service which is 
only now being fully utilized by those 
who could profitably use it. 

Certainly it cannot be said, as some 
have maintained, that the granting of 
such a free service benefits any one 
class of people. Instead, it is available 
to all, and if it is not used by an 
individual directly, one often secures its 
advantages indirectly, for it enables 
capital to be moved in such a way as to 
enhance the purchasing powers of the 
buyer. It is even maintained by some 
that wire transfers at par have been 
distinct business stimuli, since the 
ability to move capital at a moment’s 
notice to the places where it is needed 
has made possible sales that would not 
otherwise have been consummated. 

The transactions made through the 
fund during the war are typical of the 
advantages it offers in expediting fiscal 
agency operations.* At the time of 
the great volume of settlements occa- 
sioned by the issuance of certificates of 
indebtedness in anticipation of Liberty 
Loans, the fund was used to simplify 
the task of making enormous clearings. 
The settlement of April 12, 1917, for 
the week following the declaration of 
war, showed $293,506,000 liquidated 
for the government, while transfers be- 
tween Federal Reserve Banks during 
the week amounted to $1,622,000, a 
combined total of $295,128,000, by far 
the largest amount handled to that date. 

Later, when payments for Liberty 
Loans began to come in, new records in 
clearings were made, the fund handling 
this great volume of business with un- 
precedented rapidity. It was then that 
great sums of government money were 
transferred “over the wires” from 
points where they had been collected to 


. x 
Pd : as regarded as so successful at that 
el tat the possibility of establishing an 
— onal gold fund and thus avoiding ship- 
ome from one country to another in settle- 
i ordinary commercial balances was sug- 
eoeaa a. nder the plan proposed, each country 
pow d deposit its proper proportion of gold, 
aye ements would be effected somewhat as 
Pawan ‘nited States. The saving incident to 
dete ° abrasion, interest and transportation 
come dis ould be very considerable. It is reco- 
a S | eden that the plan is 
Sssible he Burope c ries re 
eS gold aienine pean countries return 
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the places where disbursements had to 
be made, the time consumed in transfers 
being measured in minutes instead of 
days. 

The surprisingly low cost of main- 
taining the service is another of its 
striking advantages. During the first 
seven months of its operation about a 
billion dollars were cleared at the negli- 
gible expense of $1,000. During the 
year 1916 the total expense was $1,- 
343.37, and even though the cost was 
approximately $370,000 in 1920, in- 
cluding all incidental expenses of 


operation, the normal domestic exchange 
charge of 10 cents per $100, if gener- 
ally imposed, would have involved an 
expense to the Treasury and the com- 
merce of the country of $92,625,000. 


ADEQUACY OF THE FUND FOR FUTURE 


OPERATIONS 
This brings us to the point of inquir- 
ing just what volume of business has 
been transacted through the fund, and 
then to judge from these operations its 
adequacy or inadequacy in emergencies 
that might arise. All the evidence is 
favorable to the affirmative. Although 
it was predicted that “all the gold in 
the country would have to be locked in 
the subtreasuries to make the fund 
adequate,” the prediction has proved 
only a bad guess. In spite of sharp 
fluctuations in money movements at 
times, the fund has been large enough to 
care for all of them with a net change 
in ownership of gold of only 5.4 per 
cent. in almost seven years of operation. 
The figures for clearings and trans- 
fers which follow are also indicative of 
the ability of the fund to handle future 
business without necessitating the use 
of any appreciable portion of our gold 
supply. 
of Clearings 


Average Weekly Volume 


and Transfers: 


atte cone Wine bateec nea $31,898,000 
106,422,000 
522,206,000 
1,015,399,500 
1,422,774,000 
1,793,584,000 


These figures represent an annual 
turnover in the fund amounting to 226 
times its actual size, yet at the peak 
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of settlements, when the figures ran 
over $300,000,000 a day, the fund was 
serving the purpose of effecting these 
enormous settlements without a sign of 
“overload.” 

This shows that such a plan is en- 
tirely compatible with the Federal Re- 
serve System and that this fund itself 
is not only adequate in principle, but 
can be expanded to meet almost any 
demands that might be made upon it. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The continued success of these opera- 
tions has made costly shipments of 
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money to different parts of the country 
and the closely following refluency for- 
ever obsolete. But the fund has done 
more than save these losses. It has 
turned them into assets. Its operations 
have meant the inauguration of a sery- 
ice that brings the districts into closer 
contact with each other, the Federal 
Reserve Banks into closer touch with 
the members, and it enables the members 
to render a new and important service 
to their depositors. In brief, it has 
been the principal factor in securing a 
complete fluidity of funds throughout 
the entire country. 


aa 
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Building Up the Unprofitable Account 


How Some Bankers Have Met This Delicate Situation 
By S. Reid Warren 


ITH fully one-third of indi- 
W vidual bank accounts kept 
continually at too low ebb to 
be profitable, all bankers face an ever 
present problem, complicated by the 
fact that to ask a depositor to increase 
his balance is likely to cause offense. 
But many bankers have proved it 
possible to build up unprofitable ac- 
counts to a paying level without offend- 
ing; in fact, at the same time increasing 
good will. I recall at least one instance 
where a depositor, in response to a 
letter on this subject, called up his 
bank and thanked the cashier for bring- 
ing the matter to his attention. 


TWO AVENUES OF INCREASED PATRONAGE 


Those who have given careful thought 
and study to this problem realize there 
are two directions in which effort may 
be exerted to convert the unprofitable 
depositor into a paying one. First, 
encourage him to build up his deposits ; 
second, induce him to patronize other 
departments, so that what might be lost 
in handling his deposit account can be 
made up from his patronage of other 
branches of the bank’s service. 


The reason a depositor grows indif- 
ferent about his bank balance is because 
he is not thoroughly “sold” on the ad- 
vantages of favorable banking contact. 
Even though he was “sold” on the 
proposition when he first opened his 
account, he has not been kept sold. 


WHY DEPOSITORS BACKSLIDE 


This is the banker’s own fault, but 
all too few bankers seem to realize it, 
or to awake to the necessity for con- 
tinued education of depositors on the 
benefits of the various ramifications of 
banking service. They may be ever so 
diligent and persistent in following up 
new prospects, but present customers 
are seldom put on the mailing list for 
continuous educational propaganda. 

Bankers whose customers have the 
best average balances are those who 
studiously cultivate present customers 
as well as seeking new ones. A bank's 
business is bound to grow one-sided, 
with a disproportionate share of low- 
balanced accounts, if it steadily adds 
“baby” accounts and fails to nourish 
them into maturity. 
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SPECIFIC ATTENTION TO THE LOW- 
BALANCE DEPOSITOR 


But we are particularly concerned, 
at this writing, with the banker who 
already has the problem on his hands. 
How can he solve it without creating 
a new one in the shape of disgruntled 
customers ? 

Some have found an effective means 
in the habit of sending a letter with the 
periodical statement, using the state- 
ment as an excuse for the letter, in 
which attention is diplomatically direct- 
ed to the advancement shown in the 
statement, and its relation to the indi- 
vidual financial advancement of its 
depositors. 

This is best illustrated by a specimen 
letter of this character as follows: 


To Our Depositors: 

In directing attention to the accompany- 
ing statement, we wish to thank our patrons, 
who have made possible the fine showing 
reflected therein. 

Increase in total deposits indicates both 
a larger number of depositors and larger 
individual deposits in many, many cases. 

Those whose deposits have increased, we 
congratulate on their growing apprecia- 
tion of banking service. And to those who 
have not thus fully utilized the bank’s facili- 
ties, we offer the example of thousands who 
have forged their way to greater financial 
security through this means. 

To a greater extent than, perhaps, any 
other business institution, the welfare of 
all patrons of a bank is mutual. As each 
more fully realizes this, he or she and all 
others benefit. 

Use this, your bank, as an instrument in 
making substantial financial progress. 

Cordially yours, 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
John H. Greene, 
Cashier. 


Statement periods, however, are not 
frequent enough to deliver all the edu- 
cational effort needed to convert the 
very indifferent depositor. | Hence 


bankers who want to make a thorough 
job of building up the low-balance 
account go at it systematically, mailing 


out letters or each 
month. 

These, of course, do not refer directly 
to low balances, which might cause of- 
fense, but through suggestion arouse 


interest in accumulating a larger reserve 


printed matter 
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and also educate the depositor in a 
larger use of bank account, thus auto- 
matically creating need for a larger 
working balance. 


SHOW HIM HOW TO USE HIS BANK 


ACCOUNT 


The nature of an account of course 
determines the theme of the educational 
treatment. A business man’s account 
would require different attention from 
that of the housewife. But in a gen- 
eral way many arguments apply to all. 

For example, some bankers set forth 
the benefits—both to depositor and the 
community—in paying all obligations 
by check and keeping a minimum of cash 
around the home or on the person. A 
whole year’s campaign is readily built 
on this one feature. Just now, when 
robberies and hold-ups are so widely 
prevalent, this argument has specially 
strong force. 

Some of the points brought out in 
such a campaign are: Convenience of 
paying by check; safety of funds when 
disbursements are made by check; auto- 
matic receipt provided in the cancelled 
check ; better impression made by pay- 
ing with checks; handier to mail check 
than to call in person with cash; advan- 
tage of recorded financial transactions 
when a review of recapitulation is 
necessary; necessity for records when 
income tax reports are due, etc., etc. 


HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 


A mighty interesting series of letters 
or folders, or a booklet, can be built 
up on the relation of a bank account 
to the now popular budget system of 
household finance. 

The necessary accumulations of the 
weekly or monthly budget items are 
properly taken care of by a checking 
account, which serves as a record of 
accumulations and expenditures through 
the stub memoranda of deposits and 
checks issued. 

It might be suggested that the backs 
of check-stubs could serve as a place to 
note the budget items and amounts 
covered by each deposit, thus making 
the check book a complete household 
budget record. 
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SUGGEST REASONS FOR ACCUMULATING 
FUNDS 

Keeping constantly before the de- 
positor sound reasons for accumulating 
funds excites new and firmer interest 
in the bank account as a really useful 
tool in carving out a successful financial 
career. 

For example, the Christmas Fund. 
This is generally urged as a special 
savings fund account separate from any 
other account or accumulation; but 
many an unprofitable checking account 
might show a healthy average balance 
if the possessor were educated to use 
it as a place to accumulate for a definite 
purpose as well as an active depository 
of currently expended funds. 

Similarly can other savings purposes 
be suggested to the low-balance deposi- 
tor; such as birthdays of relatives and 
friends when gift money must be avail- 
able; graduation and engagement gifts, 
weddings, etc.—emergency funds as it 
were. 

Just think what an _ inexhaustible 
store of ideas there are on which a 
series of messages on bank service can 
be built up on these and other reasons 
for a growing checking balance instead 
of a stationary one! 


INTEREST CREDITS 


Interest on balances above the re- 
quired minimum constitutes another 
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argument in favor of keeping up a 
healthy balance. Whenever a book is 
balanced, therefore, showing no interest 
credit, a diplomatic note on the subject 
will have good effect. 

Many banks, by the way, have a 
printed form for notifying of a charge 
for service when the balance runs below 
a certain minimum. A printed notice 
of this kind defeats its own purpose by 
creating the impression that low bal- 
ances are quite the rule instead of the 
exception—else why print up notices in 
quantity? 

A multigraphed notice, carefully filled 
in—to all appearances a specially dic- 
tated letter—is recommended for the 
psychological effect. To maintain the 
impression of individuality, new forms 
should be prepared frequently, so that 
no depositor will get the same letter 
twice. Witli all such notices, printed 
matter should be enclosed advertising 
other phases of the bank’s services. 

A volume could be written on the 
subject of building up low balances to 
a profitable level. Hence this brief 
article is intended to be only suggestive. 
But even this topical treatment shows 
how numerous are the ways of inducing 
a more active use of the bank account 
and will, it is hoped, open new avenues 
of thought in this connection to the 
banker who is faced by a long array of 
low-balance customers. 


UW 
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[Tt is our duty so to direct the foreign relations of our 


country that the power of public opinion shall be for 
peace.—ELIHU ROOT, ex-Secretary of State. 























Some Bank Credit Problems 





York.—Editor. 





Tue Bankers Macazine has secured the services of a capable bank credit man 
io answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the person asking the question will be used. 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, Tue Bankers Macazine, 253 Broadway, New 


In case the question is 


Inquiries should be addressed to 








CORRECTION: In the March issue, on 
page 571, in answer to the question, “How 
do you consider fixed charges such as inter- 
est on bonded debt, etc.,” the words “quick 
asset” were used in the first sentence of the 
third paragraph instead of “quick liability.” 
This error is called to the attention of the 
readers so that it may be changed in case 
back numbers of the Credit Problems are 
being saved for further reference. 


QUESTION: (a) I should appre- 
ciate your informing me what the editor 
meant when he used the words “work- 
ing capital” in a recent problem. I 
assume that he referred to the differ- 
ence between quick assets and quick lia- 
bilities, and should be glad to hear from 
you in regard to this matter.—R. H. M. 

(b) It is not quite clear in my mind 
what you mean by “working capital.” 
In analyzing a credit statement, how 
can you arrive at the proper working 
capital on which to base accommoda- 
tion? Suppose a man goes into the 
plumbing business, has cash of $10,000, 
fixes up a place with fixtures costing 
$2000 and buys $6000 worth of mer- 
ehandise. This would leave him $2000 
in cash. What would you consider the 
working capital on which a loan should 
be granted? I have labored under the 
impression that by working capital we 
mean the net worth of the person or cor- 
poration, less the amount of fixed as- 
sets. Will you please explain more 


fully >—A. K. 


ANSWER: The working capital of any 
business is generally considered to be the 
difference between the current assets and 
the current liabilities, or, in other words, 
it is the net current assets. Or, as A. K. 
has suggested, it is the net worth minus 
the slow assets, providing, of course, that 
ther, are no bond issues or deferred liabili- 
ties. There is, however, a shade of differ- 
ence between the working capital of a con- 


cern and its net current assets, based upon 
whether one is viewing the proposition as 
that of a going concern or considering the 
risk from the viewpoint of a creditor in 
case of liquidation. The working capital, 
as well as the net current assets, therefore, 
will depend largely on the character of the 
assets under consideration. 

When analyzing a credit risk on the basis 
of a going proposition, and that is prac- 
tically the only kind of a risk in which a 
commercial bank is interested, current as- 
sets are generally believed to be those which 
will be turned into cash in the usual course 
of business within a stipulated time. Such 
assets include cash, receivables, merchan- 
dise and possibly Liberty vonds, and are 
used or come about in the actual turnover 
of the business. Raw material is purchased 
and made up into the finished product, and 
when sold, receivables and cash take its 
place. A bank loan is made in anticipation 
of the proceeds of current business transac- 
tions, and to assist the concern in handling 
its seasonal or current business. 

Actual working capital, therefore, is based 
upon actual current assets used in the turn- 
over of the business. In this connection it 
is of great importance to have a knowledge 
of the quality and character of these assets. 
There is the possibility that the merchan- 
dise is out of style or not readily salable. 
Then again many of the receivables may be 
past due and the possibility of ultimate col- 
lection doubtful. Also, there is a certain 
relationship between the various items, and 
none of them should be excessively large 
or small. If, for example, ninety per cent. 
of the ‘current assets of a company were 
tied up in merchandise, and the cash item 
extremely low, we could hardly say that the 
concern had a good working capital, even 
though the current ratio from the technical 
standpoint was satisfactory. Then again, if 
nearly all of the current assets were com- 
posed of receivables, and collections were 
at all slow, the proposition could hardly be 
considered to be in a good liquid condition. 
Generally speaking, a statement is issued at 
the season when the business is in its most 
liquid position, and in normal times the 
inventory would be at its low point for the 
year with a goodly amount of receivables 
and cash in evidence. ‘The banker must, 
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however, be acquainted with the type of 
business in question and have a fairly good 
idea of what condition of affairs should 
be expected at a certain season, and then 
judge the statement accordingly. 

When considering the net current assets 
of a concern, there are sometimes certain 
items, which, although not actually used in 
the turnover of the business, are neverthe- 
less quick in nature and could be readily 
liquidated or borrowed against. Such items 
include high grade stocks and bonds enjoy- 
ing an active market, the cash surrender 
value of life insurance policies on partners 
or officers payable to the business and sim- 
ilar assets. ‘There seems to be a difference 
of opinion among bankers as to whether such 
items should be treated as current or slow, 
although in a majority of cases they are 
included in the latter. If, however, they 
are being borrowed against, and the liabil- 
ity treated as quick, there is no question 
but that they should be included with the 
current assets. Some commercial concerns, 
for one reason or another, have placed a 
fairly large proportion of their assets in 
active securities, and where this investment 
remains substantially the same from year 
to year, it can be seen that these securities 
are not being used as a part of the com- 
pany’s active working capital. In other 
words, they are not actively assisting in the 
annual turnover of the business. Neverthe- 
less, they could be readily converted into 
cash at any time and in such form would be 
the most current of all assets. As another 
example, the copper rollers used in the 
printing and engraving business are really 
a part of the fixtures and are not consid- 
ered a part of the active working capital. 
But, in case of liquidation, these rollers 
could be sold at approximately the current 
rate per pound for copper metal and could 
thus easily be converted into cash. Thus 
there is a certain difference between active 
working capital and actual net current as- 
sets. 

Although it is not the function of 1 bank 
to loan a concern which is contemplating 
early liquidation, most risks being on the 
basis of a going proposition, it is, of course, 
well to consider what the assets would bring 
in the event of liquidation. This thought 
should, therefore, be borne in mind when 
classifying the various assets in a state- 
ment. And it is, of course, possible that 
a bank might be called on to make a special 
kind of a loan—one in anticipation of the 
proceeds from the sale of assets. In such a 
case the banker would wish to protect him- 
self in every possible way, so that first 
claim could be had on certain assets or cash. 
Such a proposition would have to be based 
strictly upon its own merits, with full pro- 
tection in evidence. 

As another example of a special transac- 
tion, a concern might be going to sell a 
bond issue two or three months hence, and 
in the meantime need some money, which 
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would be repaid when the bonds were sold. 
In such a case, it would be necessary for 
the bank to know whether it would be pos- 
sible for the company to actually sell the 
bonds, or if it had a definite commitment 
with a responsible investment banking house 
for their disposal. 

The foregoing are merely some sugges- 
tions of spochal transactions which might 
occur, but as previously stated nearly all 
bank loans are made for the purpose of 
financing current or seasonal business trans- 
actions of commercial concerns doing a reg- 
ular business, and are not made from the 
viewpoint of receiving payment through the 
sale of assets or the liquidation of the busi- 
ness. 

Referring to the problem suggested by 
A. K., that of a retail plumbing business, 
the working capital would be composed of 
the merchandise and cash, or a total of 
$8000, there being no indebtedness. With- 
out further particulars, however, it would 
be impossible to state as to what bank ac- 
commodation might be granted in proportion 
to this amount of working capital. Although 
a financial statement is necessarily essential 
in passing upon any risk, the major con- 
siderations are the elements of integrity, 
ability and experience of the management. 
In other words, a statement is no better 
than the man who makes it. No one can, 
therefore, make a set rule regarding the 
loaning of money. All of the above points 
must be taken into consideration and the 
banker must also know something as to the 
commercial opportunity for the business, 
competition and prospects for success. He 
should also inquire into the reasons for bor- 
rowing the money and be acquainted with 
the seasonal activity of the business. Gen- 
eral conditions likewise having a bearing 
upon the desirability of the risk, and then 
again the matter of location brings about 
varying and different requirements. 

It can thus be understood that where one 
person with a so-called working capital of 
$8000 might be entitled to liberal accom- 
modation, another party of like means might 
be worthy of but little or no credit. The 
bank officer must, therefore, have the abil- 
ity to judge between the good and the bad, 
and in so doing will be guided by experi- 
ence, keen insight into human nature, care- 
ful analysis of figures and common sense. 


QUESTION: In analyzing a state- 
ment where certain so-called quick as- 
sets are pledged, should these still be 
considered quick assets and the offset- 
ting indebtedness carried as a current 


liability? Explain with examples of 
various assets.—H. Y. 
ANSWER: Yes, even though assets are 


pledged, the full amount of both the as- 
sets and the offsetting liabilities are car- 
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ried as quick (current) on both sides of 
the statement. As first thought this may 
seem rather out of place, as hypothecated 
current assets are, of course, of a quick 
nature only to the person to whom they 
have been pledged. However, if they were 
carried as slow, the corresponding liability 
would no doubt be carried as slow also, and 
this would not represent a true condition 
of affairs. More important still, where cer- 
tain current assets are pledged, such as 
Liberty bonds for example, and only the 
net amount or unpledged bonds included 
with the assets and the offsetting liability 
not shown, the resulting current ratio is 
more favorable than otherwise. In fact, 
the addition of a like amount of current 
assets and debt to a statement always low- 
ers the ratio. It is therefore necessary, from 
the banker’s standpoint, to carry the full 
amount of both as quick, with a specific 
notation made on the statement as to the 
amount that has been pledged. 

An example of pledged assets occurs in 
the case of accounts receivable. Bankers as 
a general rule do not look upon this prac- 
tice with favor, although the chief criticism 
possibly comes from the secrecy often main- 
tained (that is, the concealing of the fact 
that part of the accounts have been pledged) 
rather than the simple fact that part of the 
assets have been used as collateral for a 
loan. It sometimes happens that clients 
who have pledged part of their accounts de- 
sire their auditors to show merely the net 
amount of receivables on the statement, 
making no mention of the amount that has 
been assigned. This is wrong, practically 
amounting to falsification of statement, and 
a reputable accountant will not accede to 
such a demand. Where books are not aud- 
ited and it is necessary to depend on the 
horrower’s own figures, it is very essential 
for the banker to be sure that the moral 
tisk is good; otherwise, it may be possible 
that assets are being pledged and the mat- 
ter is never brought to the banker’s at- 
tention. 

The pledging of assets must not be con- 
fused with the custom employed by many 
representative business houses of discount- 
ing notes receivable. In the latter case the 
title passes to the person or bank discounit- 
ing the notes, and no direct liability is in- 
curred. A contingent liability is created, 
however, which should be mentioned at the 
foot of the statement. As this subject was 
covered quite fully in the March issue, ‘t 
will not be necessary to go into detail at 
this time. ‘ 

Another case of pledged assets occurs 
when a company borrows from its bank 
against a warehouse receipt representing 
merchandise. In this instance, the full 
amount of the merchandise should be shown 
on the statement as an asset, but mention 
should be made that a certain portion has 
been pledged, and the liability should be set 


up on the liability side. It is, of course, 
obvious that, although certain assets are 
pledged, they still remain the property of 
the person pledging them and must be re- 
turned when the liability is paid. 


Ul 
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Paying Employees by Check 


N a letter recently addressed to the 

Commissioner of Police, Hon. John 
F. Hylan has proposed that wherever 
feasible merchants and business men 
make payment of employees by check 
instead of cash. The Mayor says: 


Would it not be a good plan to call the 
attention of the merchants and_ business 
men in this city to the advisability of paying 
the salaries of their employees by check in- 
stead of cash where such a plan would be 
feasible? 

The greater part of the employees in the 
city service are paid by check. In every 
instance where this method of payment has 
supplanted the cash payroll, the satisfaction 
has been general. In the case of certain 
employees, particularly per diem workers, 
where cash payments still prevail, guards. 
always accompany the paymaster. 

The experience of the city with check 
payrolls as a means of more prudent guard- 
ianship of money prompts the suggestion of 
this method of payment to all business 
houses which periodically draw large sums 
of money from banks to meet payrolls. 

Business men appreciate that it is not 
humanly possible for the police to know or 
to watch the movements of every messenger 
carrying cash payrolls in the five boroughs 
of this city, although where special protec- 
tion has been sought it has always been 
promptly extended by the police. 

Through various channels, professional 
thieves get information as to the location of 
large sums of money withdrawn from banks 
for payroll purposes. When they also learn 
that an unguarded stenographer or office 
employee is entrusted with this money, a 
strong temptation to rob is offered to the 
criminal element. The determination to se- 
cure this money leads to the adoption of the 
most desperate measures when hold-ups are 
staged. 

The suggestion to business men that they 
remove one source of temptation to bandits 
by the substitution of check payrolls, where 
practicable, for cash payments, is offered in 
the interest of the protection of the busi- 
ness houses as well as crime prevention. 
We know that it will be accepted in the 
spirit in which it is offered. 





What Makes a Bank Successful? 


Oh factors enter into the success- 
ful operation of any bank what- 
ever its size be,” said C. H. 
Crennan, economist on the staff of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago, in an address before 
the midyear meeting of the Indiana 
Bankers Association. ‘They all pertain 
to the staff organization and are as fol- 
lows: Selection, training, mobility, pay, 
health and morale. 

“There is no such thing, in my opin- 
ion, as a typical or representative 
bank,” said Mr. Crennan, in introducing 
his talk on “Staff Organization as a 
Source of Profits.’ “But I am con- 
vinced that the size and situation of a 
bank have nothing to do with the factors 
that determine the effectiveness of a 
bank staff. 

“Do not think, as I speak, that I am 
calling the staff organization in all of 
your banks a failure. I desire merely 
to assert general principles of success- 
ful staff organization, for the help that 
they may be to the banker whose think- 
ing on the subject has not been clear 
and cogent. 

“Of the six factors—selection, train- 
ing, mobility, pay, health and morale—- 
three are the most important. They are 
selection, training and pay. Proper se- 
lection of workers on a staff involves 
a close analysis of every job in a bank 
to determine the requirements of the 
job, a testing of candidates for the job 
to make sure that they can measure up 
to the job requirements, and close rating 
of actual performance of workers after 
they have been placed. 

“Training must be given largely by 
the higher officers in a bank. Routine 
bank work is not difficult to learn. Many 
things can be learned by experience. 
But staff workers should learn the ‘why’ 
of things. Analytic judgment should 
be developed. Ordinary methods of 
preparation for bank work too frequent- 
ly neglect this ‘why’ training. It is 
practically impossible for a young man 
to advance beyond routine work to judg- 
ment jobs higher up without a develop- 
ment of his powers of analysis and 
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judgment. Higher officers must devel- 
op this habit in their workers. 

“Money makes the mare go. No 
amount of welfare work and stunts pro- 
vided by the officers of an institution can 
make up for inequitable compensation. 
According to figures compiled in 1918, 
bank employees were rated as the sec- 
ond highest class of wage earners in 
America, excelled by water transporta- 
tion workers only. The average annual 
wage of bank workers at that time was 
shown to be $1461. This indicates that 
there is no need for great alarm about 
the pay of bank workers, but neverthe- 
less it must be emphasized that pay is 
always an important factor in a suc- 
cessful staff organization. Average 
earnings do not tell much. The prob- 
lem is one of providing a salary to each 
worker which takes into consideration 
the relative importance of the work he 
is performing, proper living standards 
and a margin for the finer things of life 
such as cultural reading, social contacts 
and recreation. 

“Health of bank workers is depend- 
ent very largely on the care each worker 
gives himself. There is no occupational 
disease in banking. Of course, an insti- 
tution should provide proper lighting, 
ventilation and sanitary facilities. But 
the illness of bank employees is usu- 
ally caused by personal neglect of hy- 
giene laws which gives rise to colds and 
indisposition. | Health examinations, 
gymnasium work and the like may well 
be provided by larger institutions, but 
they are not necessary to health. 

“Morale depends on all the other fac- 
tors named, but chiefly it depends on 
the leadership of a bank. Bank clubs, 
bank magazines, pension funds and $9 
forth are interesting and well in some 
cases, but they cannot make up for the 
lack of leadership. Bank workers must 
have confidence in the ability of their 
superiors. 

“All methods and machinery for staff 
organization should be adapted to each 
particular bank and should be as sim 
ple as possible.” 
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Union Trust and Savings Bank 
Dubuque, lowa 


Ground has been broken for the monumental 
home of this progressive Eastern Iowa bank. 
The building will be of fireproof construction, 
faced with stone, and equipped to handle a 
rapidly growing business with the utmost econ- 
omy and dispatch. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 




















Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


The Par Collection Dispute in 
Georgia 


American Bank & Trust Co. v. Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, United States 
District Court, Northern Dis- 
trict of Georgia. 


HE injunction proceeding brought 
by the country banks in Georgia 


against the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta, which has already been car- 
ried up to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on a demurrer, has 
finally been decided on the merits by 
the United States District Court, for 
the Northern District of Georgia. 

The decision favors the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, except as to one particu- 
lar. The court holds that a Federal 
Reserve Bank is not entitled to place 
on the par clearance list, the name of 
a non-member bank, without that 
bank’s consent. The court’s reason for 
so holding is that the par clearance list 
is a list of banks, against which cheeks 
will be collected by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at par, and the appearance 
of a non-member’s name on that list 
might lead to the conclusion that such 
bank had agreed to remit at par. This 
point becomes rather unimportant, in 
view of the fact that the court further 
holds that the Federal Reserve Bank 
may include in the par clearance list, 
the names of towns or cities, with a 
representation that the Federal Reserve 
Bank will undertake to collect at par, 
checks drawn on any bank in any such 
town or city. 

As for the rest of the decision, the 
court holds that the Federal Reserve 
Banks are authorized to collect any 
and all checks payable on presentation; 
that they must collect such checks at 
par; that where a drawee refuses to 
remit at par, the Federal Reserve Bank 
may adopt any proper instrumentality 
of collection. The court further found 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of At- 
ianta had not, with ulterior purpose, 


allowed checks on any bank to accumu- 
late, so as to coerce or injure it by 
presenting such accumulation of checks 
over the bank’s counter at one time. 


OPINION 


BEVERLEY D. EVANS, District 
Judge—This case was heard by me on 
its merits and, after argument and due 
consideration, I find as follows: 


1. Under Sections 13 and 16 of the 
Federai Reserve Act, the Federal Re- 
serve Banks are empowered to accept 
any and all checks payable on presenta- 
tion when deposited with them for col- 
lection. 

2. Checks thus received must be col- 
lected at par. The Federal Reserve 
Banks are not permitted to accept in 
payment of checks deposited with them 
for collection an amount less than the 
full face value of the checks. 

8. In the discharge of its duties with 
respect to the collection of checks de- 
posited with them, and with respect 
to performing the functions of a clear- 
ing house, the several Federal Reserve 
Banks are empowered to adopt any 
reasonable measure designed to accom- 
plish these purposes. To that end a 
Federal Reserve Bank may send checks 
to the drawee bank directly, for re- 
mittance through the mails of collec- 
tions without cost of exchange. If the 
drawee bank refuses to remit without 
deduction of the cost of exchange, it 
is in the power of the several Federal 
Reserve Banks to employ any proper 
instrumentality or agency to collect the 
checks from the drawee bank, and it 
may legitimately pay the necessary cost 
of this service. 

4. The process of the daily collec- 
tion of checks, in the exercise of the 
clearing house functions, is not ren- 
dered unlawful because of the fact that 
of the checks handled two or more of 
them may be drawn on the same bank. 

5. It is a legitimate feature of the 
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clearing house function of a Federal 
Reserve Bank to publish a par clear- 
ance list—that is, a list of banks on 
which checks are drawn that will be 
collected at par by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. But inasmuch as a conclusion 
may be drawn from the appearance of 
a bank’s name on the par list that it 
agrees to remit at par, or has agreed 
to enter the par clearance system, I do 
not think such list should include the 
name of any non-member bank, unless 
such non-member bank consents. I see 
no objection to including in the par 
clearance list the names of towns or 
cities, with a representation that the 
Federal Reserve Bank will undertake 
to collect at par checks drawn on any 
bank (member or non-member) in such 
town or city. 

6. In the inauguration of its par 
clearance system, I find that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of the Atlanta Dis- 
trict was not inspired by any ulterior 
purpose to coerce or injure any non- 
member bank which refused to remit at 
par. Specifically, I find the charge 
that the Federal Reserve Bank at At- 
lanta would accumulate checks upon 
country or non-member banks until 
they reach a large amount, and then 
cause them to be presented for pay- 
ment over the counter, so as to compel 
the plaintiffs to maintain so much cash 
in their vaults as to drive them out of 
business, as an alternative to agreeing 
to remit at par, is not sustained by the 
evidence. 

7. I find the evidence insufficient to 
sustain any charge in the bill that the 
Federal Reserve Bank was acting il- 
legally, or exercising any right it had 
so as to oppress or injure the plaintiff 
banks. With regard to the publication 
of the names of non-member banks on 
the Federal Reserve Bank’s par list, 
while I do not think the evidence justi- 
fies a finding that such publication was 
done to injure or oppress plaintiff 
banks, nevertheless I do not think the 
names of plaintiff banks, or any of 
them, should be included in the list 
without their consent. 


The general result of my findings is, 
that the plaintiffs are entitled to the 
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writ of injunction against the inclusion 
of their names on the par list without 
their consent, but are not entitled to an 
injunction for any other matter com- 
plained against the respondents. 

Let an appropriate decree be sub- 
mitted giving effect to the foregoing 
findings. 

This March 11th, 1922. 
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Bank’s Liability for Bonds Left 
With it for Safe-Keeping 


Kubli v. First National Bank of Pleasant- 
ville, Supreme Court of Iowa, 
186 N. W. Rep. 422. 


The plaintiff, Kubli, brought suit 
against the defendant bank to recover 
the value of Liberty bonds, which he 
had left with the bank for safe-keep- 
ing and which had been stolen by 
burglars. 

It appeared that on January 13, 
1920, the bank’s vault had been broken 
into and robbed, the burglars stealing, 
among other securities, the plaintiff's 
bonds. 

One of the contentions advanced by 
the bank was that it was a gratuitous 
bailee, that is, that it had received the 
bonds for safekeeping without compen- 
sation, and should, therefore, not be 
held to the same degree of care that 
is exacted of one who is compensated 
for such services. As to this proposi- 
tion, the court pointed out that, while 
the bank received no direct payment for 
its services, the transaction was one 
of mutual benefit and advantage to both 
the bank and the customer and not 
merely an accommodation to the cus- 
tomer. 

But, even assuming that the bank 
could be regarded as a_ gratuitous 
bailee, it was held that it would have 
been proper, under the circumstances, 
for the jury to have found the bank 
guilty of negligence and, therefore, 
liable. The rule applicable is that the 
bank, as a gratuitous bailee, would be 
obliged to exercise the same care over 











the bonds that it would exercise over 
its own property, of similar character, 
in like circumstances. 

In the evidence, it appeared that the 
bonds were kept in a filing cabinet in- 
side of a non-burglar proof vault made 
of brick “with a door faced with a 
quarter inch of steel and fastened with 
a combination lock.” Inside of the 
vault was a steel safe, having a screw 
type of door six inches in thickness and 
secured by a time lock. The bank’s 
own bonds were kept in the safe. The 
burglars rifled the filing cabinet and 
made away with its contents, but did 
not succeed in breaking into the safe. 

On the trial, the court directed the 
jury to bring in a verdict in favor of 
the bank. On this appeal, the judg- 
ment was reversed and a new trial or- 
dered, with instructions that the ques- 
tion as to the bank’s negligence be 
submitted to the jury. “It is a signifi- 
cant fact,’ said the court, “that the 
bank, while carefully securing the 
safety of its own bonds in the steel 
chest, and thereby foiling the robbers 
and saving itself against the loss of 
a dollar, left the bonds which it held 
in bailment outside the chest unpro- 
tected, except by the comparatively 
flimsy brick wall of the vault, which 
offered no effective resistance to enter- 
prising burglars. We do not for a 
moment intimate any complicity of the 
bank or its officers in the crime com- 
mitted, but we think it too clear for 
serious argument that the question 
whether the bank, acting by its officers 
and agents, exercised the care reason- 
ably required of it to preserve the de- 
posit placed in its keeping, was a ques- 
tion of fact for the jury and not of 
law for the court.” 


OPINION 


Action at law to recover from de- 
fendant a sum of money alleged to have 
been paid to or deposited with defend- 
ant for the purchase of Liberty bonds, 
or to recover the value of the bonds, 
which defendant undertook to purchase 
on plaintiff's account. The material 
facts are stated in the opinion. There 
was a trial to a jury, at the close of 
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which verdict was directed and judg- 
ment entered in favor of defendant, and 
plaintiff appeals. Reversed. 

WEAVER, J.—The petition states 
that in the years 1918 and 1919 plain- 
tiff subscribed and paid to the de- 
fendant bank the sum of $1,711.25 for 
Liberty bonds of the United States of 
the face value of $1,700. It is further 
alleged that since said payment of de- 
posit plaintiff has demanded from de- 
fendant a delivery of the bonds so 
subscribed for, or a return of the 
money paid for that purpose, but de- 
fendant has failed and neglected to 
comply with said demand, asserting 
that it did in fact purchase the ponds 
and hold them for plaintiff, but that the 
same have been lost or stolen. It is 
further alleged that if defendant did 
in fact purchase and receive the bonds, 
defendant did not advise him of that 
fact until after the alleged loss of the 
bonds, and if such bonds were in fact 
so procured defendant retained the pos- 
session thereof at its own risk, and if 
lost the loss occurred through the negli- 
gence of the defendant. Plaintiff still 
further alleges that the bank held itself 
out to the plaintiff and to the public 
as a safe and secure depository, and 
represented to plaintiff that the deposit 
with it of said bonds was fully covered 
by insurance; that defendant adver- 
tised to its customers through the pub- 
lic press, inviting the owners of bonds 
to leave them for safe-keeping with 
the bank, which could assume responsi- 
bility therefor; and that plaintiff, re- 
lying upon said representations and 
promises, was thereby induced to allow 
said bonds to remain in the custody of 
the bank. 

Answering said claim, the defendant 
admits that it took the plaintiff's sub- 
scription for said bonds and received 
the money therefor, and thereafter in 
due time notified plaintiff of the re- 
ceipt of the bonds, and offered to de- 
liver the same to him, but at his request 
they were left in the possession of the 
bank. It is further alleged that on the 
night of January 13, 1920, the bank 
was entered by burglars, by whom the 
vault was broken open and the bonds 
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belonging to the plaintiff were stolen 
and carried away, and have never been 
recovered. 

On the trial below the fact that plain- 
tiff did subscribe for Liberty bonds to 
the face value of $1,700 through the 
defendant bank, of which he was a 
customer, was admitted. It was fur- 
ther conceded that he paid the bank 
therefor in full. As a witness, plaintiff 
testified that the money so paid was 
never returned to him, nor were the 
bonds ever delivered or tendered him. 
The testimony on part of the defense 
was to the effect that, having received 
the bonds on plaintiff's account, it ex- 
hibited them and offered to deliver them 
to him, and at his request they were 
allowed to remain in the bank. The 
defendant’s evidence further tended to 
show that the final payment for the 
bonds was made about April 11, 1919. 
The bonds were thereafter placed and 
kept in a filing case in the bank vault. 
The vault was not burglar proof, be- 
ing made of brick, with a door faced 
with a quarter inch of steel and fast- 
ened with a combination lock. Inside 
the vault was a steel money safe or 
chest, with a screw type of door some 
six inches in thickness, and secured by 
time lock. Certain bonds, among which 
it is claimed were those belonging to 
plaintiff, were kept in a filing case in- 
side the vault, but outside of the steel 
safe. Other bonds, belonging to the 
bank itself, and some belonging to cus- 
tomers, were kept in the steel safe. The 
evidence further tends to show that the 
bank received and cared for bonds be- 
longing to its customers, and that on 
October 23, 1919, it published in the 
local newspapers an_ advertisement 
reading as follows: 


“The First National Bank Bond Ser- 
vice. Should you find it necessary to 
dispose of your Liberty bonds, we will 
pay you the current market price, pay- 
ing you cash therefor. Or, if you de- 
sire to leave your bonds with us for 
safe-keeping, we will issue you a re- 
ceipt for them and assume full respon- 
sibility. If you have registered bonds 
to dispose of, remember we are the 
only bank in town that can certify your 
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signature on same. Cash paid for 
your matured coupons on presentation. 
Yours for service in any of your bond 
transactions. We pay you five per cent. 
on time deposits. The First National 
Bank. ‘Always.’ ” 


The trial court excluded this evidence 
on the objection of the defendant, a 
ruling to which we shall again refer. 

Concerning the alleged burglary and 
loss of the bonds, defendant’s showing 
was to the effect that on the night of 
January 13, 1920, the bank was en- 
tered by persons unknown, who gained 
access to the vault by burning out the 
lock upon the vault door, and stole 
therefrom the bonds, or part of the 
bonds, including those belonging to 
plaintiff. The bonds so stolen were 
those kept in the filing case in the vault 
outside of the steel safe. The safe was 
not broken open, and none of the 
money or securities kept therein was 
lost or disturbed. In cleaning up the 
bank after the burglary, bonds were 
discovered which appear to have been 
overlooked by the burglars to the 
amount of $8,000. The bank itself lost 
no bonds. 

As above noted, the plaintiff offered 
in evidence the defendant’s advertised 
offer of safe-keeping for Liberty bonds, 
but defendant’s objection thereto was 
sustained, and error is assigned upon 
that ruling. Plaintiff further offered 
to prove the cashier’s statement to one 
Butcher, having bonds in the bank, that 
the bank’s vault was burglar-proof and 
fireproof and was insured to a large 
amount. This was also excluded. At 
the close of the evidence, defendant 
moved for a directed verdict in its 
favor. The grounds assigned for the 
motion are varying forms of the single 
proposition that the evidence in the case 
is insufficient to sustain a verdict for 
the plaintiff. The motion was sus- 
tained, and verdict returned as directed. 
Judgment entered accordingly, and 
plaintiff appeals. 

Under the issues joined and upon the 
conceded fact that defendant did re- 
ceive the plaintiff’s money for the pur- 
chase of the bonds, and did in fact 
hold the bonds in its possession for 
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plaintiff's use or benefit, and that when 
a delivery or return of the bonds to 
the plaintiff was demanded defendant 
did not and could not comply with such 
demand on the plea that said securities 
had been lost or stolen, the burden 
was upon it to show, not only the al- 
leged loss, but also that such loss had 
occurred under circumstances which 
relieved it from liability. Sherwood v. 
Bank, 131 Iowa 532, 109 N. W. 9; 
Hunter v. Ricke, 127 Iowa 111, 102 
N. W. 826; Miller v. Miloslowsky, 153 
Iowa 137, 133 N. W. 357; Funkhouser 
v. Wagner, 62 Ill. 59; Davis v. Trib- 
une, 70 Minn, 95, 72 N. W. 808; 
Baehr v. Downey, 133 Mich. 163, 94 
N. W. 750, 103 Am. St. Rep. 444; 
Nutt v. Davidson, 54 Colo. 588, 131 
Pac. 390, 44 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1170; 
and see cases cited in note 88, 6 C. J. 
1168, 1169. It is true that when this 
burden has been met by a showing suf- 
ficient to rebut the presumption of neg- 
ligence arising from the failure to re- 
deliver the subject of the bailment, the 
burden of proving negligence is upon 
the bailor, and if there be no other fact 
or circumstance shown from which the 
jury may properly find a want of due 
care by the bailee, there can be no re- 
covery. Hunter v. Ricke, 127 Iowa 
111, 102 N. W. 826. In the cited case 
this ruling was applied because it ap- 
peared that plaintiff “relied solely” 
upon the presumption; but the court 
was there careful to point out that a 
plaintiff may still recover if he goes 
farther and “either disproves the as- 
serted cause of loss or make it appear 
that a want of ordinary care on part 
of the appellate co-operated with such 
destroying cause.” In the case now 
before us, the plaintiff does not rely 
solely upon the presumption arising 
from defendant’s failure to redeliver 
the bonds, but offers evidence of facts 
and circumstances tending to show 
want of due care by the bailee, and 
it is his contention that the evidence 
as a whole, when given its most favor- 
able construction in support of his 
claim, presents a question of fact upon 
which he was entitled to go to the jury. 
A careful review of the entire record 
forces us to the conclusion that ap- 
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pellant’s assignment of error upon the 
ruling of the court at this point, sus- 
taining the defendant’s demand for a 
directed verdict, is well taken, and that 
the motion should have been denied. 
That the case even as made and re- 
lied upon by defendant is one between 
bailor and bailee cannot be doubted. 
We shall not take time for any pro- 
longed discussion upon the classifica- 
tion of bailments. There is no pre- 
sumption that this bailment was gratui- 
tous, and there is no evidence on that 
subject unless it be an inference drawn 
from some of the testimony that noth- 
ing was said between the parties upon 
the matter of compensation. If any 
inference upon the subject is to be in- 
dulged in, it may well be of the char- 
acter spoken of by us in the Sherwood 
Case, where it is said that— 


“An institution whose avowed object 
is to make money cannot be assumed 
to pursue the business of receiving such 
deposits save for some anticipated ad- 
vantage to itself and the drawing or 
retaining a paying business furnishes 
as good a reason as though direct com- 
pensation were required.” 


In other words, the taking and hold- 
ing of such deposits by a bank for its 
customers is a transaction to the mu- 
tual advantage of the bailor and bailee, 
and not solely a matter of mere ac- 
commodation to the former. For the 
purposes of this appeal, however, we 
will assume that the bailment may be 
treated as gratuitous. Even so, the 
concession does not advance us beyond 
the threshold of the case. A gratuitous 
bailee, receiving into his possession the 
valuable property of another for safe- 
keeping, enters into a contract relation 
with the bailor; a relation by which 
he becomes charged with an enforce- 
able obligation for the benefit of the 
latter. The fact that there is no pay- 
ment provided or promised for the ser- 
vice so rendered is a material circum- 
stance as bearing upon the amount and 
kind of care which he is bound to give 
to the thing bailed; but it does not 
operate as an absolution from all lia- 
bility on his part. Under the earlier 
authorities this branch of the law be- 
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came complicated and not a little ob- 
secured by learned and _hair-splitting 
distinctions by which the care required 
at the hands of a bailee was “slight” 
or “ordinary” or “great” and the negli- 
gence for which he might be held was 
“slight,” “ordinary,” or “gross,” ac- 
cording to varying circumstances. 
These ancient rules and distinctions 
still survive in some jurisdictions, but 
with a manifest tendency to a relaxa- 
tion in technical strictness of appli- 
cation. In this state we have refused 
to recognize the so-called “degrees” of 
care and negligence. All “due care” is 
reasonable care, and, conversely, ‘‘rea- 
sonable care” is due care. The inquiry 
in the case of a bailment involves con- 
sideration of the nature and character 
of the thing bailed; the measures ordi- 
narily employed for its protection and 
preservation; the care which the ordi- 
nary or average person is accustomed 
to exercise in caring for his own prop- 
erty of like nature and value; the com- 
pensation or absence of compensation 
received or to be received for the ser- 
vice, and all the other material facts 
from which the impartial trier of facts 
may reach a just and fair answer to 
the inquiry whether the bailee has taken 
that care of the thing intrusted to him 
which may reasonably be demanded of 
him. It is well settled in law, as well 
as in the minds of all just men, that 
the bailee serving without compensa- 
tion should not be held to that high 
standard of requirement which may rea- 
sonably be insisted upon as against 
one who serves for hire, and, if with- 
out negligence or wrong on his part the 
thing bailed is lost or destroyed, he ig 
relieved from responsibility. There is, 
however, a reasonably well-defined rule 
by which to test or measure the extent 
of his duty and liability to the bailor. 
In Sherwood v. Bank 131 Iowa 536, 
109 N. W. 9, where the defense, as in 
this case, was based on the theory 
that the bank was at most a gratuitous 
bailee, we said: 


“Conceding the deposit to have been 
gratuitous, we inquire what is the duty 
of a bank in care of bonds or other 
papers deposited for safe-keeping? No 
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one would contend that it should be 
held as an insurer. On the other hand, 
such papers are left with banks be- 
cause of their special facilities for 
safely keeping them. Their duty is to 
be measured somewhat by their situa- 
tion, and it is exacting none too much 
to require that banks accustomed to 
keep such deposits exercise that care 
which business men of prudence would 
exercise in keeping property of like 
value in like circumstances.” 


The Massachusetts court says that— 


“Every one, who receives the goods 
of another in deposit, impliedly stipu- 
lates that he will take some degree of 
care of it. The degree of care, which 
is necessary to avoid the imputation of 
bad faith, is measured by the careful- 
ness which the depositary uses toward 
his own property of a similar kind.” 
Altman v. Aronson, 231 Mass. 588, 231 
N. E. 505, 4 A. L. R. 1185. 

And again in the same case the court 
says: 


““The duty which the law imposes 
on gratuitous bailees is that the bailee 
shall act in good faith,’ that is, he shall 
use the degree of care in the perform- 
ance of the undertaking which is meas- 
ured by the carefulness which the de- 
positary uses toward his own property 
of similar kind, under like circum- 
stances.” 

The same holding is repeated by the 
same court. Rubin v. Huhn, 229 Mass. 
126, 118 N. E. 290, 4 A. L. R. 1190. 
See, also, Bank v. Affholter, 140 Ark. 
480, 215 S. W. 648; Boyden v. Bank, 
65 N. C. 13; Bank y. Graham, 79 Pa. 
106, 21 Am. Rep. 49. 

Quite in point also is the statement 
of the rule by the Vermont court in 
Whitney v. Bank, 55 Vt. 155, 45 Am. 
Rep. 598, that the duty of the bailee 
in such case required it to keep the 
bonds in good faith within its safe 
under all the safeguards afforded to 
like property of its own. 

It would be a very violent departure 
from this rule for us to hold as a mat- 
ter of law that the claim of plaintiff 
in this case has no foundation except 
the presumption which attaches to its 
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failure to redeliver the bonds on de- 
mand or to further hold as a matter of 
law that such presumption has been 
successfully rebutted. (Under the evi- 
dence, even that of defendant itself, 
the jury would have been authorized to 
find that it did not use the care in 
keeping the plaintiff's bonds which it 
habitually used in the care of its own 
property of similar kind. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that, while carefully se- 
curing the safety of its own bonds in 
the steel chest, and thereby foiling the 
robbers and saving itself against the 
loss of a dollar, it left the bonds which 
it held in bailment outside the chest 
unprotected, except by the compara- 
tively flimsy brick wall of the vault, 
which offered no effective resistance to 
enterprising burglars. We do not for 
a moment intimate any complicity of 
the bank or its officers in the crime 
committed, but we think it too clear for 
serious argument that the question 
whether the bank, acting by its officers 
and agents, exercised the care reason- 
ably required of it to preserve the de- 
posit placed in its keeping, was a ques- 
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tion of fact for the jury, and not of 
law for the court.) Preston v. Prather, 
137 U. S. 604, 11 Sup. Ct. 162, 34 L. 
Ed. 788; Bank v. Affholter, 140 Ark. 
480, 215 S. W. 648; Skelley v. Kahn, 
17 Ill. 170. 

II. We are disposed also to hold that 
the court erred in ruling out the evi- 
dence relating to the advertised offer 
of the bank to receive such deposits. 
We so hold, not because the advertised 
offer affords in itself any right of 
action to the plaintiff, but it is quite 
material circumstance tending to show 
that the bank was acting as a deposi- 
tory of bonds and soliciting business 
of that kind and that the taking or 
holding of plaintiff's bonds was not an 
isolated or exceptional instance outside 
of its ordinary line of business. 

As what we have already said neees- 
sitates a reversal of the judgment be- 
low and a remand of the case for new 
trial, we pass other questions argued 
by counsel without discussion. The 
judgment appealed from is reversed, 
and new trial ordered. 

Reversed. 
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A Run That Never Even Started 


How the North-Western Banks by Prompt Action Surmounted a 
Dangerous Crisis 


Tees North-Western Banks of Chi- 


cago recently went through a 

remarkable experience, which 
should be of interest to every banker. 
It all happened in two days last March, 
when, as a result of a series of mysteri- 
ous rumors of a malicious and unfound- 
ed nature, some of the depositors of 
these banks became nervous about the 
condition of the institutions. 

The actual result which occurred, 
however, was quite opposite to what the 
perpetrators probably expected. As 
soon as a few of the depositors came 
to the North-Western Bank at Milwau- 
kee avenue and Division street on 
Thursday evening after closing hours, 
word came to John F. Smulski, presi- 


dent of both institutions, that some of 
the depositors were uneasy and had 
gathered before the bank. He immedi- 
ately hurried to the scene and talked 
personally to everyone within hearing. 
In a short time the greater part of the 
gathering had left. Next morning banks 
and business men throughout Chicago 
were apprised of the situation. It was 
plain to everyone that stories which 
were absolutely without foundation had 
been circulated in some way among the 
people in the neighborhood. The truly 
remarkable effect was the unprecedent- 
ed way in which banks, the Chicago 
Clearing-House Association, Federal 
Reserve Board, and business men, large 
and small, all over the North-West side 
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and other sections of Chicago, hastened 
to express their confidence in the North- 
Western Banks and to offer every pos- 
sible aid in case of need. 

Dozens of prominent business men 
from Milwaukee avenue and other parts 
of the North-West side came to the bank 
with cash and certified checks offering 
to place them on deposit in order to 
show in a material way their unshaken 
confidence in the institution. One large 
loop bank, without solicitation from 
anyone and without even advising the 
officers of the North-Western Bank, sent 
an armored car with several hundred 
thousands of dollars in currency as its 
contribution toward meeting the emer- 
gency. The governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, J. B. MacDougal, is- 
sued a public statement showing that 
the North-Western Trust and Savings 
Bank had a most excellent standing and 
that the Federal Reserve Bank was 


ready and anxious to respond liberally 
and cheerfully to any requirements of 
the situation. 

But probably the most gratifying de- 


velopment of all was the manner in- 


which the many prominent men and 
women of the district responded. Mer- 
chants, professional men and women, 
heads of local organizations, clergymen 
and leaders in every walk of life came 
to the bank. All of them mingled with 
the people who had become apprehen- 
sive, scoffed at their fears and argued 
and pleaded with them to be sensible. 

Members of the clergy and leading 
men and women mounted wagons and 
improvised platforms and made stirring 
speeches to the gathered throngs. All 
morning and into the afternoon hours 
these priceless friends of the North- 
Western Banks exerted themselves to 
the utmost to counteract the poisonous 
effects of the baseless rumors that had 
taken hold of the public. The officers 
and directors of the banks could not 
themselves have worked harder and with 
more earnestness. 

Among those who were most active 
in their efforts were the Reverend 
Fathers Sztuezko, Obyrtacz and Dom- 
browski of the neighboring parishes, 
Miss A. Emily Napieralska, president 
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of the Polish Women’s Alliance, an: 
J. Magdziarz, president of the Polish 
National Alliance. Too much cannot 
be said for the splendid spirit shown 
by these leaders. 

Early in the day a personal tele- 
gram was received from Andrew Rus- 
sell, auditor of public accounts of the 
State of Illinois, who is in charge of 
the Illinois State Banking Department, 
stating that the North-Western Banks 
stood out among the strongest institu- 
tions in Chicago and advising that he 
was personally sending a deposit of 
$5000 of his own money. The Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank, 
which has the greatest resources west 
of New York City, came forward also 
with an offer of any aid that might be 
needed. Similar offers were received 
from large New York banks. 

Pleasing as all these kind offers of 
aid proved to be, the North-Western 
Banks were able to reply in all cases 
that they had absolutely no need of 
these offers. The North-Western Trust 
and Savings Bank has been a member 
of the Federal Reserve System for a 
number of years. Both the North- 
Western and Second North-Western 
State Bank have been under state super- 
vision since their organization and have 
been members of the Chicago Clearing- 
House Association as well. Their re- 
sources were of such gilt-edged charac- 
ter and so readily liquid that they were 
able at a moment’s notice to provide 
cash in quantities so large that every 
one of the 30,000 depositors could be 
paid every penny that they might re- 
quire. 

In order to make the situation plain 
to everyone and immediately to still the 
malicious rumors that had been started, 
Mr. Smulski, president of the institu- 
tions, issued the following statement: 

“I will be on the job personally with 
my one hundred assistants to wait on 
you and serve you. What greater as- 
surance can we give or argument use 
than to say: ‘If you fear—please call, 
your money is waiting for you.” 
—J. F. Smulski. 

In support of this statement the di- 
rectors and officers were fully prepared 
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for every emergency. Depositors who 
came into the banks were greeted with 
a smile and handshake. They found the 
teller’s cages piled high with millions 
in currency. Everyone who wished to 
make a withdrawal was permitted to do 
so without question or hindrance. 

As a result of the president’s state- 
ment and of the fine support accorded 
to these banks by the community, the 
situation was almost entirely cleared up 
within a few hours. Depositors who 
came to the bank to learn the facts were 
soon satisfied and went to their homes 
contented. By 2 o'clock on Friday af- 
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ternoon, the 24th, the crowds had dis- 
persed, everyone who wished to with- 
draw funds had received their cash, and 
all was restored to normal. 

All observers of the incidents of the 
day were astonished at the magnificent 
way in which the North-Western Banks 
had met the supreme test to which they 
were subjected. 

Everyone agrees now that this at- 
tempted “run” on the North-Western 
Banks has truly been more of a proof of 
their strength and absolute safety than 
any other demonstration that could be 
devised. 


au 


Co-operation In and Out of the Bank* 
By J. W. Bradley 


Vice-President Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


The author of these views on bank codperation disclaims any originality for them, but 
feels that they reflect the policies and principles that have made the Old National Bank 


successful. 


r NHE word “codperation,” like some 


other good words, has been so 
overworked in recent times and 
its meaning so generalized that one 
needs almost define what he means when 


he uses it. I wish to use it in the sense 
of “esprit de corps,” 
fined as “the common devotion of mem- 
bers to an organization,” or, in our 
American parlance, just good team 
work. The other day I saw a defini- 
tion by George Frederick, which I think 
covers it exactly. He says, “The best 
team work consists of each man’s work 
perfectly fitted to his own ability and 
limitations, enthusiastically performed 
with his associates.” 

No bank can enjoy a large measure 
of success without this kind of team 
work throughout the staff. There can 
be no permanent success where there is 
jealousy, ill will, lack of confidence or 
disloyalty between officers of an institu- 
tion or between officers and employees, 


which is well de- - 


or even in a larger sense, between any- 
body connected with it from the stock- 
holders and directors through the offi- 
cers and employees to the customers of 
the bank. As the business of a bank is 
founded on confidence which begets loy- 
alty and good will, it is evident that any 
element of discord in the organization 
will have its destructive influence. This 
may seem insignificant -at first, but, if 
tolerated, is likely to grow quickly to 
dangerous proportions. 

I have designated officers and em- 
ployees, but only to distinguish between 
the bank executives and the other help, 
as they are all employees. It is only 
too often that a fancied line is drawn 
by some bank officer between himself 
and his associates in the institution who 
do not happen to have an official title, 
but are in reality quite as important in 
the conduct of the business. Where 





* Address delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Union Securities Company, Spokane, Wash. 
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there is lack of coéperation in a bank, 
this is frequently the cause of it. Some 
officer, too small for his place, but with 
an inflated idea of his importance be- 
cause of a title, may be arrogant and 
over-bearing in his attitude toward the 
employees under him, although to out- 
ward appearances, he may get along 
well enough with the public. 

The bank executive who would suc- 
ceed in the fullest measure works with 
his men, not over them. He coaches 
them in the business and delegates re- 
sponsibility to them. Some banks are 
crippled because they have officers who 
cannot or will not delegate work. Oth- 
ers fail to keep their assistants advised 
of their arrangements with customers or 
other matters, so that when they are 
away from the bank for any cause, such 
business cannot be taken care of and the 
customer must suffer the inconvenience 
of waiting or returning at another time. 
This is a bad thing for any bank. Some 
men keep everything in their head an-l 
think themselves the more valuable be- 
cause of the large part of the bank busi- 
ness they, exclusively, know about. This 
is a serious mistake. If they are sud- 
denly taken sick or called away, the 
business necessarily suffers until some- 
body else can with difficulty pick it up. 

There is scarcely ever an excuse for 
a bank officer in any capacity not hav- 
ing an under-study so familiar with his 
duties that in an emergency they will 
be taken care of. If he does not have 
such an under-study, excepting only 
temporary periods in very small banks, 
there is something wrong with the exec- 
utive. The first thing necessary is to 
be sure that extreme care is used in the 
selection of employees in order that only 
those with the qualifications for possi- 
ble future executives are chosen. It is 
needless here to mention some of these 
qualifications, such as upright charac- 
ter, sound integrity, steadiness, prepos- 
sessing appearance, the use of good 
English, penmanship and special apti- 
tude for this character of work and the 
ambition to succeed in it. With such a 
man, proper training and encourage- 
ment should quickly instill another very 
necessary requisite, loyalty. 
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Without loyalty there can be no real 
coéperation. Loyalty of employee to 
the institution and to his superiors is no 
more necessary than loyalty of the bank 
executive to those under him. The em- 
ployee must feel that it is an opportun- 
ity, a privilege and an education to work 
in such an organization ; that he can rely 
on always getting a square deal; that he 
will be treated fairly and justly; that 
merit will be recognized .and that he will 
be compensated as liberally as the busi- 
ness will permit without his having to 
concern himself about it. On the other 
hand, loyalty on the part of the bank 
executive toward the members of his 
staff will prompt his personal interest 
in their welfare. He will see that they 
have as modern facilities and comfort- 
able working quarters as he can pro- 
vide. He will take care that they do 
not regularly have to put in excessively 
long hours or monotonous grind. He 
will be cheerful and courteous about the 
office and ready with a word of praise 
and encouragement when it is deserved. 
In such a bank it is easy to see that the 
proper foundations are laid for effective 
team work. 

Where it is practical, I would suggest 
an organization chart showing the exact 
relationships between positions and the 
functions and responsibilities of each 
member of the staff. In larger organ- 
izations, I think this is extremely valu- 
able in showing each person his part so 
that he can visualize it and see its im- 
portance in relation to the whole. Ev- 
ery encouragement should be given to 
the development of ideas, and sugges- 
tions pertaining to the good of the busi- 
ness should be welcomed from every 
member of the staff. If an idea is found 
valuable or a suggestion adopted, recog- 
nition should be given. As far as pos- 
sible, business matters should be talked 
over, especially between the bank exec- 
utive and his closer assistants and be- 
tween department heads and their as- 
sistants. It is an old saying that two 
heads are better than one. In the bank 
it is beneficial to focus more than one 
mind on a problem. It helps at least 
to develop judgment on the part of sub- 
ordinates. Their opinions should be 
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given consideration and if wrong they 
should be told about it and a proper ex: 
planation given. This, in my judgment, 
is one of the best ways to train assist- 
ants so that they will be prepared for 
the responsibility of passing on matters 
that are delegated to them. Again, I 
say, the banker should train his men as 
fast as possible and delegate his work 
to them. There is no danger of his 
working himself out of a position if he 
is the right kind of man. He will have 
more time for constructive thought and 
business building activities. If he has 
handled his men properly, they will be 
loyal to him and always ready to seek 
his advice and counsel. 

It may be inferred by some that un- 
der such a system there would not be 
discipline, but where there is genuine 
codperation there is always discipline. 
This can be administered in a firm but 
kindly manner, which is more effective 
than the old autocratic way. Where we 
have an organization under good man- 
agement, loyal, earnest and energetic, 
we usually find a successful institution. 
Every member of the staff from presi- 
dent down is alert to serve the custom- 
ers of the bank well and to secure new 
and desirable business. Every member, 
no matter what his position, has his 
sphere of influence in the community, 
and if he is a happy contented employ- 
ee, enthusiastic about his bank and al- 
ways ready to say a good word for it, 
the business will grow in the face of any 
competition. This spirit of codperation 
in efficient service and business build- 
ing should be systematically extended to 
include the directors and then the stock- 
holders and eventually the customers of 
the bank. There are various means of 
cultivating the customer and he is an 
easy subject to work on. The very fact 
that he is doing business with the insti- 
tution indicates that it has his confi- 
dence and usually his good will. 

This brings us out of the bank and we 
now have to consider the attitude of the 
banker toward his community and how 
he can best codéperate with it. In the 
first place, the people want to know 
what kind of a banker he is and they 
soon find out if he is in the business 
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solely for profit. ‘ Unfortunately, there 
are some so-called bankers with such a 
distorted conception of the business that 
they think only of profit and even some- 
times resort to unethical methods to ac- 
complish this end, with apparently no 
sense of their responsibility to render 
a helpful and constructive service for 
that which they receive. Such men, al- 
though there are only a few of them, do 
much to discredit the whole profession. 
The banker cannot pull off any little 
underhanded deals without the knowl- 
edge of it rapidly spreading through the 
community and undermining the confi- 
dence of the people so essential to his 
success. He should have his business 
so organized that he can give some at- 
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tention to public affairs. A reasonable 
part of his time can well be given to 
civic activities for the improvement and 
upbuilding of the community. 

In my opinion, a banker can do no 
better than spend a part of his time 
outside of the bank meeting his custom- 
ers and prospective customers, visiting 
their places of business or their farms, 
familiarizing himself with their pros- 
pects, methods and financial condition. 
He should do this in a friendly, tactful 
way, winning their regard and good will 
at the same time. It would be well for 
him if he knew how to give practical 
advice and useful suggestions when oc- 
easion offered. Great care must be 
taken, however, especially by a new 
man in a community, that he does not 
give the impression of trying to tell the 
other man how to run his business. You 
men know better than I how the average 
farmer resents being told how to do 
things. Sometimes it may be necessary, 
but certainly should be gotten around 
in a very diplomatic way. 

The farmer is usually willing, how- 
ever, and so are other people, to assume 
that the banker knows about financial 
matters. If he has justified their confi- 
dence, they are ready to concede to him 
the business, financial and sometimes 
even political leadership of the com- 
munity. Here, it seems to me is his 
greatest opportunity today for con- 
structive codperation. The land is again 
full of monetary and economic theorists 
preaching unsound and dangerous doc- 
trines. ‘These never seem to want for a 
following and frequently the more er- 
ratic their teaching, the more peopre 
are inclined to believe it. I think it was 
Frank Vanderlip who said ‘““We are a 
nation of economic illiterates.” This is 
a sad commentary on our educational 
system, but who can deny that there is 
not a large measure of truth in it. The 
situation presents a challenge to the 
bankers of the country to rise to the oc- 
casion and with truth and logic vigor- 
ously combat the fallacies of the dema- 
gogue. 

No banker is worthy of the name to- 
day who is not versed in the funda- 
mentals of applied economics, banking 
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and finance. Practical courses of in- 
struction on these subjects are avail- 
able to every bank clerk through the 
efforts of the American Institute of 
Banking or such courses as the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Institute and others. The 
basic knowledge is to be easily had, to- 
gether with information on current de- 
velopments, if we will but apply our- 
selves to a little reading and study. 
Every banker should have these sub- 
jects well in mind and be able to speak 
on them. It is a duty he owes to his 
community. It is expected of him. The 
people naturally look to him for guid- 
ance in such matters and if he does not 
measure up to their expectations, his 
influence is waning and he will not at- 
tain to the high position that should be 
his. This form of codperation outside 
of the bank is, in my opinion, the need 
of the hour and I feel confident that the 
bankers in this organization recognize 
the responsibility and are ready to meet 
it. 
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Apropos—Income Tax 


ORE of our vice-presidents was the re- 
cipient of a letter the other day, rela- 
tive to the computation of income tax, ex- 
tracts from which are as follows: 
“Passing on to less pleasant subjects, we 
come to my (censored) income tax. Here- 
tofore, as you know, it has been our custom 
to have the income tax blank so infested 
with lies and misrepresentations that I have 
never felt sure just where the truth crept 
in. I make no claim for having reformed 
in that respect, but I am more lazy than I 
used to be and, therefore, like to simplify 
my lies whenever possible. In doing this I 
not only reduce my own annoyance, but 
greatly reduce your perplexities over the 
project. What I am getting at is this: I 
believe it would be nicer to tell one real 
good lie, a kind of general, blanket lie to 
cover the whole situation and then not 
bother with any minor details or lies at all. 
Though I have lost thousands of dollars on 
my farm this year, we won’t even put that 
in. 
“The few facts you will need are as fol- 
lows: I still have the same wife and child 
for exemption purposes, and am married. 
My professional earnings, let us say, were 
$6,000. Income taxed at source (dividends), 
$3000. From Liberty Bonds, $500. Other 
sources, $500. If you need any more please 
let me know.’—The Clearing-house Key. 
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Gold Loans for Europe ? 


Must First Take Care of Prerequisites for Restoration of 
Normal Conditions, Then Gold Loans by United 
States Can be Considered 


By Maurice Wertheim 


Member of the Firm of Hallgarten & Co. 


(The following article is part of an address delivered recently before the Foreign Exchange 


Club, New York. 


In this article Mr. Wertheim places his finger very definitely on what seem 


to 


him to be the four chief sore spots on the economic body of a sick Europe. For the solution of 


these ills he offers no cure-all, as they rest in the hands of Europe itself. 


When these evils have 


been remedied, he favors the cancellation of the allied war debt due this country as a final step 


toward stability, and then a gold 
establish their gold standards. 


in his views on certain points, but they can 


loan by the United 
Some of the readers of this article will differ with Mr. 
have 


States to those countries requiring it to 
Wertheim 


no quarrel with the soundness of thought 


involved in his exposition of them.—THE EDITOR.) 


HAT are then the prerequisites 

for the restoration of normal 

conditions? As I see it, we 
must look at fundamentals; we must 
look at the main diseases from which 
the sick nations of Europe are suffering: 
First, their unbalanced budgets; second, 
their inflated currencies; third, the rep- 
arations problem, and, fourth, the prob- 
lem of inter-allied loans. 

I venture to make the statement that 
exchange rates will never be stabilized 
no matter what clever panaceas are ad- 
vanced unless these four illnesses are 
dealt with manfully. 

Everyone agrees that the continued 
overspending by European Governments 
results in ridiculous inflation of curren- 
cies and hence, in altering from moment 
to moment the value of the particular 
currency in terms of our dollar. With the 
printing presses working overtime, no 
American exporter can judge the dollar 
value that he will receive for the goods 
le ships abroad. The relation, there- 
fore, between unbalanced budgets and 
broken-down international trade is ob- 
vious, because budget deficits demand 
more paper money to meet them. This 
probably is elementary and I think that 
by this time everyone agrees that noth- 
ing can be done by America until Euro- 
pean countries show a disposition to 
balance their budgets. 


vAPER MONEY MUST BE DEALT WITH FIRST 


Assuming this as accomplished, the 
corollary will naturally be that the 
countries which follow this sound prin- 
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ciple will thereupon also deal with their 
enormous burden of paper money. How 
they do it, that is to say, whether they 
repudiate entirely or whether they re- 
value it at about current levels, is not 
pertinent. The point is that they will 
have to establish a unit in fixed relation 
to gold if they wish to trade steadily 
with other countries. I think by this 
time the theory of reverting to the old 
system of barter has completely broken 
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down. We must not forget that people 
will not sell unless they know how they 
are going to be paid and the value of 
the consideration which they are to re- 
ceive. 


THE REPARATIONS QUESTION 


Coming to the question of repara- 
tions. The reason why this is a basic 
factor in the stabilization of foreign ex- 
change rates is that those countries 
which expect to receive reparations will 
never balance their budgets until they 
know how much or how little they are 
going to receive in the way of repara- 
tions. Likewise, the reparation-paying 
nations will not know how to readjust 
their financial structure until they know 
how much they are going to be assessed 
in the final analysis. Naturally, this in- 
volves an agreement upon such a sum as 
is possible for the paying nations to de- 
liver without the further printing of 
huge amounts of paper money. 

Right here, we strike some very re- 
markable misconceptions which I think 
are today muddling the minds of many, 
chiefly, it appears to me, because of the 
cowardice of statesmen. Today most 
people recognize that the only way that 
Germany can pay, now that she has 
used up so much of her gold and of her 
outside investments, is ultimately 
through payment in goods. The humor- 
ous part of the situation is that even 
though the nations recognize this, no 
one wants the goods, fearing the effect 
on home industries. As one writer has 
cleverly put it, “The victorious nations 
are now engaging in the royal game of 
passing the buck.” In the end, as I see 
it, the inevitable result will be that Ger- 
many will be assessed that amount 
which, in the normal course of events, 
she would be able to accumulate in the 
form of outside investments and not a 
huge contingent sum, because she could 
not pay it if she would and the Allies 
would not take it if she could. 

One of the most illuminating illustra- 
tions of the gradual dawning of this the- 
ory upon the world was the recent Brit- 
ish coal strike, which everyone now sees 
was a direct result of cheap German in- 
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demnity coal. It is because of this that 
one of our leading American economists 
in a humorous moment was lately heard 
to say that “Lloyd George won the 1918 
election on the slogan that ‘Germany 
should pay to the last penny’ and is 
seeking reélection on the slogan ‘Ger- 
many shall not be permitted to pay a 
damn penny.’ ” 

The stabilization of foreign exchange 
rates can obviously not be attained until 
this problem is settled and it is, as I see 
it, wholly a problem of the education of 
world opinion. I therefore feel that you 
men who understand these things carry 
an unusually heavy responsibility and 
at the same time have a remarkable op- 
portunity. We shall only bring about 
world readjustment if we spread this 
truth, and educate those around us. 
Our statesmen will never do it because 
they have blinded their constituents 
with false promises. They know the 
truth, but await the pressure of public 
opinion which can only be made effec- 
tive by business men who understand 
the situation. 


INTER-ALLIED LOANS 


Exactly the same difficulties as in- 
here in the reparation problem are 
found in the question of inter-allied 
loans and particularly America’s loans 
to the Allies. Did you ever stop to 
think that the annual reparation pay- 
ment, now fixed, without export tax, is 
two billion gold marks per annum or 
five hundred million dollars and that the 
interest on our Governmert’s foreign 
debts is in the neighborhood of six hun- 
dred million dollars per annum. The 
problem of accepting reparation pay- 
ments is troubling the most brilliant 
minds in Europe, but the problem of 
demanding and accepting interest on our 
loans is not troubling our Congressmen 
at all. In fact, we have recently seen 
that many of them seem to be relying 
on it to pay the bonus while at the same 
time they blindly attempt to raise a tar- 
iff barrier to keep out foreign goods 
which, naturally, would be the chief 
form in which payment by foreign gov- 
ernments could be effected. 
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CANCELLATION OF THE WAR DEBT 


On the subject of the war debt, I am 
in favor of the cancellation by the 
United States of our loans to our Allies 
as the final step in the restoration of the 
economic stability of Europe, provided 
the steps previously outlined have been 
taken by our debtors themselves. I fa- 
vor this because in my opinion it is, 
first, good business, and, second, good 
ethics. It is good business because: If 
we do not do it, the payments of interest 
and principal will have to be made in 
goods and will dislocate our industrial 
life. It is good ethics because all of 
these loans were contracted after our 
entry into the war and the greater part 
of the proceeds were used for the pur- 
chase of war supplies here. If we did 
not charge for the boys we sent over, 
why should we charge for the guns we 
sent over unless we value our guns high- 
er than we value our boys! 

Now, I come to what I consider the 
cap-stone of the arch, because, even 
though all of the above things were 
done, I cannot visualize stable ex- 
changes, except after a long period of 
time, unless the United States makes 
loans of actual gold. 

What do we want to do with all the 
gold we have? Have we not had in the 
past few years enough lessons to prove 
to us the relentless march of inflation 
which follows abnormal gold supply? 
However decided we may be that we are 
going to restrict domestic credits, we 
shall not do it if our gold supply ex- 
ceeds our needs; for our laws originate 
very often on account of the number of 
votes they bring, and it is difficult to 
conceive that the pressure of special 
sectional or class interest will be re- 
sisted in the extension of credit. Hence 
it would be a positive boom to us to get 
rid of some of our excess of gold. 


GOLD LOANS 


Assuming that the above prerequisites 
have been met, that the governments of 
Europe have balanced their budgets, 
that they have ceased printing paper 
money, that the reparation terms have 
been moderated to within the capacity 
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of Germany to pay without resort to the 
printing press, that, as a final step, the 
inter-allied debts have been cancelled 
and that currencies have been revalued 
at approximately their current pur- 
chase price of dollars in foreign ex- 
change value—then, the last step in the 
restoration of international economic 
stability is the making of gold loans. 
What do I mean by a gold loan? Let 
us look at the statistics of gold holdings. 
In 1913 the banks of the United States 
had about $700,000,000 of gold and in 
1922 about $3,000,000,000 of gold. In 
1913 the United States banks had twen- 
ty-two per cent. of the world’s supply 
of gold and in 1922 thirty-seven per 
cent. of the world’s gold. On the other 
hand, the percentage of the world’s gold 
held by Germany declined from about 
nine per cent. in 1913 to three per cent. 
in 1922, that of Italy from nine per 
cent. to three per cent. and of France 


























From the Pacific Coast 
to Central Europe 


How the prompt action of a large 
National Bank made possible an 
important transaction by elimi- 
nating delays and uncertainties 


N American exporter on the 
Pacific Coast had received a 
large order from a certain foreign 
concern. A profitable transaction 
was in sight, yet there was lack of 
assurance as to the buyer’s credit and 
the element of time was important. 


The exporter put the matter up to 
the Irving’s Foreign Department. 
Cable connections were established 
with the Irving’ s representative in the 
foreign capital. The credit standing 
of the concern was promptly ascer- 
tained, and with complete assurance 
the American exporter closed the deal. 


The service of the bank was not 
only in securing credit information, 
but also in eliminating the risks of 


delay which might have proved fatal 
to the transaction. 


Pre-eminently commercial for over 
seventy years, the Irving National 
Bank has built up many highly spec- 
ialized departments—all designed to 
make its customer’s dollar more 
powerful by speeding up commercial 
transactions. 


The Irving’s special Bill-of-Lad- 
ing Department is organized to trace 
railroad shipments, to locate freight 
cars on arrival at terminals, to elim- 
inate every sort of delay in releasing 
capital invested in goods in transit. 


Quick, accurate service in collec- 
tions, in transfer of funds, and in 
securing credit information abroad, 
is assured through the Irving’s corre- 
spondents or special representatives 
in more than 5,000 foreign cities and 
through direct cable connections with 
every trade center in the world. 
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from twenty-one per cent. to ten. If 
one takes the succession states of the 
late Austro-Hungarian Empire, name- 
ly, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Jugo-Slo- 
vakia, the conditions are far worse. 
These governments cannot struggle 
along on the small gold reserves they 
now hold. What is the obvious infer- 
ence? The countries that are rich in 
raw materials, including the United 
States and those countries which re- 
mained neutral in the World War, have 
increased their gold holdings. The 
countries with a dense population that 
were belligerents have decreased their 
gold holdings. ‘The world demands a 
redistribution, a reallocation of these re- 
serves. This may be accomplished by 
means of gold loans. 


OUR VAST GOLD RESERVE 


We have today in the neighborhood 
of three billion dollars of gold, which 
means a currency reserve of over seven- 
ty-five per cent. against both the note 
and deposit liabilities of our Federal 
Reserve System. This is entirely out of 
line with the reserves of other coun- 
tries. Now, what is going to happen 
to these countries, even after all of the 
above conditions precedent have been 
met? Will we not be facing a genera- 
tion or more of trade war with them due 
to one cause only, namely: that they 
will work and scheme and plan to get 
from us our excess gold by flooding 
this country with exports which we shall 
have to pay for by gold shipments. Dur- 
ing this process American industry and 
labor will feel the resulting damaging 
effect, either of increasing imports or 
diminishing exports, and the probabili- 
ties are that we shall be feeling to our 
cost this constantly increasing adverse 
trade balance. 

We must take steps to obviate the 
necessity of foreign countries endeavor- 
ing to secure our gold though constant- 
ly increasing exports to us. 

lt may be said that we could buy 
their securities; that we could make pri- 
vate loans to them, but this would only 
be » very small part of what it would 
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be necessary to do to reéstablish the bal- 
ance. However, as I see it, this fight 
for gold is absolutely unnecessary. Why 
should we, with more gold than we can 
use, stay in the position of being con- 
stantly deluged with goods which will 
weaken our industrial life, when we can: 
easily spare it without feeling it an 
iota, and by such sparing eliminate the 
dangers that would follow the above 
described situation. 


GOLD LOANS BY THE UNITED STATES 


The proposition, then, which seems to> 
me should form a specific and integral 
part of any program of readjustment, is 
loans of gold by the Government of the 
United States to countries which re- 
quire it for the establishment of their 
gold standards. In this manner Amer- 
ica will on the one hand do a shrewd 
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stroke of business and on the other con- 
tribute to the prompt rehabilitation of 
the impoverished nations of Europe, 
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and thereby become the leader, as she 
should become, in the restoration of the 
economic stability of the world. 


Changes in China in Past Twenty Years 


Sir Charles Addis Recounts Impression of Recent Visit. 
Stresses Importance of Proper Handling of 
Far East Problem 


good or evil, for war or peace, 

which lie in the proper handling 
of the Far Eastern problem by the Powers 
concerned,” in the belief of Sir Charles 
Addis, K. C. M. G., chairman of the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, and head of the British group 
of the Chinese Consortium. 

Sir Charles has recently returned 
from a visit to China after an absence 
of twenty years since his residence there 
in charge of the Hongkong and Shang- 
hai Banking Corporation. He gave an 
illuminating account of some of the 
many changes which have taken place 
during the years intervening since he 
lived there, in an address delivered by 
him before the Downtown Association, 
New York, on March 28, as guest of 
honor at a luncheon given by Thomas 
W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co. The 
address in full follows: 


[ has “‘infinite possibilities for 


I wish I could recapture for you some 
of the fleeting impressions which 1 gained 
on revisiting scenes in China, where I passed 
the best years of my life, and which still 
Seem strangely familiar after an absence 
of nearly twenty years. I can hardly hope 
to succeed without betraying some of the 
confusion which still lurks in my own mind. 
For China is the land of contradictions, a 
country of which it is scarcely possible to 
make one general statement without imme- 
diately qualifying it by another. 

In Peking where we used to plough our 
way in a springless cart axle-deep in dust 
or mud, according to the season, a thou- 
sand automobiles are running their smooth 
course. In Shanghai there are over four 
thousand of them. In Canton, that swarm- 
ing ant-hill of humanity, narrow alley-ways, 
where formerly a couple of sedan chairs 


could with difficulty pass, have been trans- 
formed into spacious boulevards traversed 
by motor buses with a promise of tramways 
to come. Last year, I was told, four and 
twenty miles of new roads had been opened. 
In the whole city of Peking, when I was a 
resident, there was only one _ two-storied 
building, and now lofty houses and public 
buildings had sprung up like mushrooms in 
the night of my absence. I rubbed my eyes. 
What did it all mean? Clearly when you 
come to estimate the value of human prog- 
ress, it is not the material things, but the 
things unseen which really matter. It is no 
use digging up new roads unless you are 
digging up new ideas along with them. If 
your fine houses, your splendid public build- 
ings are merely that and nothing more, if 
they are not the symbols of a finer, a fuller 
private life, a nobler civic virtue, then are 
they but a sham and an illusion, the base- 
less fabric of a vision ready to dissolve. 

Were there then signs perceptible of men- 
tal and spiritual progress to correspond 
with this material advance? Certainly, 
schools had multiplied. National schools of 
Western learning, such as were not dreamed 
of in my day, had sprung into being, and 
nothing I saw in China gave me greater 
pleasure than to observe the contrast of the 
modern schoolboy at play, the traditional 
scholar’s stoop and solemn splay-footed step 
discarded, freely indulging in the rough-and- 
tumble dear to the heart of the universal 
boy whenever he is left to his own devices. 
Then there is the wide dissemination of 
news by an active and virile vernacular 
press, conducted upon the whole with an 
ability and a sense of patriotism which need 
not fear to challenge comparison with the 
press of other countries. 

And what of the people? Well in the 
ports at any rate and in the great towns, 
the pigtail has vanished and foreign or semi- 
foreign dress has become general. A pair of 
heels no doubt imparts a loftier gait—people 
no longer shuffle. But there was something 
more than that—a more alert and inde- 
pendent air, an unmistakable look of intelli- 
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gence and self-reliance which seemed to be- 
speak a nascent sense of race-consciousness, 
as of a people trying to realize their own 
nationality. 

That was in the Treaty ports. 
had these changes permeated into the in- 


How far 


terior? Not very deep apparently. When 
I crossed the Yangste and took my way 
northward through Honan I found the wear- 
ing of the pigtail almost universal; mule- 
carts and ox-wagons were still ploughing the 
sands which had once, in time immemorial, 
been roads; small-footed women were ev- 
erywhere seen hobbling through the fields, 
or returning laden from market riding on 
the primitive wheelbarrow of a thousand 
years ago; a railway train runs up to the 
Great Wall, but still the long train of cam- 
eis from the Mongolian plains file their way 
into Peking. 

Once more it is, I kept reminding myself, 
the things which are not seen that count. 
Reform may not have penetrated very deep, 
but undoubtedly the spirit of reform is at 
work. Will it go on until it leavens_ the 
whole lump, or will China once more dem- 
onstrate her uncanny power of resisting 
change and arresting the march of modern 
civilization? 

It is only what is called Young China that 
can supply the answer to that question. It 
will not do to dismiss them as a mere hand- 
ful of raw  half-educated youths. All re- 
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forms have been the work of a minority. 
Great is the power of an ideal and Young 
China is fired by the ideal of an independent 
China. We may not like the form of gov- 
ernment they propose, but whether we like 
it or not, for good or evil, the future des- 
tiny of the country rests with the young. 
In Young China lies the only hope of Old 
China. They will blunder, they will make 
mistakes, of course. ‘The more need have 
they of Western sympathy and support. 
They have indeed assumed a heavy responsi- 
bility, but they have set before them a noble 
ideal, and every well-wisher of China will 
earnestly hope that they may so bear them- 
selves as to prove not unworthy of the task 
to which they are called. 

The Young China party have been encour- 
aged—moderately encouraged—by the deci- 
sions of the recent Conference at Washing- 
ton. I say moderately, because I suppose 
no one yet emerged from a conference, not 
even a consortium conference, with all the 
expectations with which he entered it ful- 
filled. No doubt its final results must await 
the verdict of history. But I should judge 
from the conversations I had with returned 
delegates in China and Japan, and from the 
variety of opinions expressed, that it is con- 
sidered that, upon the whole, honors have 
been pretty evenly divided. If that is so, 
then I think the delegates may be congrat- 
ulated on having achieved the highest result 
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of which such a conference is capable. I 
hope I may be allowed to offer my humble 
tribute of respect and admiration for the 
American statesmen who, relying on the 
free and generous impulse of the American 
people, had the faith and courage, the heart 
to conceive and the brain to carry out, this 
high enterprise in the cause of international 
peace. The Conference has been criticised 
for the paucity of its tangible results. Well, 
formal agreements have their uses, but we 
have learned by experience that it is the 
letter which killeth and the spirit which 
maketh alive. It is the spirit evoked, the at- 
mosphere generated, the peace ingeminated 
by the discussions at Washington, which I 
believe will stand in times to come the best 
and most enduring results of that remark- 
able historic gathering. 

Incidentally, the Washington Conference 
has set the seal of international approval on 
the policy of the Consortium and the prin- 
ciple on which it is based. Our view has 
long been that the center of international 
politics was shifting from the West to the 
East, and that the solution of the Far East- 
ern problem was to be sought in the substi- 
tution of international codperation for inter- 
national competition in Chinese affairs. That 
view has now been definitely adopted and 
endorsed by every great Power. It may be 
questioned if present political conditions in 
China left them any alternative. 

I am returning from China more pro- 
foundly impressed than ever before with 
the infinite possibilities for good or evil, for 
war or peace, which lie in the proper hand- 
ling of the Far Eastern problem by the 
Powers concerned. What is that problem? 
It is the unification of China by the estab- 
lishment of a strong and independent cen- 
tral government. Upon that we all agree. 
What then stands in the way? 

Not the people of China. It is to miscon- 
ceive the situation altogether to regard the 
present political situation as a sort of civil 
war between the north and south of China. 
There is no such geographical division. The 
people of the south have no quarrel with the 
people of the north, or any disinclination to 
unite with them. They would welcome re- 
union, 

It is not the governments who stand in 
the way. It is true that the governments 
of north and south have their differences of 
opinion, the south being perhaps more doc- 
trinaire in their application of the demo- 
cralic principle to the machinery of govern- 
ment, but these differences lie in degree 
rather than in kind and could readily be ad- 
justed if the two governments were free, 
as they say they desire to be, to combine in 
creating a strong central government. 

! may remind you, in general confirmation 
oi what I have been saying, that even now 
the government of the north is largely re- 
cruited from the south. The present pre- 
nuer, Liang Shih Yi, comes from Canton. 
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The minister for foreign affairs, Dr. Yen, 
hails from Shanghai. ‘The minister of com- 
munications, Yeh Kung Chao, with whom 
the Consortium is more immediately con- 
cerned, comes from Canton. 

Well, then, if it is not the people, or the 
governments, who is it bars the path to a 
reunited China? 

The answer is that it is the Tu Chuns, 
and none other. Who are the Tu Chuns? 
They are the military governors of prov- 
inces, who have assumed the roll of the rob- 
ber barons of the sixteenth century in Eng- 
land. ‘They have gathered around them bod- 
ies of mercenary troops. They have defied 
the authority of the governments, both north 
and south. They have intercepted the pub- 
lic revenues and oppressed the people by 
forced levies of taxation or blackmail. Their 
power is supreme and has reduced the man- 
dates of government, which formerly ran 
from one end of China to the other, to nul- 
lity. In the north the government is power- 
less to collect any provincial revenue what- 
ever, and is become dependent upon what it 
receives from the maritime customs and the 
salt gabelle, both of which are under foreign 
control. 

Tu Chuns are, of course, not all bad. It 
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is not for me to appraise the motives of any 
of them. It is not always those who are ac- 
tuated by the best motives who are the least 
powerful for evil. Nor shall I attempt to 
differentiate between the varying degrees of 
malignity and turpitude of those whose in- 
fluence is believed to be wholly inimical to 
the formation of a central government. If 
I refer to three of them by name, it is not 
with the intention of expressing any opin- 
ion of their respective merits or demerits, 
but merely to illustrate the more potent of 
the disruptive elements at work in China 
today, the more powerful, either for good 
or evil, of those in whose hands appears to 
lie the more immediate destiny of their coun- 
try. They are Chang Tso Lin in the north; 
Wu Pei Fu in Mid-China, and Chen Chiung 
Min and Sun Yat Sen in the south. These 
are the men, the three military satraps, who 
are paralyzing all attempts to reconstruct a 
central government. They represent no one 
but themselves. They are fighting, like Way- 
land Smith, for their own hand. They have 
attracted around them a body of mercen- 
aries, who flock to one standard as readily 
as to another if the pay is better. It is not 
a national movement. ‘The forces engaged 
are not the forces of China. They are the 
followers of Chang and Wu and Sun. They 
are fighting—not in their country’s cause— 
but for the personal aggrandizement of their 
leaders. 

Separation is no new thing in China. In 
many periods of her long history, notably 
during the ‘'T-ang Dynasty, at the end of the 
ninth and beginning of the tenth centuries, 
China has been divided into separate king- 
doms, but invariably the integrating forces 
have reasserted themselves and I have no 
doubt will do so again. It is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for the rebel leaders to 
maintain their forces in the field, and the 
growing severity of the military exactions, 
to which they have recourse, are oppressing 
the people and making them restive. The 
Chinese have frequently demonstrated their 
power of combination in resisting the levy 
of illegal taxation. It is to the growth of 
this public spirit, this crystallization of one 
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province with another in resisting these mili- 
tary exactions, in establishing a fiscal boy- 
cott of the Tu Chuns, coupled with a weak- 
ening of the rebels’ power by a war of attri- 
tion among themselves, that I am disposed to 
look for a solution of the problem of recon- 
struction. 

The process may be slow and tedious, and 
I can understand the impatience of those 
who would like to accelerate it by placing 
China under the tutelage of the foreign 
Powers. I can understand that policy, but 
I am convinced it is a chimera. In the last 
resort, foreign intervention implies the sanc- 
tion of force, and the employment of inter- 
national force in order to coerce China ‘s 
not a practical policy. China must work 
out her own salvation. All we can do is 
to stand by and, in the words of the Wash- 
ington Conference Resolution, provide China 
with the freest and most unembarrassed op- 
portunity of developing and maintaining for 
herself an effective central government. 

I am conscious as I speak of the difficulty 
of depicting with any degree of accuracy 
the underlying realities of an unstable situa- 
tion in which, however, there will be found 
many compensating balances. It is an exag- 
geration to say there is no government in 
China. The political changes of which the 
newspaper correspondents make so much 
are merely cabinet changes. Whether it 's 
Liang or Yen that is in or out today or to- 
morrow makes little difference to the gov- 
ernment, which continues to function througn 
the various departments very much as be- 
fore. Such is the instinct for law and order 
the capacity for self-government of this 
extraordinary people, that 1920, the last year 
for which figures are available, marked a 
new record in their foreign trade. Last 
year’s customs revenue was larger than ever 
before. In spite of the depredations of the 
Tu Chuns, there was a surplus on the salt 
revenue, after paying all the foreign charges 
secured on it of $51,000,000; railways showed 
an estimated free surplus of $24,000,000. De- 
fault, I hope only a temporary default, 
there has been, owing to the force majeure 
of the Tu Chuns, in the case of one or two 
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foreign debts, but the word “repudiation” 
has never been mentioned in China. We 
have no anxiety about any of our secured 
loans and I repeat what I said here eighteen 
months ago, that there is no better foreign 
bond on the market today than the bond of 
China. 

In the face of all these contradictory com- 
pensatory factors what policy ought the 
Consortium to pursue? Clearly we cannot 
take sides in this matter, or support one 
political party against the other, until we 
are assured that they are in the way of com- 
posing their differences and have the will to 
unite. I do not think the same objection 
would lie against a comprehensive funding 
loan for the conversion of the floating debt, 
since that would enure to the benefit of all 
parties, but with that exception the Con- 
sortium is for the present at any rate de- 
barred from undertaking government loans 
for administrative purposes in China. 

Loans for constructive purposes are in a 
different category. Railways are for the 
benefit of all and in the interest of a United 
China, it is highly desirable that the un- 
completed contracts into which we have 
entered should be fulfilled as soon as pos- 
sible. I know of no step more likely to be 
effective in bringing the governments of the 
north and south together than the linking 
up of the Canton-Hankow and Peking-Han- 
kow railways. 

Indeed, I will go further, and say that 
it seems to me unreasonable to hold up the 
development of communivations in China 
while the government is engaged, it may he 
for a generation, in evolving a new political 
system. In my judgment the time has come 
for the Consortium to consider the prac- 
ticability of negotiating independently with 
an autonomous or group of autonomous 
provinces, for the construction of specific 
railway undertakings within their respective 
borders. It has been suggested that the 
diplomatic recognition of a de jure govern- 
ment in the north need not necessarily ex- 
clude the recognition of a de facto govern- 
ment in the south on the assumption that the 
recognition would be given only for good 


cause and on conditions, such as acceptance 
of China’s foreign liabilities, an undertaking 
to maintain intact the national revenue and 
to bear a proportionate share of the service 
of foreign loans. It is argued that joint 
recognition of this kind might act as an in- 
centive to draw the two governments closer 
together. 

This may sound a tame, even a timorous, 
policy. It certainly demands patience from 
its votaries, but I confess I am jealous for 
the reputation of the Consortium, and fear- 
ful of any premature or unconsidered step 
which might prejudice its usefulness in the 
future, as an instrument for the preserva- 
tion of international amity and peace. 

Meanwhile, do not let us underrate what 
has already been accomplished. We have 
been challenged for failing to obtain the 
recognition of the Chinese government. Well, 
if that is a failure it is easily rectified. You 
can obtain recognition tomorrow from either 
the north or the south by the simple expedi- 
ent of waiving the conditions which you 
have stated must be satisfied before a loan 
is contemplated. Is there anyone who knows 
anything about the subject who will serious- 
ly advocate such a change in our policy? I 
declare there is not a-government in China 
today whose recognition would be of value 
to you, not one whose signature to a loan 
agreement you could accept with any reli- 
ance upon its ability—and in saying so I am 
not impugning either its sincerity or its 
good-will—to fulfill the conditions to which 
it subscribed. We must wait. 

Consider what the Consortium has done, 
is doing, for the people of China. It has 
succeeded in establishing an effective check 
upon the senseless and corrupt government 
expenditure which was rapidly plunging the 
country into bankruptcy. I believe I am 
justified in saying that the profligate bor- 
rowings of foreign moneys, which were men- 
acing the integrity of China by a system of 
insidious financial penetration, has prac- 
tically ceased since the formation of the new 
Consortium. 

Furthermore, acting on the principle that 
Heaven helps those who help themselves, 
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the Consortium has encouraged and devel- 
oped the formation of a syndicate of native 
bankers for the purpose of coéperating in 
the issue of internal silver loans. Apart 
from its economic justification, in encourag- 
ing thrift and utilizing the national savings 
for national purposes before seeking assist- 
ance from abroad, I attach the greatest im- 
portance to this movement as a means of 
giving men with a stake in the country an 
interest in good government and a strong 
incentive to work for its rehabilitation. It 
is the bane of Chinese politics, an inheritance 
from the old regime, that they have been 
left too much in the hands of the literati. 
Until we can get the business men, the men 
with a stake in the country, to join hands 
with the educated classes, we shall never se- 
cure the formation of that sane and sound 
public opinion, upon which, in the last resort, 
governments must depend for their power 
and foreigners for their security. 

So much for China. What has the Con- 
sortium done for Europe and America? 

There is no more urgent task, none more 
fraught with consequence of good evil for 
the peace of the world, I might even say for 
the future of civilization, as we understand 
it, than to discover and disclose the essential 
unity underlying the diversity of national 
interests, and to unite them in a common 


aim, a common policy for the Far East. I 
claim that in this, its primary and most im- 
portant objective, the Consortium has 
achieved complete success. The Consortium 
has its drawbacks. I know that. But con- 
sider the alternative. Drop the Consortium 
and tomorrow you will be thrown back upon 
the policy of “spheres of interest.” That 
is no arbitrary personal opinion. It is in 
the nature of things. Reverse the process 
by which coéperation has been substituted 
for competition and the creditor nations 
will be forced in self defense to safeguard 
the area of their securities. There is 
nothing except the Consortium which stands 
between China and the resumption of 
“spheres of interests” and no one who re- 
calls the international rivalries and jeal- 
ousies which marked the period, known 
as the Battle of Concessions, with all 
its aftermath of territorial aggression and 
international wrongdoing, will consider al- 
most any sacrifice too great to avert the re- 
newal of such a calamity to China, such a 
menace to the peace of the world. The Con- 
sortium has justified itself and will continue 
to justify itself so long as we stand firm and 
stand togetner. Never were its claims to 
your consideration and support more insist- 
ent, more clamant, than they are today. 
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Great Britain 
THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The decline in wholesale prices was 
much less marked in February, the av- 
erage level for that month being only 1 
per cent. below that for January, says 
the March letter of the London County 
Westminster & Parrs Bank, Limited. 
The present indications are that the 


steady fall has momentarily ceased, but 
it by no means follows that the next 
movement will be an upward one. 

Raw materials still continued to de- 


cline in price. The most noticeable de- 
creases were recorded in the case of 
non-ferrous metal quotations, although 
during March there has been a slight 
recovery. ‘The fact that the general de- 
cline has largely been arrested must be 
ascribed to a temporary reaction in quo- 
tations for many foodstuffs, the chief 
advances being in wheat, flour, maize, 
mutton and cheese. Heavy declines, 
however, took place in fish and eggs— 
both being commodities which are sub- 
ject to sudden changes—while Argen- 
tine beef became much cheaper. 

The general trend of food prices has 
been somewhat obscured by these di- 
verse movements, and, while four out 
of the five wholesale index numbers reg- 
istered a small increase in food, one, 
the Times, showed a decrease of 1.8 per 
cent. Moreover, although a slight ad- 
vance in retail food prices would not 
have been a surprise, the cost-of-living 
figure for March was two points below 
that for February, while the ministry of 
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labor’s food index number fell by nearly 
1 per cent. 
THE GEDDES REPORT 


The principal financial event of the 
last month was the publication of the 
report of the Geddes, says the March 
letter of Barclay’s Bank Ltd., London. 
The report was issued in three sections, 
the third containing the following sum- 
mary of the reductions recommended: 


First interim report: 
Navy 
Army 
Air force 
Education 
Health 
Wer Es QW... 


£21,000,000 
20,000,000 
5,500,000 
18,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,300,000 


£70,300,000 
1,171,875 

















Adjustment on first report 
Second interim report: 
Trade group 
Export credit .......... 
Agricultural group . 
Police and prisons ......... 
General 


£538,000 
500,000 
855,000 
1,595,000 
102,000 


£3,590,000 








Third report: 
Colonial group 
Legal group 
Revenue departments ............... 
Houses of Parliament and cer- 

tain civil departments ............ 
Works and public buildings 

group 
Art and science group ............- 
Foreign Office, Cte. cccconcnencnee 
Stationery office and registrar- 

general . 
Miscellaneous group ~ 0. 


£2,285,500 
94,500 
2,509,200 





935,000 


895,800 
42,900 
304,300 





584,300 
1,130,800 
£8,782,300 
Further review of estimates . 
for war pensions ...............__ 3,000,000 


Grand total .. £86,844,175 
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The sum to be aimed at as a reduc- 
tion in the year 1922-23 was £175,000,- 
000, of which £75,000,000 had already 
been indicated by the departments, and 
the task of the committee was to rec- 
ommend retrenchments to the extent of 
the difference, 7. e., £100,000,000. The 
above summary, however, only covers 
£86,844,175, leaving a balance of £13,- 
155,825 to be found. With a view to 
providing this the committee invite at- 
tention to the possibility of a further re- 
duction in naval expenditure, as a result 
of the Washington Conference; in mili- 
tary expenditure, upon a review of the 
foreign garrisons abroad; and in naval 
expenditure under the heading of oil 
stocks and oil storage. Under these 
three headings, the committee are confi- 
dent the sum necessary to complete the 
total of £100,000,000 can be found. 


CREDITS FOR INDUSTRY 


A progress report has been issued by 
the advisory committee appointed to ad- 
vise the government under the trade fa- 
cilities act, says the March monthly let- 
ter of Lloyds Bank Ltd., London. It 
may be recalled that the act embodies 
the most important of the government’s 
constructive proposals for alleviating 
the worst period of unemployment that 
the country has experienced for prob- 
ably a hundred years. Under its pro- 
visions the treasury is empowered to 
guarantee the principal and/or interest 
of loans up to a total of £25,000,000, 
the proceeds of which are to be spent 
in such a manner as to promote employ- 
ment in the United Kingdom. The com- 
mittee reports that it has examined over 
500 proposals. It has acted on the 
principle that the object of the act is 
to give a government guarantee to sound 
undertakings possessing reasonable se- 
curity which wish to proceed with cap- 
ital works but are unable to do so ow- 
ing to the difficulty of raising the nec- 
essary money, and it has made it its 
aim in every case to obtain a good com- 
mercial security. The following shows 
the progress made: 
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pe a complete organization 
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guarantees 
£2,100,000 


Amount for which 
have been passed 

Amount of applications as re- 
gards which the committee is 
prepared to recommend a guar- 
antee after having examined 
the propositions with great 
care; but in respect of which 
there are technical, Parlia- 
mentary, or other difficulties 
which the applicants have not 
in every case surmounted 

Other serious applications as to 
which the committee has stated 
generally the terms on which it 
could be prepared to recom- 
mend a guarantee 

Further serious propositions still 
under discussion (chiefly for- 
eign government loans) ........... 


14,000,000 


10,000,000 


7,500,000 


The serious propositions before the 
committee cover work to be carried out 
in the United Kingdom, Ireland, India, 
four continental European countries, 
and Africa. If the work is carried out 
outside the United Kingdom, the amount 
guaranteed will be determined by the 
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sum which is to be expended on labor 
and materials in this country. 


France 
TRADE AND FINANCE 


Financial adjustments are still in the 
foreground in France, according to ca- 
ble advices to the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington. The 1922 spe- 
cial budget, known as “Expenses Re- 
coverable from Germany,” has passed 
the Chamber of Deputies, showing total 
approved expenditures of 10,600,000,- 
000 francs, a reduction of 10,100,000,- 
000 from the same section in the 1920 
budget, and 4,700,000,000 from that of 
1921. While hypothetical receipts are 
enumerated, including cash reparations 
payments and the proceeds from nego- 
tiations of German reparations bonds, 
actual returns from these sources are 
very doubtful, and the major portion of 
the amount will have to be raised by in- 
creasing the floating debt or possibly a 
later consolidation loan. In addition to 
the budget, the Credit National is to 
furnish 8,000,000,000 francs, and group 
loans of war damage sufferers 4,000,- 
000,000 francs. There is no early pros- 
pect of the termination of loans previ- 
ously floated or guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment, and this factor will continue to 
make difficult the raising of capital for 
industrial enterprises. 

The yield of indirect taxes and reve- 
nues for February has just been pub- 
lished and shows the decidedly unfa- 
vorable total of approximately, 1,000,- 
000,000 francs. This represents a defi- 
cit of 241,000,000 francs, or 19 per 
cent. below estimates as compared with 
previous deficits of 99,000,000 in Janu- 
ary and 39,000,000 in December. 


BANK OF FRANCE REDUCES RATE 


On March 11 the Bank of France 
lowered its interest rate to 5 per cent., 
the previous rate of 514 per cent. hav- 
ing been in effect since July 28, 1921. 
The total note circulation of the bank 
on March 9 was 36,205,852,000 francs, 
as compared with 36,704,223,000 a 
month previous. Absorption of com- 
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mercial paper is largely responsible for 


the reduction. Advances of the bank 
to the government were 21,900,000,000 
francs on March 9, as compared with 
26,100,000,000 a year ago. 

From a quotation of $0.0885 on Feb- 
ruary 1, the franc improved steadily 
to $0.0921 on March 1. Since the lat- 
ter date, there has been a slight easying 
off to $0.0893. The strength of the 
franc is considered to be mainly due to 
the small volume of transactions; the 
effect of the transfer of the proceeds of 
the Department of the Seine loan from 
New York and London to Paris; 
French railroad borrowings in London, 
and the expectation of a heavy tourist 
movement. 


PRICES MOVE DOWNWARD 


The Paris retail price index, based 
on the average 1914 prices of thirteen 
foodstuffs commodities, has dropped 
from 319 in January to 307 for Febra- 
ary. On February 1, the average condi- 
tion of French crops, including winter 
wheat, meslin, rye, winter barley, win- 
ter oats, stood at 63 per cent., or “fairly 
goods,” as compared with 61 per cent. 
on January 1 and 73 per cent. a year 
ago. The area of wheat sown on Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, was 112,540 hectares less 
than in 1921; oats, 45,070 less, and rye 
practically the same as in 1921. 

At an extraordinary stockholders’ 
meeting of the Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique held March 4, a capital 
increase from 81,000,000 to 200,000,- 
000 francs was voted. 

Railroad traffic is slightly reduced. 
The number of freight cars loaded daily 
amount to approximately 45,000, includ- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine. Important rate re- 
ductions are expected on sugar beets, 
lumber and certain agricultural and met- 
allurgical products. 


Italy 
FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


The financial crisis has been limited 
to the Banca di Sconto, but money ‘8 
scarce and other banks are strictly lim- 
iting their credits, says a cable to the 
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Department of Commerce at Washing- 
ton. At the present time the banks are 
holding their own, but the burden of 
financing the important group of indus- 
tries which was formerly accommodated 
by the Banca di Sconto has been shifted 
to their shoulders. The industries that 
are sound will be taken care of. There 
is an exceptionally active demand for 
the short-term treasury notes which con- 
tinue to absorb heavy private invest- 
ments, and naturally limit the capital 
available for industries. Interest on 
these notes has been reduced by one- 
half per cent. and now stands at 51/4 
per cent. for six to eight months’ notes 
and 714 per cent. for nine to twelve 
months’ notes. 

New capital for investment in indus- 
trial undertakings is decidedly limited, 
and even the soundest. enterprises are 
obliged to get along with the accommo- 
dation that is strictly necessary. The 
banks are under exceptionally heavy 
pressure at a time when their resources 

already to a large extent tied up in 





loans which cannot be liquidated except 
very gradually. 

In spite of increased revenues the 
state is still faced with a heavy deficit 
which is being met by increasing the 
floating debi, which is now estimated at 
30,000,000 lire. While progress has 
been made, it has been necessarily slow, 
owing to the general economic situation 
which prevents the realization of a more 
radical program of taxation, and to the 
unsatisfactory political situation, which 
prevents the carrying out of any radical 
program of effecting economies. Tex- 
tile industries continue fairly active, 
though somewhat handicapped by short- 
age of electric power, which has limited 
production. The crop outlook is slight- 
ly more favorable owing to heavy rains 
and snows in the northern provinces. 
Stocks in all lines are reduced to the 
minimum, and an increased demand will 
consequently cause an immediate im- 
provement in prices. Purchases of raw 
material are being made only to meet 
present requirements. 
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Germany 


FINANCE AND COMMERCE 

The course of development of Ger- 
man economic life since the commence- 
ment of the year, says a recent letter of 
the Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin, once 
again proves that, to a very large ex- 
tent, conditions here are still governcd 
by the reparation problem. The let- 
ter continues: 


The negative result of the conference at 
Cannes which, although conceding minor 

oints, kept aloof from the main issue, has 
eft matters in a state of suspense. The 
question whether, during this year, 2000 or 
only 500 millions of gold marks are to be 
raised on account of reparation payments, 
does not only affect the German budget, 
but is of vital importance to the economic 
situation of the country on the whole. The 
feeling of uncertainty has been intensified 
by the postponement of the Genoa Confer- 
ence. ‘ine idea of calling such a conference 
was all the more congenial to Germany, as 
she would very specially benefit by any 
measures which might be devised, in order 
to mitigate, as far as possible, the world- 
wide commercial crisis. 

It must, of course, be conceded that, as 
the low value of the mark promotes our 
exports, the majority of German industries 
are still fairly Seer. But what we would 


Bielefeld office of the Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin 


again impress upon people abroad, as it 
does not appear to be sufficiently appreci- 
ated, is that, in spite of this tavorable symp- 
tom, Germany suffers very severely by the 
general shrinkage in the international ex- 
change of goods and the restricted pur- 
chasing power of so many countries. 


EXPORT FIGURES 


In spite of great exertions, we only man- 
aged to export last year goods to the value 
of 31, to 4 milliards of gold marks (against 
10 milliards in the year 1913), while, on the 
other hand, the imports of the necessary 
raw materials and foodstuffs amounted to 
some 5 milliards of gold marks. According 
to the English trade returns, the German 
export to England is, relatively to weight 
and as far as the majority of goods are 
concerned, still much below 50 per cent. of 
the turnover of the year 1913. The German 
exports of all classes of goods in 1913 
totalled fully 6 millions of tons a month, 
while, in the last months of 1921, they 
hardly reached 2 millions of tons. These 
figures should, once for all, dispose of the 
fiction that German trade has recovered its 
former supremacy in the markets of the 
world and that the increasing number of 
unemployed in other industrial countries 
must needs be ascribed to renewed German 
competition. The truth lies in just the op- 
posite direction, for, as a matter of fact, 
Germany suffers, equally with other coun- 
tries, by the general commercial depression 
which makes it quite impossible to her to 
set up a properly balanced trade budget. 
It is for these reasons that Germany at- 
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taches so much importance to a successful 
issue of the Genoa Conference. But, as we 
are firmly convinced that the confusion 
’ which has overcome all, and especially the 
European markets, may be directly traced 
to the anomalies of the Versailles Treaty, 
we do not anticipate any tangible result 
from the deliberations of the Conference, un- 
less the agenda includes a full and detailed 
discussion of the circumstances, which arose 
as an immediate sequel to the stipulations 
of the peace treaty. Besides, and a study 
of the figures of the foreign trade returns 
of England and America will prove the 
correctness of our assertion, the commercial 
crisis which has spread all over the world 
has now reached a phase beyond which a 
further postponement of the solution would 
be fatal. 


Holland 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The economic position of The Neth- 
erlands seems much the same, says 
Trade Commissioner Adams, at The 
Hague, in a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, as during 
January and February. Government 
finances are in good condition, with a 
slight deflation of currency, a high per- 
centage of reserve, and a movement to- 
ward funding the somewhat high float- 
ing debt. Industry still suffers from 
German competition and the effect of 
the relatively high value of the Dutch 
guilder. Trade figures indicate that the 
adverse balance is gradually becoming 
fess marked. 

Imports into The Netherlands for the 
month of January amounted to 153,- 
000,000 guilders, whereas during Jana- 
ary of last year imports were valued at 
222,000,000. All items of imports show 
a decrease over the previous year ex- 
cept dyes, chemicals, textiles and glass. 
The exports during January, 1922, 
reached 86,000,000 guilders in value, as 
compared with 116,000,000 the year be- 
fore. There has been a noticeable de- 
crease over the former figures in all ex- 
ports except vegetable products, dyes 
and chemicals. The balance of trade 
against The Netherlands, as shown by 
the January, 1922, figures, continues to 
be of considerable proportion (67,000,- 
000 guilders), but it is nevertheless not 
so adverse as the January, 1921, month- 
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ly balance, and shows a continuation of 
the general tendency toward a less ad- 
verse balance noted throughout 1921. 

Winter wheat has suffered from se- 
vere frosts, and the rye fields show 
many bare spots. Dutch farmers are 
undecided whether to sow sugar beets or 
flax; low prices discourage the one 
course almost as much as the other. A 
delegation of Dutch potato dealers has 
gone to Poland to purchase potato 
stocks for shipment to Holland, on ac- 
count of the fact that Polish potato 
prices are considerably lower than 
Dutch. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES BOND ISSUE 


The Guaranty Company of New 
York, as head of a syndicate, has closed 
negotiations for the purchase of a new 
issue of $40,000,000 Dutch East Indies 
forty-year external sinking fund 6 per 
cent. gold bonds, which are being of- 
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fered today at 94°, and interest. The 
bonds will yield about 6.73 per cent. to 
the earliest redemption date, March 1, 
1932, or more than 6.35 per cent. if held 
to maturity. ‘They are to be dated 
March 1, 1922, and to mature March 1, 
1962. The issue is authorized by the 
law of December 30, 1921, passed by 
The Netherlands Parliament and ap- 
proved by the crown. 

The offering syndicate, headed by the 
Guaranty Company of New York, in- 
cludes Harris, Forbes & Company ; Lee, 
Higginson & Company; the Chase Se- 
curities Company; Bankers Trust Com- 
pany; Kidder, Peabody & Company, 
and the Union Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh. 

The bonds are to be direct external 
obligations of the Government of the 
Dutch East Indies and will not be re- 
deemable during the first ten years, but 
thereafter will be redeemable at the op- 
tion of the government, as a whole or 
in part, at par and accrued interest. 
Interest is payable March 1 and Sep- 
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tember 1, and principal and interest are 
payable in United States gold coin of 
the present standard of weight and fine- 
ness, or its equivalent, at the main office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, without deduction for any 
taxes, present or future, of The Neth- 
erlands or the Dutch East Indies. 


DUTCH EAST INDIAN TRADE 


Regarding the growth of foreign 
trade in the Dutch East Indies, and the 
importance which this growth has as- 
sumed, the Foreign Trade Review of the 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston, says: 


Importations to the Dutch East Indies, 
expressed in American dollars, were, in 
1898, $69,000,000; in 1911, $160,000,000; in 
1917, $200,000,000, and in 1920, $471,000,000; 
an increase of more than 500 per cent. in 
twenty-two years. In 1898 the Islands ex- 
ported to the value of $82,000,000; in 1911, 
$209,000,000; in 1917, $317,000,000, and in 
1920, $801,000,000; an increase of nearly 
1000 per cent. in twenty-two years. 

The share of the United States in this 
trade was relatively small. In 1920 we im- 
ported $167,415,935 worth of these goods, 
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and exported only $59,018,192; or about 20 
per cent. of the exports and only 12 per 
cent. of the imports. The fact that the 
United States in that year accounted for 25 
per cent. of the entire world’s trade shows 
conclusively that we have not made the most 
of the lucrative field presented by the Neth- 
erlands East Indies. 


CHIEF PRODUCTS 

The most important product grown in the 
Dutch East Indies is sugar, and the amount 
produced is increasing rapidly. In 1910 
nearly 2.8 billion English pounds were pro- 
duced, and in 1920 the total production 
reached 3.5 billion pounds. Conservative 
estimates for 1921 show a further increase 
of 714 per cent. over 1920. Java as a cane 
producing country ranks second only to 
Cuba. Nearly a hundred million pounds of 
coffee and the same amount of tea were 
exported in 1920; 125,000 tons of tobacco; 
42,000 pounds of indigo; 150,000 tons of co- 
pra; 10 million pounds of cinchona bark; 
nearly a million pounds of sulphate of qui- 
nine; 60,000 tons of rubber; 15,000 tons of 
tin; 166 million pounds of tapioca products; 
2000 tons of cassia; 30,000 tons of pepper, 
and 11 million plaited hats were exported 
the same year. Other products of impor- 
tance that may well be mentioned are rice, 
which is entirely consumed by the natives; 
kapok, a fibrous substance used in the man- 
ufacture of mattresses and pillows, but late- 
ly used in life preservers, as it has a buoy- 
aney twice that of cotton and eight times 
that of cork; Indian corn; peanuts; essential 
oils; and cocoanuts. 


IMPORT CF MANUFACTURED GOODS 


As in most tropical countries, the lack of 
extensive manufacturing development causes 
the Dutch Fast Indies to be a large import- 
er of manufactured goods. ‘The most im- 
portant item brought in is cotton goods. In 
fact, the Island of Java is reported to be 
the third largest importer of cotton goods 
in the world. Formerly the supply came 
almost entirely from Holland and England, 
but since the war this trade has been shared 
by Japan and the United States. Among 
other important items are: Machinery; agri- 
cultural implements; automobiles, and steam 
engines, of which the United States sup- 
plies a fair share. Another large import 
item is rice. While this is prduced in quan- 

ty by the natives, the domestic supply is 
not enough, and it is brought to the Islands 
from the neighboring states of British India, 
Indo-China and Siam. Among other required 
irticles of lesser importance are fertilizer; 
jute bags for sugar; matches; cement; glass- 
ware; dyes; lamps; soap, and many miscel- 
laneous manufactures. 
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VAST AREAS AWAIT EXPLOITATION 


The figures show how enormously the for- 
eign trade of the Netherlands East Indies 
is increasing every year, and indicate how 
rapidly those fertile lands are being exploit- 
ed. Furthermore, vast tracts of undeveloped 
land of great latent value await the coming 
of capital for their exploitation. Unlike the 
tropics of our own Americas, where polit- 
ical discord has retarded development, the 
Dutch East Indies presents to the foreigner 
a stable, efficient government and an ever 
advancing civilization. In this connection 
the pending treaties which aim to avoid 
armed conflicts in the Pacific are important 
as a further guarantee to the investor of 
capital in the Dutch East Indies. The atti- 
tude of the mother country is another insur- 
ance against political discord. Instead of 
oppression of the natives and a monopo- 
listic attitude, the exact opposite is the case. 
Foreign capital is encouraged in every way, 
and every facility is provided for the pro- 
motion of industries, and for the education 
of the native population mentally and 
physically. 
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Austria 


FINANCIAL AND TRADE 
CONDITIONS 


A period of suspense and apprehen- 
sion in Austrian business circles result- 
ing in lessened industrial activity is re- 
ported in a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. This situa- 
tion may be relieved by the fact that 
the foreign credits previously promised 
by England, France, Italy and Czecho- 
slovakia were officially confirmed on 
March 8. Four million pounds of credit 
are at the disposition of the Austrian 
Government and will be used for reg- 
ulating the foreign currency market. As 
a means thereto the government con- 
templates selling foreign securities for 
Austrian notes and making short term 
loans on securities of value, also dis- 
counting bills of exchange payable in 
sound money for not more than sixty 
days. Credit from Czechoslovakia 
amounts to 500,000,000 Czechoslovak 
crowns, and is to be used chiefly for the 
aischarge of previous obligations of the 
Austrian Government for coal, sugar 
and transportation. Although these 
credits are only a temporary relief of 
Austrian finance they have revived the 
hope that sooner or later there will be a 
restoration of Austria with foreign help. 


COAL SUPPLIES INCREASE 


The coal situation is somewhat im- 
proved. Austrian state railways have a 
supply for 35 days, the southern rail- 
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ways for 30 days and the electric works 
for 25 days. The deliveries of Ruhr 
coke to the Alpine Montan Company 
were resumed on February 22. How- 
ever, the situation is still serious. On 
February 8, the Vienna University was 
compelled to suspend lectures and 
classes because of lack of coal for heat- 
ing purposes. 

Unemployed in Vienna are officially 
reported on February 25 as 34,000. It 
is estimated that there are 45,000 unem- 
ployed in Austria. The Volkswirt in- 
dex of the cost of living stood on March 
1 at 1673. Austrian industries are fac- 
ing a serious crisis, since German man- 
ufacturers with lower wages and pro- 
duction costs are beginning to underbid 
by 30 per cent. in the machine tools in- 
dustry, 25 per cent. in the aluminum in- 
dustry and also in motor tools, automo- 
biles, cast iron and leather. However, 
the Austrians claim that they are pro- 
ducing better quality goods. At the 
present rate of exchange, it is possible 
to import some American articles, for 
example, shoes priced at from $3 to $4. 


TRADE DECLINING 


Since the first week of February the 
movements of merchandise have been 
stagnant, notwithstanding price reduc- 
tion. Purchasers are expecting further 
reductions and are holding off. Aus- 
trian exports have fallen off, particular- 
ly on account of German and Czech 
competition and because of the economic 
crisis in Jugo Slavia. Only exports to 
Rumania have been fully maintained. 
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Of western European countries England 
was the best customer in February, 
chiefly buying paper, pasteboard, fancy 
goods and metal articles. The opening 
of the Vienna Sample Fair on March 
19 inspires the hope of improved busi- 
ness activity. Consul Foster reports 
that the declared exports to the United 
States during February amounted to 
$378,000, including furs, $55,000; 
aluminum, $41,000; art works, $30,000, 
and returned American goods, chiefly 
leather, $125,000. 

Railway passenger rates were in- 
creased by 300 per cent. on February 1, 
freight rates by 150 per cent. 


Belgium 
FINANCE AND TRADE 


The Belgian budget for the current 
year shows total expenditures of 7,459,- 
824,800 francs; receipts, 6,317,673,869 
franes, with a resulting deficit of 1,142,- 
150,931 francs, according to a cable to 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 


ington. Although at first glance this 
deficit appears very favorable as com- 
pared with that of 4,581,689,085 francs 
in 1921, the decrease is chiefly due to 
an enlarged estimate of cash reparations 
receipts due on Belgian priority for the 
coming year. These are placed at 
2,500,870,000 francs as compared with 
296,752,000 francs last year. 

The situation of the Banque Nation- 
ale shows no important change from a 
month ago. Note circulation fluctuated 
between 6,259,131,000 francs on Febru- 
ary 23, and 6,320,342,000 on March 2, 
the increase being mainly explained by 
the movement of treasury accounts and 
private accounts current. Metallic re- 
serves decreased slightly from 307,001,- 
000 francs on February 23, to 306,919,- 
000 francs on March 9, the metallic 
cover over combined deposits and note 
circulation on the latter date being 
maintained at 4.8 per cent. From a New 
York quotation of $0.083 on February 
17, Belgian exchange moved upward to 
$0.0878 on February 27, then gradu- 
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ally dropped back and stood at $0.0841 
on March 17. 

The Belgian industrial situation dur- 
ing the past month has been marked by 
decreased orders, falling prices, wage 
reductions and increased fuel stocks. 
The metallurgical and window-glass 
industries are the most seriously af- 
fected. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
Wholesale price indices of January 1, 
as published by the ministry of indus- 
try and labor, show only slight changes 
from previous compilations. Chemical 
fertilizers increased 2 per cent. since 
December 1; textile products 4 per 
cent., and crude rubber 4 per cent., 
these being offset by declines of 10 per 
cent. on resins; 4 per cent. on tar and 
derivatives; 3 per cent. on food prod- 
ucts; 2 per cent. on chemicals, and 3 
per cent. on fats, while glass and cera- 
mics, structural materials, native leaf 
tobacco, mineral oils and metal prod- 
ucts were stationary. Prices of import- 
ed staples show advances on corn, oats, 
forage, American flour, linseed oil and 
cake, oleaginous grains and lard; while 
crude rubber, resins, coffee, turpentine, 
rice and mineral oils are generally low- 
er. Owing to unusually active purchases 
of southern pine during January and 
February stocks at Antwerp are now re- 
ported to be practically double those 
customary at this season, with the result 
that the market is restricted and buyers 
are waiting for further drop in prices. 


Czecho-Slovakia 
LOAN ARRANGED 


A simultaneous offering of $50,000,- 
000 8 per cent. bonds of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic was made recently in New 
York, where $14,000,000 of the bonds 
are offered; in London, where the block 
is £2,800,000, and in Amsterdam, where 
the total offered will be £500,000. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and the National City Company 
offer the bonds in New York. They are 
secured external sinking fund gold 
bonds, due April 1, 1951, and are to be 
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sold at 96% and accrued interest to 
delivery, to yield 8.30 per cent. to ma- 
turity. The bonds are being offered in 
London by Messrs. Baring Brothers & 
Co., Ltd., N. M. Rothschild & Sons and 
J. Henry Schroeder & Co., and in Am- 
sterdam by Messrs. Hope & Co. 

A statement issued concerning the 
bonds of the new republic, the first of 
the mid-Europeans to re-finance in the 
United States since the war, said in 
part: 

“The bonds are secured by a first 
specific charge on receipt from the cus- 
toms duties and on the net profits of 
the tobacco monopoly, which together 
for 1922 are estimated to yield kronen 
1,246,000,000, which at the present rate 
of exchange of about 134, cents, is equiv- 
alent to $21,812,000. Charges for inter- 
est and sinking fund, when the entire 
authorized amount of $50,000,000 bonds 
shall have been issued, will amount to 
only $4,500,000 per annum. 

“The bonds are to be redeemable by 
means of a cumulative sinking fund of 1 
per cent. per annum, to be applied semi- 
annually to the purchase of bonds under 
par or to drawings at par should the 
bonds be unobtainable under par, the 
first redemption by lot taking place Oc- 
tober 1, 1923. Except for the sinking 
fund, the bonds are not subject to re- 
demption before May 1, 1932, at 108 
per cent. and accrued interest. 

“The debt of the republic consists of 
internal funded and floating loans, ad- 
vances by the Allies (including $91,- 
279,529 advanced by the United States), 
the part of the pre-war debt of Austria- 
Hungary to be assumed under the 
Treaties of St. Germain and Trianon— 
not yet definitely fixed by the Repara- 
tion Commission—and a contribution to 
the war costs of the Allies, also provid- 
ed for by the above Treaties. The total 
debt, figured at approximately the pres- 
ent rate of exchange of 134 cents, and 
including the present issue in London, 
New York and Amsterdam, will not ex- 
ceed $53 per capita. 

“Czechoslovakia has kept itself en- 
tirely free from continued paper money 
inflation. This is evidenced by the fig- 
ures in regard to the total amount of 
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bank notes outstanding, which aggre- 
gated 11,288,000,000 kronen on Janu- 
ary 1, 1921, while the latest return re- 
ceived by mail shows notes outstanding 
amounting to 10,744,000,000 kronen, or, 
at the above rate of exchange, only $14 
per capita. On the other hand, the 
banking department held gold, silver 
and foreign balances to the aggregate of 
980,000,000 kronen. The republic has 
a favorable trade balance for the calen- 
dar years 1920 and 1921.” 


Poland 


THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 


An article on the account of the na- 
tion’s fiscal condition, as given out by 
Finance Minister Michalski, is con- 
tained in a recent issue of Poland, the 
monthly organ of the American Polish 
Chamber of Commerce. The article 
reads as follows: 

A detailed account of the nation’s fiscal 


condition was —— to the committee 
on tinance and budget of the Polish Parlia- 





ment by Minister of Finance Michalski, on 
January 12. The marked reduction in the 
amount of new currency being printed each 
month, and the adoption of economy meas- 
ures which will result in the saving of many 
billions of marks annually through the elim- 
ination of non-essential government depart- 
ments, were two favorable developments re- 
ported by the minister. 

He stated that the printing of new cur- 
rency notes had been reduced from a high 
record of slightly over 20,000,000,000 in Oc- 
tober to 7,000,000,000 in December. He gave 
the following figures on the notes issues of 
the Polish State Loan Bank for the last six 
months of 1921: July, 10,000,000,000 marks; 
August, 17,375,000,000; September, 20,000,- 
000,000; October, 20,500,000,000; November, 
15,500,000,000; December, 7,000,000,000. 


ad DETAILS OF METAL RESERVE 


On December 31, 1921, according to 
Minister Michalski, there were out- 
standing 229,000,000,000 marks (ap- 
proximately $80,000,000). Against 
these issues he cited the following assets 
in the possession of the State Loan 
Bank: 


1. Gold worth 24,920,974 
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coins 
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marks par value ($5,931,000). At the 
present rate of exchange these coins 
arc worth in excess of 60,000,000,000 
marks. 

2. Silver coins worth 42,500,000 
marks par value. At present exchange 
these coins are worth over 10,000,000,- 
000 paper marks. 

3. Bullion worth more than 15,000,- 
000,000 paper marks. 

4. Foreign currency worth nearly 
5,000,000,000 paper marks. 

5. Accounts due to the extent of 
nearly 14,000,000,000 marks. 


On deposit with the State Loan Bank, 
or owned by it, are the following addi- 
tional assets: 

1, Gold rubles recently paid by the 
Soviet Government in partial fulfill- 
ment of the terms of the Treaty of 
Riga, to tlfe extent of 5,000,000 gold 
rubles or over 10,000,000 gold marks. 

2. Foreign securities of the Soviet 
Government, par value nearly 4,000,000 
rubles. 
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3. Large quantities of precious met- 
al and art objects not yet appraised. 

4. Gold, silver, copper and alum- 
inum bars. 

Additional potential resources still to 
be received were given as follows: 

1. Two hundred and fifty-nine par- 
cels of precious articles given the state. 

2. Balance of gold due from Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Bank, variously esti- 
mated from 10,000,000 to 17,000,000 
gold kronen. 

8. About 17,000,000 gold rubles still 
due from the Soviet Government. 


INTERNAL REVENUES INCREASE 


The total internal revenue for the 
year 1920, Minister Mihalski said, 
amounted to only 4,000,000,000 marks. 
In 1921, on the other hand, the inter- 
nal revenue by three months’ periods 
was as follows: First quarter, slightly 
over 4,000,000,000; second quarter, 
8,000,000,000; third quarter, 15,500,- 
000,000; fourth quarter, estimated at 
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over 20,000,000,000 as collections in 
September had already amounted to 
over 7,000,000,000. 

The governmental economies which 
have recently been started will result 
in annual savings of many billion marks, 
according to the Minister of Finance. 


South Africa 


INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 


South Africa has gone back to work 
and will adjust the strike problems later 
on, says a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. A govern- 
ment committee will shortly submit a 
scheme of readjustment. All the mines 
except one are working, 11,700 miners 
are earning wages again and normal in- 
dustrial conditions are fast becoming 
restored. 

The state finances, however, are run- 
ning far behind. For nine months of 
le fiseal year customs receipts fell 





short £825,648 ; income tax, £455,092; 


gold mining leases, £431,400, posts 
and telegraphs £377,473, and excise 
tax, £319,957. Various estimates are 
made as to the total deficit in twelve 
months, the highest estimate approach- 
ing £4,000,000. The new budget will 
be guided materially by this experience 
with a burdensome deficit. It is likely 
that 2d. will be added to the petrol tax, 
to some extent offset by a reduction in 
price. It is suggested, further, that 
the duty on automobiles be raised from 
20 to 33 1/3 per cent. It is announced 
that there will be no general increase in 
taxes, as next year’s balance is to be 
effected through reduced expenditures. 
With proceeds from gold mining leases 
heavily reduced, expenditures must 
stand a very heavy cut. 

The present Parliament will be a mo- 
mentous one in the Union’s history. It 
must consider a bill to amend the Com- 
pany Law, one to improve methods of 
distribution of goods, the reduction of 
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railway rates, tariffs and development 
of natural resources. 


COMPARISON OF RESOURCES 


In view of the stagnation of the last 
two months, the most instructive com- 
parison that can be made, as to re- 
sources, is a comparison by years. 

In 1915 there were 3998 industrial 
establishments, with 101,178 employ- 
ees, that were paid £8,912,857. In 
1920 there were 6890 establishments 
and 175,522 employees; the salaries 
paid were £19,119,000. Materials used 
cost 22 million and 54 million pounds 
sterling, respectively, while the value of 
production was 40 and 93 millions. Of 
course, 1920 was the year of the great 
boom. Gold was then at a high pre- 
mium, whereas it is now steadily ap- 
proaching the standard value at 85 shil- 
lings. Unless there are severe wage 
cuts, 24 of 39 mines will operate at 
a loss. Coal mines will not have as 
open a field as was the case during the 
three months of the British strike, in 
1921. Diamond mines, with heavy 
stocks and an unpredictable market, are 
worse off than gold and coal. 

The upshot of these facts is that in- 
dustries and agriculture must take the 
place of the mines. This means devel- 
opment of foreign markets and cheap 
transportation to them, which in turn is 
possible only if return cargoes and a 
purchasing power in South Africa are 


assured. 
India 
TRADE AND FINANCE 


Indian business, as measured by im- 
ports and exports for February, says a 
cable to the Department of Commerce 
at Washington has declined from that 
of January. The February figures, 
however, show an excess of exports over 
imports, a relation which has not ex- 
isted since May, 1920, except for Sep- 
tember, 1921. 

The sterling market for several weeks 
has been dull, attributable to the new 
budget provision for increased tariff 
measures, and to the failure to enact the 
anticipated duty on silver. Because of 
heavy purchases of bullion for importa- 
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tion, the rupee-dollar rate has declined 
from 28c. per rupee on March 14 to 
27.3c. per rupee on March 22. The 
rate on February 21 was 28.3c. This 
decline is quite out of sympathy with 
the rising New York-London cross rate, 
and was caused mainly by local condi- 
tions. 

General market conditions are far 
from normal, although fair stocks of 
imported merchandise on hand are be- 
ing slowly absorbed, and there has been 
some demand for foreign cotton piece 
goods, particularly bleached goods and 
nainsooks at Bombay. Sugar stocks in 
Bombay and Calcutta port warehouses 
were reported as 581,000 bags at the 
middle of March, compared with 600,- 
000 bags on hand the middle of Febru- 
ary. 

FEBRUARY FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports for February amounted to 
189,300,000 rupees, against 276,200,000 
rupees in January and 254,360,000 ru- 
pees for February, 1921. Total ex- 
ports, including re-exports of foreign 
merchandise for February, were valued 
at 222,000,000 rupees, against 229,900,- 
000 rupees in January and 176,335,000 
rupees in February, 1921. This indi- 
cates a decline in both imports and ex- 
ports from the January, 1922, figures, 
but from India’s standpoint shows 4 
welcome change of affairs, the total im- 
ports being 1814 per cent. below the 
1921 monthly average, and total ex- 
ports 24.7 per cent. above. A large 
quantity of Australian wheat was im- 
ported during February, being a con- 
tinuation of shipments commenced the 
latter part of the year to supplement 
local stocks necessitated by the previ- 
ous Indian wheat crop failure. Under 
imports of manufactured articles, cot- 
ton manufacturers dropped from 57,- 
800,000 rupees in January to 39,500,- 
000 rupees in February. The classifi- 
cation Raw Materials showed a decrease 
from the January figure, which was 
23,100,000 rupees. Exports showed aa 
increase over January principally be- 
cause of the continuation of raw cotton 
shipments to Japan during February 
and increased shipments of grain, pulse 
and flour. 
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Egypt 
FOREIGN TRADE 


What will be the effect upon the trade 
of the United States of the recent estab- 
lishment of Egypt as an absolutely in- 
dependent political entity? The growth 
of our trade with Egypt in recent years, 
says the Trade Record of the National 
City Bank of New York, has been one 
of the striking features of the commer- 
cial changes during and since the war. 
The record continues: 


Our total trade with Egypt in the year 
preceding the war was but about $17,000,- 
000; in the closing year of the war it was 
$35,000,000; in 1919 it advanced to $55,- 
(060,000, and in 1920 totaled $135,000,000. 
With the general reduction which character- 
i world international trade in 1921 and 
the sharp falling off in purchasing power of 
that country by reason of the low price of 
its cotton, the total of our trade with Egypt 
fell to $36,000,000, but was still more than 
te ble that in 1918 or in any year prior to 

ie war. 


GROWTH OF TRADE 


This growth in our trade with Egypt has 
been especially striking in the matter of 
merchandise exported to that country. Prior 
to the war, our exports to Egypt seldom ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000 and in many years were 
far less than that sum. In 1915, they ad- 
vanced to $5,000,000, and in 1916 were over 
$14,000,000, dropping off in 1917 and 1918 
by reason of transportation difficulties, but 
again advancing to $15,000,000 in 1919 and 
$38,000,000 in 1920. In 1921 the fall of the 
price of Egyptian cotton reduced the pur- 
chasing power of that country, and while 
our exports to Egypt in 1921 were but $14,- 
000,000 they were practically seven times as 
much as the annual average in the decade 
preceding the war, and seem likely to again 
advance with a return of the purchasing 
power of Egypt resulting from the higher 
prices which she is already beginning to 
realize for her chief article of export, raw 
cotton, of which the United States is a large 
purchaser. 


PRINCIPAL IMPORTS FROM U. 8. 


Wheat, flour, coal, petroleum in its vari- 
ous forms, machinery, leather goods, cotton 
goods, manufactures of iron and steel and 
tobacco are the most important of our ex- 
ports to Egypt. Of coal the 1920 exports 
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to that country were over $6,000,000 in 
value, which far exceeded the average in the 
years in which Egypt was drawing its coal 
requirements from its nearer neighbors in 
Europe. While Egypt is normally a con- 
siderable producer of wheat, the extremely 
high prices of cotton during the war led her 
agriculturists to increase their cotton acre- 
age at the expense of the wheat area, and as 
a consequence we sent to Egypt 31/, million 
dollars’ worth of wheat and over $11,000,000 
worth of flour in 1920. Practically all of her 
iron and steel imports were prior to the 
war drawn from Europe, but our own ex- 
ports of iron and steel manufactures to 
Egypt in 1919 exceeded $5,000,000, and in 
1920 were in excess of $3,000,000, most of 
this being machinery, which totaled about 
21, million dollars in 1920, while the ex- 
ports of leather and manufactures thereof 
to that country aggregated about $1,000,000 
in 1914. Among the other articles which 
helped to bring our total of exports to 
Egypt in 1920 up to a total fifteen times as 
much as in any pre-war year were automo- 
biles, agricultural implements, railway cars, 
cotten goods of all kinds, tin plate, boots 
and shoes, silk manufactures, cottonseed oil 
and condensed milk. 


PRINCIPAL EXPORTS TO VU. 53. 


On the import side our chief demands up- 
on Egypt have been raw cotton, since her 
long staple cotton of high grade and silky 
appearance is greatly prized by our manu- 
facturers for use in conjunction with our 
own domestic cotton. Our imports from 
Egypt in 1920, which aggregated $97,000,000, 
included $90,000,000 ‘worth of raw cotton, 
which came at an average price of 50c. per 
pound, against 28c. in that brought from 
China and 22c. in that coming from India. 
Among the other articles which we imported 
from Egypt in 1920 were nearly « million 
dollars worth of goat and sheep skins, and 
many other articles, including ivory, tobacco, 
nuts and gum arabic. 

Our total trade with Egypt since the be- 
ginning of the war has averaged about $50,- 
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000,000 a year, against about $18,000,000 per 
annum in the decade preceding the war. 


Brazil 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
IMPROVING 


Though there is no great improve- 
ment to record in the general business 
condition of Brazil, according to a cable 
to the Department of Commerce at 
Washington, the tendency is undoubt- 
edly in the right direction. Despite the 
fact that the outcome of the presidential 
election of March 1 is unknown at the 
present writing, the tone of the market 
is good and the political situation is 
quiet. Exchange has been fairly steady, 
fluctuating between 7.116 and 7.617 mil- 
reis to the dollar, and buying shows 
signs of picking up, although purchases 
are generally confined to immediate 
needs. Stocks in most lines have reached 
a place, however, where buying on a 
larger scale must shortly begin. Build- 
ing activity is increasing in both Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, which is result- 
ing in a growing scarcity of capable la- 
bor and a steadier market for construc- 
tion materials. An increasing number 
of salesmen have appeared in the field, 
and heavier orders of iron and steel and 
machinery have been made. The latter 
have been placed for the most part by 
the government or the railways, while 
the former have originated in Sao 
Paulo. 

RAILWAY ACTIVITIES 


There is strong competition among 
foreign agents for Brazilian railway 
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business, especially with regard to the 
electrification of the Central of Brazil 
Railway. Orders have just been placed 
for 70 American cars for the Noreste do 
Brazil Railway and for 4500 tons of 
rails for the Sorocabana Railway. Bel- 
gium was the successful bidder in the 
latter contest, its price being 254 paper 
milreis, as against 287 offered by Ger- 
many, and 324 milreis, the lowest Amer- 
ican offer. 

Another feature of the month was the 
$4,000,000 American loan to the Paul- 
ista Railway, and the entrance of sev- 
eral of the Brazilian states into the mar- 
ket for loans. This has resulted in 
marked activity among local agents of 
foreign banking houses. 


IMPORT AND EXPORT MOVEMENT 


The shipping situation remains un- 
changed except for the initiation of a 
German passenger service. The move- 
ment of import commodities, as has been 
inferred, is somewhat improved. Im- 
ports at Rio de Janeiro during the pe- 


riod of February 21 to March 19 and 
at Santos during the period of February 
17 to March 18 were as follows: Auto- 
mobiles, United States 84, Italy 14, 
Germany 10; cement, Germany 72,090 
barrels, Scandinavia 17,500 barrels; 
coal, England 60,195 tons, United 
States 11,872 tons; drugs and chemicals, 
Germany 905 metric tons, United States 
364 tons, England 361 tons; electrical 
goods, United States 147 metric tons, 
Germany 104 tons; steel bars, England 
168 tons, Belgium 144 tons, Germany 
142 tons; steel sheets, Germany 248 
tons, United States 208 tons; wire, Ger- 
many 661 tons, United States 346 tons; 
rails, total imports 1757 tons; miscel- 
laneous iron and steel, Germany 126] 
tons, United States 894 tons, Belgium 
298 tons; tin plate, United States 154 
tons, Germany 131 tons; and paper, 
Germany 760 tons, Holland 108 tons. 
Germany is also shipping considerable 
machinery on consignment, but its 
prices, especially in repeat orders, are 
rising and deliveries are slower. 
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Export movements, except in coffee, 
are weak, and the unusually heavy rain- 
fall which has been prevalent through 
the states of Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro can scarcely be expected to im- 
prove the situation. The total export 
stocks of sugar and cotton on hand at 
Rio de Janeiro and Pernambuco amount 
to 707,371 bags and 42,224 bales, re- 
spectively. The price for first grade 
sugar at Pernambuco has been around 
400 reis per kilo and that for cotton 
2.200 milreis per kilo. According to 
the new valorization plan, which was 
approved on January 7, 1922, the mini- 
mum price of sugar shall be 600 reis 
per kilo, the Caixa Nacional de Expor- 
tacao do Assucar (newly established 
National Sugar Export Bank) being au- 
thorized to purchase in the market suffi- 
cient quantities to maintain this figure. 


Chile 
TRADE MORE FAVORABLE 


Fundamental conditions appear more 
sound and are accompanied with a slight 
improvement in general business, ac- 
cording to a cable to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. Exchange 
has improved, the average for the first 
23 days of March being $0.1114. Con- 
siderable uncertainty exists as to wheth- 
er this improvement will continue, due 
to divided opinion as to future develop- 
ments and the heavy speculation in ex- 
change. 

American business is not progressing 
in Chile due to a lack of adequate rep- 
resentation and service rather than an 
adverse exchange or non-competitive 
prices. This is apparently the best time 
for our business houses to make an ener- 
getic and intelligent effort to develop 
their trade with that country if we are 
not to see our European competitors ob- 
tain the greater share of new orders as 
they are placed. 

The trade in staple commodities con- 
tinues larger than that in specialties, 
but such orders as are being placed in 
the latter are mostly going to Europe. 

Due to the continued drought toward 
the South of Chile, it is expected that 
the crop of wheat will be smaller than 
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predicted. In this connection it is weil 
to bear in mind that owing to the high 
prices of bread during the latter part 
of last year efforts were made to have 
the Government prohibit the unlimited 
exportation of wheat. 


COAL STRIKE FAILS 


The general strike declared in sym- 
pathy with the coal miners on February 
10, and which has resulted in complete 
failure, due to awakening conservatism 
among the labor unions of central Chile, 
seems to have left no lasting effect, and 
prospects for a settlement of labor diffi- 
culties are favorable. The coal strike 
has almost spent itself, but it is uncer- 
tain as to when operations may be re- 
sumed. 

The small sales of nitrates, the first 
since 1920, are reported to have been 
made by the associated nitrate produc- 
ers. These sales have not been of such 
magnitude as to give a more certain tone 
to the market, and the situation does not 
show any decided change over last 
month. 

Due to the small revenues obtained 
by the Government during the months 
of January and February the general 
condition of government finances is 
more unfavorable than it has been for 
some months past, and there are indi- 
cations that the government will at- 
tempt to cover its deficits by new bor- 
rowings. 
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International Banking Notes 


The Equitable Eastern Banking Corpora- 
tion in its statement of condition at the 
close of business of March 30, 1922, shows 
undivided profits of $307,320.38. The total 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of the 
corporation are $2,807,320.38. The results 
of the first year’s business of Equitable 
Eastern are an indication of the revival 
and betterment of trade between the United 
States and the Far East. The Equitable 
Eastern Banking Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, was organized in December, 1920, for 
the purpose of developing the Far Eastern 
business then being done by the Equitable 
Trust Company. Included among the stock- 
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Paris: Comptoir Nat’l d’Escompte 

Australia: Bank of New South Wales 

Shanghai: Bank of Canton, Ltd. 

Cifeages Continental & Commercial Nat’l 
an 


Japan: Bank of Taiwan, Ltd., and Sumitomo 
Bank, Ltd. 























holders are the Mercantile Trust Company, 


San Francisco; Northwestern National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon; and Citizens 
National Bank, Los Angeles. Equitable 


Eastern has offices at 37 Wall Street, New 
York, and at 1 Kiukiang Road, Shanghai. 
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The statement of condition of the Bank 
of Japan, Tokyo, shows a net profit for the 
year ended December 31, 1921, of yen 
11,438,924.16, an increase over the preceding 
year of yen 99,784.06. The total assets of 
the bank are yen 2,858,546,925.21; author- 
ised capital of yen 60,000,000; reserve fund 
of yen 46,890,000; and current accounts of 
ven 35,388,178.12. 
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The statement of condition of the British 
linen Bank, Edinburgh, for the year ended 
January 14, 1922, shows a net profit, after 
providing for bad and doubtful debts, in- 
terest due to customers, and rebate on bills 
cvrrent, of £285,646 8s 8d. This sum, with 
the balance brought forward from the pre- 
vious year, gives a total of £314,103 12s 2d, 

ich has been distributed as follows: 



















To payment of half-year’s divi- 
dend in September last, at the 
rate of 16 per cent. per annum 
Teme §MOOMMS FAK. cccccccccccsecs 

To reduction of bank premises 
and other heritable property... 

To contingency account.......... 

To payment of second half year’s 
on March 15, at the rate of 16 
per cent. per annum, less in- 
COMO CBE ccccoccscccccccccccecs 

To be 


£70,000 


20,000 
100,000 
70,000 
54,103 12s 24 


The statement of condition of the Nether- 
lands Trading Society, Amsterdam, as pre- 
sented at the annual general meeting held 
on July 27, 1921, shows a net profit of 
£1,010,819 for the year ended December 31, 
1920, out of which sum, after providing for 
the statutory reserve to the extent of 
£135,497, a dividend of 12 per cent. has been 
declared. The statement shows total assets 
of £68,651,224; paid up capital of £6,666,667 ; 
reserve fund of £1,581,604; special reserve 
fund of £3,346,667; and current accounts of 
£33,960,275. 
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The statement of condition of the Na- 
tional Bank of India, Limited, London, for 
the year ended December 31, 1921, showed 
net profits, after providing for all bad and 
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doubtful debts, of £555,063 15s 8d, added to 
which £149,031 17s brought forward makes 
a total available of £704,095 12s 8d. A 
dividend of 20 per cent. per annum, free 
from income tax, was declared, additional 
to the ad interim dividend at the rate of 
20 per cent. per annum, free from income 
tax, which was paid on September 20, last, 
amounting to £200,000. ‘The total assets of 
the bank are £42,418,027 Os 5d; paid up 
capital £2 000,000; and fund £2,- 
500,000. 


reserve 
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Aimé Dumaine has recently been named 
as revresentative of the Banque Nationale 
du Commerce Exterieur in this 
The Banque Nationale Francaise 


Fran aise 
country. 


AIME DUMAINE 


Recently named representative of the Banque 
Nationale Francaise du Commerce Exterieur 


du Commerce Exterieur is a foreign trade 
bank incorporated in 1919, in which all the 
big French institutions such as Credit 
Lyonnais, Comptoir National d’Escompte, 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, Union 
Parisienne, Banque Nationale de Credit, 
etc., are stockholders. The bank is author- 
ized to open agencies in the French Colonies 
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and Protectorates as well as in foreign 
countries and to undertake there all the usual 
banking operations, but more especially 
those concerning foreign trade. In France 
its operations are strictly limited to foreign 
trade. The bank has a capital of 100,000,000 
francs and receives from the French Gov- 
ernment a subsidy of 2,000,000 francs a 
year. To create a surplus fund at the start, 
the French Government has advanced 25,- 
000,000 francs without interest that will be 
reimbursed later on out of profits. The 
directors must be one-third bankers and 
two-thirds business men. ‘Two delegates of 
the French Government assist at the meet- 
ings of the board, as advisers, and supervise 
the accounts of the bank each year. The 
Banque Nationale Francaise du Commerce 
Exterieur, especially organized for foreign 
trade, is authorized to make long term 
credits to importers and exporters, and as 
it is claimed the foremost French institu- 
tion in that line of business, is in a position 
to give the best service to American banks 
and firms in their dealings with France and 
French Colonies. The New York office of 
the bank is at 21 East 40th street. 
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The annual statement of condition of the 
Swiss Bank Corporation, Basle, shows that, 
after deduction of expenses and taxes and 
making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, etc., the net profit for the year ended 
December 31, 1921, amounts to £461,990, 
which has been distributed as follows: 


To pension fund 

To dividend of 5 per cent. on the paid- 
up capital 

To statutory participation of directors.. 

To a further dividend of 4 per 
(making in all 9 per cent. 
year 1921) 

To be carried forward (with amount 
brought forward from last year) 
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240,000 
20,199 


The statement of condition of the Eastern 
Bank, Limited, London, for the year ended 
December 31, 1921, shows a net profit, after 
providing for contingencies and including 
the balance brought forward from the last 
account of £175,180 14s 4d. A final divi- 
dend at 5s a share, less income tax, was 
declared, payable March 27, in addition to 
the interim dividend at 4s a share, amount- 
ing to £40,000, paid last October. The total 
assets of the bank are £9,712,218 10s 74; 
paid up capital £999,844; and reserve fund 
£266,000. In order to provide more ade- 
quate accommodation the bank has pur- 
chased the property at Nos. 2 and 3 Crosby 
Square, London, adjacent to the present 





4) THE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE 


REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO 


offices, and the plans for a new building to 
be erected on the site are now being pre- 
pared. A branch of the bank has been 
opened in Madras. 
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The Anglo London Paris Company has 
been organized and will conduct in the 
future the investment banking business 
formerly conducted by the bond department 
of the Anglo and London Paris National 
Bank of San Francisco. The bank an- 
nounces that the growth of business in 
securities requires a separate organization 
which is free to render full scope of indi- 
vidual service to clients, and that both the 
policy and management of the new bank 
will be the same as its predecessor, which 
will codperate to the fullest extent with the 
new company. 
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William Baxter, New York agent for the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, with branches throughout the Far 


of December 31st: Capital Reserves 


eer rT ee Frs. 40,000,000 
nee sesh eee 40,000,000 
40,000,000 

40,000,000 

45,000,000 

45,000,000 

80,000,000 

120,000,000 

120,000,000 


20,399,983.76 
27,119,063.97 
29;462,510.62 


Is prepared to render 
exceptional service 
in exceptional times 


CAPITAL AND 
SURPLUS 


$3,000,000 


East, has received the following cable from 
the bank’s London office, according to the 
New York Times: 

“At the approaching annual general meet- 
ing of shareholders of the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China, the directors 
will recommend that a dividend be declared 
for the past half year at the rate of 14 
per cent. per annum and a bonus of 6% 
per cent. per annum (making for the year 
1921, 2014 per cent.), free of income tax, 
that £100,000 be added to the reserve fund, 
that £25,000 be added to the officers’ super- 
annuation fund, that £50,000 be written off 
premises account, and that £215,169 6s 5d 
be carried forward.” 
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In the April issue of Tue Bankers MaGa- 
ZINE, on page 702, the total deposits of the 
Credit Commercial de France on December 
31, 1921, were incorrectly stated. The fig- 
ures should read frs. 1,288,063,668.25, 

The comparative statement of the Credit 
Commercial de France follows: 


Total Assets 
235,600,889.92 
201,087,119.82 
223,255,378.91 
321,759,146.20 
527,363,699.44 
699,315,303.47 
524,626,819.96 

00,165,839.93 


1, 
1,7 
1,538,327,163.39 


Deposits 
154,028,729.30 
126,597,085.75 
153,418,269.93 
222,912,262.43 
414,860,065.93 
560,928,511.62 

1,319,582,449.19 
1,418,187,905.39 
1,288,063,668, 25 
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Paris Branch: 9 Rue du Helder 


CAPITAL (Authorized) - - 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - - 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - 
RESERVE FUND - - - - 


E. ROSS DUFFIELD, Esq. 
RICHARD FOSTER, Esq. 

FOLLETT HOLT, Esq., M. Inst. C. E. 
KENNETH MATHIESON, Esq. 


BRAZIL:—Para, Maceio, Pernambuco, 


ARGENTINA:—Buenos Aires, 
Tucuman, Cordoba, Parana. 
Calle Santa Fe 2122 and Calle B. 
Antofagasta. 
Asuncion. 


Transfers Sold on all 





London and River Plate Bank, Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 PRINCES STREET, E. C. 2, LONDON 
Agency: MANCHESTER, 86 Cross Street 


Lisbon Branch: 32 Rua Aurea 


DIRECTORS 
J. W. BEAUMONT PEASE, Esq. 
HERMAN B. SIM, Esq. 
Sir RICHARD V. VASSAR-SMITH, Bart., D. L. 
ROBERT A. THURBURN, Esq. (Managing) 


BANKERS: BANK OF ENGLAND; 
LLOYDS BANK, LTD.; LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARRS BANK, LTD. 


BRANCHES IN SOUTH AMERICA 
Rio de Janeiro, 
Curityba, Pelotas, Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Victoria, also an agency at Manaos. 
URUGUAY :—Montevideo, Montevideo Sub-Agency, Paysandu, Salto ana Rivera. 
Rosario de Santa Fe, 
Also in Buenos Aires:—Barracas al 
de Irigoyen 1138. 
UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA:—Bogota, 


Correspondents in all other places of importance in these South American Countries 
Documentary Bills Bought, Advanced Upon or Received for Collection. 


Branches and Agencies. 
and Travelers Letters of Credit Issued. 


New York Agency, 51 Wall Street, wm. kr. ROBBINS, Agent 


22 Place de Meir 
($5=£1.) 
$20,000,000 

15,000,000 

10,200,000 

10,500,000 


Antwerp Branch: 


Santos, Sao Paulo, Bahia, 


Bahia Blanca, Concordia, 
Norte, Once, Boca, 
CHILE :—Valparaiso, Santiago, 
Medellin. PARAGUAY:— 


Mendoza, 


Drafts and Cable 
Commercial 























The Zionist Organization in Palestine, ac- 
cording to a report to the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, has officially 
registered with the Palestine government 
a bank to be known as the General Mort- 
yvage Bank, with a capital of LE200,000 or 
about $800,000 at current exchange rates. 
Other smaller private banks of a like nature 
have been organized on paper and officially 
registered. The Palestine government is 
also making plans for organizing a govern- 
ment mortgage bank to receive the funds 
derived from the liquidation of the former 
Ottoman Agricultural Bank. 
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At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the National Bank of Belgium, Brussels, 
on February 27, 1922, total profits for the 
year 1921 were reported as 61,179,740.94 
francs. Of these gross profits 28,720,070.10 
francs were paid to the State for the fol- 
lowing accounts: 


1, Stamp tax on average circulation. 

2. One-quarter per cent. on productive 
average circulation exceeding 275,000,000 
francs. 

3. Income from discount and loan opera- 
tions above 314 per cent. 
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4. Participation of State in gross earn- 
ings. 

Administrative expenditures totaled 15,- 
916,023.31 francs and dividends on stock 
10,833,333.32 francs. Dividend per unit of 
50,000 outstanding shares as authorized by 
directors and approved by stockholders 
amounted to 216.66 francs, minus State tax, 
or 195 francs net. 

The final statement of the year shows 
total assets of 7,254,299,727.82 francs, capi- 
tal of 50,000,000 francs; surplus of 50,936,- 
759.25 franes; and individual current 
accounts of 573,627,985.55 francs. 
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A bill authorizing the Greek Government 
to raise a force loan of 1,500,000,000 
drachmas (about $67,500,000 at the present 
rate of exchange) was introduced in the 
National Assembly at Athens recently by 
the Minister of Finance. 

The measure provides that all persons 
possessing paper currency must lend 50 per 
cent. to the State immediately the bill be- 
comes law. A parliamentary committee has 
been appointed to examine the bill. 

The bill provides an ingenious device to 
realize the loan immediately and automatic- 
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ally. All bank notes in circulation would 
be cut into halves, under the provision of 
the bill; one-half to remain in circulation, 
representing half of the note’s value, while 
the other would be converted into a bond 
of the compulsory loan, bearing 7 per cent. 
interest. The National Bank would be 
obliged to lend the State immediately half 
of the amount obtained by the division of 
the bank notes. 
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An experiment, now being undertaken by 
Peru, is being watched with a great deal of 
interest by bankers in the United States as 
furnishing a precedent for other countries, 
where financial conditions are more or less 
in chaos. It is the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Peru, a £1,000,000 
venture, of which one-half of the capital 
is to be subscribed by member banks, and 
the balance by the public. Preliminary pay- 
ments of one-half of the subscription is to 
be made. 

Bankers in New York have received in- 
formation that the amount of stock to be 
taken by member banks has been fully sub- 

ibed and that of the first £100,000 offered 
to the publie the issue has been fully sub- 


D 


scribed. It is expected that the new system 
will start to function during the late sum- 
mer and the experiment will be watched 
with considerable interest, because of the 
fact that it is modeled closely on our own 
Federal Reserve Bank. 
® 
Frederick C. Harding, New York agent 
of the Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., 
has received the following cable from the 
head office of the bank in London: “The 
board of directors of the Anglo-South 
American Bank, Ltd., have declared an 
interim dividend of 6 shillings per share, 
less tax, payable April 22, 1922. This is 
the equivalent of a distribution at the rate 
of 6 per cent., or 12 per cent. per annum, 
on the paid-up capital of the bank.” 
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Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., has left for Europe to attend a meet- 
ing of the International Committee of 
Bankers on Mexico in Paris. Later he will 
be present at a meeting of the managing 
group of the Chinese banking consortium to 
be held in Paris or London. 
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CHINA— 


The Bulk of Her Trade 


The bulk of China’s commerce, its producing and consuming 
power lies in the eighteen provinces of the Southeast, of which 
Canton and Hongkong are the principal centers. 

The Bank of Canton’s head office is at Hongkong; 
bank, closely in touch with the business of that rich country; 
its New York Agency, in charge of native Chinese, brings to 
men and bankers direct 
information on Chinese commercial and industrial affairs. 


BANK OF CANTON 
One Wall Street 


Ginarn Lao, Agent 
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\t the annual general meeting of the 
stockholders of the Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, Prague, held on March 30, 1922, the 
balance sheet for the last year was sub- 
mitted, showing the total turnover of 
Ke 134,028,114,878.31 and the gross profits 
of Ké 94,386,207.89, which represents 62.92 
per cent. of the 150,000,000. 
\fter deductions for general expenses, taxes 
and amortizations, the clear profit appears 
to be Ké 22,009,882.36, which represents 
14.67 per cent. of the share capital. After 
alloting to various reserve funds the sum of 
Ké 6,012,462.72 the dividend of Ké 32 will 
be paid on each share, which is 8 per cent. 
The remaining balance is to be forwarded 
to the new account. 


capital Ke 


There was consummated at the general 
meeting the merger of the Bohemian Indus- 
trial Bank with the Agricultural Credit 
Bank of Bohemia, Prague, and with the 
Commercial and Industrial Bank, Moravska 
Ostrava. The former bank has been in 
,existence for 54 years, having a share capi- 
tal of Ké 50,000,000; and deposits to the 


amount of Ké 704,000,000. The latter bank 


10,000,000; the 
This 


has a share capital of Ke 
deposits amount to Ké 50,000,000. 
bank has been in existence 24 years. 

Finally the general meeting approved the 


proposed increase of share capital to ké 
240,000,000. 


have the name 
Bank of Bo- 


bank will 
and 


hereafter 
Agricultural 


The 
Industrial 
hemia. 
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The general meeting of stockholders of 
the Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging took 
place in Rotterdam on April 19, when a 
dividend of 8 per cent. for the year 1921, 
payable from April 20, was declared. The 
annual report for 1921 shows a net profit 
of 15,149,320.34 florins. 


® 


Stockholders of the Banca Commerciale 
Italiana have approved the proposal of 
directors to pay a dividend of 12 per cent. 
on the bank’s stock and to transfer 4,000,000 
lire to the surplus account and _ 10,800,000 


lire to undivided profits. 





PAUL M. WARBURG 
Chairman of the executive committee 


F. A. GOODHUE 


President 


Year of Success for Acceptance Bank 


HiE. International Acceptance Bank, 
Inc., celebrated its first anniver- 
sary on April 19. 

During its first vear of existence, 
with about $13,000,000 of its accept- 
ances outstanding, the bank occupies 
ninth place among all accepting banks 
and trust companies in the United 
States. 

Paul M. Warburg, chairman of the 
executive committee, is quoted as stat- 
ing that the first vear’s results seem 
to indicate the policies and expectations 
of the organizers; that expert knowl- 
edge and intimate affiliations with lead 
ing banks and banking firms as stock 
holders at home and abroad would open 
to the International Acceptance Bank 
vast opportunities for useful service 
and profitable business without its being 
compelled to establish foreign branches. 

Commenting on the general financia! 
outlook, Mr. Goodhue, president of th 
bank, said: 

“Of 
trad 


course the future of foreign 
is dependent to a great degree 


upon Europe’s political and economic 
developments. We are all hoping that 
the Genoa conference will bring about 
some tangible results. Pending such a 
development, however, which I believe 
alone can effect an appreciable and sus 
tained revival of foreign commerce, the 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., is 
directing its efforts toward diverting t 

American markets a larger share in 
financing the existing volume of world 
trade. 

“There offers at the present time a 
great opportunity for our banks in this 
respect, America having two advan 
tages—a free gold market and stable 
gold currency, while trade and banking 
in other countries suffer the severe han 
dicap of the their 
widely fluctuating exchanges. 

“The Federal Reserve Board, through 
its recent revision of its acceptance reg 
ulations, has greatly facilitated the de 
American 


uncertainties of 


velopment — of acceptance 


banking. 
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The World War F oreign Debt Commission 


The creation of the so called “World War Foreign Debt 
Commission,” the photographs and names of the members of 
which appear on the opposite page, is the outcome of a bill 
passed by the United States Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and approved by the President, providing for the 
refunding of the Allied war debts. Under the provisions of 
the bill the committee consists of five members, with the 
Secretary of the Treasury as chairman. The remaining four 
members were appointed by the President. The bill, in its 
approved form, follows: 


AN ACT (H. R. 8762) to create a commission authorized under cer- 
tain conditions to refund or convert obligations of foreign Govern- 
ments held by the United States of America and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled. That a World 
War Foreign Debt Commission is hereby created consisting of five 
members, one of whom shall be the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall serve as Chairman, and four of whom shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Sec. 2. That, subject to the approval of the President, the Com- 
mission created by Section 1 is hereby authorized to refund or con- 
vert, and to extend the time of payment of the principal or the 
interest, or both, of any obligation of any foreign Government now 
held by the United States of America, or any obligation of any 
foreign Government hereafter received by the United States of 
America (including obligations held by the United States Grain 
Corporation, the War Department, the Navy Department, or the 
American Relief Administration), arising out of the World War, 
into bonds or other obligations of such foreign Government, in sub- 
stitution for the bonds or other obligations of such Government now 
or hereafter held by the United States of America, in such form and 
of such terms, conditions, date or dates of maturity, and rate or rates 
of interest, and with such security, if any, as shall be deemed for the 
best interests of the United States of America; Provided, That 
nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize or 
empower the Commission to extend the time of maturity of any such 
bonds or other obligations due the United States of America by any 
foreign Government beyond June 15, 1947, or to fix the rate of 
interest at less than 414 per centum per annum; Provided further, 
That when the bond or other obligation of any such Government has 
been refunded or converted, as herein provided, the authority of the 
Commission over such refunded or converted bonds or other obliga- 
tions shall cease. 

Sec. 3. That this Act shall not be construed to authorize the 
exchange of bonds or other obligations of any foreign Government 
for those of any other foreign Government, or cancellation of any 
part of such indebtedness except through payment thereof. 

Sec. 4. That the authority granted by this Act shall cease and 
determine at the end of three years from the date of the passage of 
this Act. 

Sec. 5, That the annual report of this Commission shall be in- 
cluded in the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
the state of the finances but said Commission shall immediately 
transmit to the Congress copies of any refunding agreements entered 
into, with the approval of the President, by each foreign Government 
upon the completion of the authority granted under this Act. 














used to be a few short years ago 
that banks were considered slow. 
People used to think that banks were 
the last people in the business commun- 
This theory 


I" 


ity to adopt any new idea. 





JAMES I. 


Vice-president Equitable Trust Company of New York 


BUSH 


Radio-Banking is the Latest 


'AQTISOqgag | 


Radio-telephone service for the use of farmers and stock buyers installed by the 
Bank of Southern Wisconsin, Janesville 





has been knocked into a cocked hat these 
days. 

Recently one of the vice-presidents of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, James I. Bush, delivered a speech 
by wireless from the Newark, N. J., 
broadcasting station to radio receiving 
stations throughout the Atlantic States. 
Mr. Bush talked about investments and 
advised all listeners-in to consult their 
bankers before plunging. 

The educational possibilities of this 
form of bank publicity are enormous, 
but a bank in Wisconsin has discovered 
another The 
Bank of Southern Wisconsin, Janesville, 
has opened a radio-telephone service for 
the use of farmers and stock buyers. 
Every noon in the lobby of the bank i: 
receives the weather forecast and the 
market reports from Madison. Wis. By 
the use of the magnavox everyone in the 
bank lobby can hear the reports clearly 
and an operator takes them down as 
they come in and posts them for the 
benefit of late-comers. 

Other banks that are utilizing the ra- 
dio as a service feature are invited to 


way to use the radio. 


send in an account of their experience to 
Ture Banners MaAGaAzine. 


























Tipple and coke ovens at Hellier, Kentucky 


Some Problems of Mine Operation 


union coal mining fields represent 

the most immediate problem con- 
fronting mine owners, but not the most 
serious nor the most difficult problem 
with which they have to deal. Over- 
production of coal throughout the coun- 
try luring the past year and a half has 
resulted m most strenuous competition, 
which has forced mine mouth prices 
down tu levels which in many cases are 
less than the actual cost of production. 
In testimony recently given before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of the 
National Coal Association, the fact was 
made public that the 55,459,000 tons of 
coal produced by the members of that 
association during the seven months 
from April to November, 1921, inclu- 
sive, were sold at an average loss of two 
cents per ton. Inasmuch as some oper- 
ators were able to dispose of their coal 
at a profit, the losses of those less for- 
tunately situated must have assumed 
Serious proportions. 


tn labor troubles in the 


The coal industry was overdeveloped 
at the beginning of the World War, at 
which time there were in the United 
States 6000 shipping mines. During 
the war 4000 new mines were added. 
Today the capacity of these 10,000 
mines is twice as large as the demands 
of the United States, including all pos- 
sible export business. 

It is true that there were times dur- 
ing the war and immediately after it 
when the available supply of coal was 
insufficient, in spite of the excess capac- 
ity of the mines. These temporary 
shortages, however, were induced whol- 
ly by lack of transportation facilities. 
Since the return of the railroads to pri- 
vate management this condition has been 
largely corrected and a recurrence is 
highly improbable. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 


Consumption of coal by railroads and 
industries during the past eighteen 
months has been less than in normal 


BRS 
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Modern mining methods. 


This photograph shows the coal seam in Southern Illinois after being 


undercut and charged with three shots ready for firing 


times, due to the business depression. 
The industrial demand will, of course, 
increase as business improves, but such 
increased demand will fall far short of 
producing anything like a balance be- 
tween supply and demand. On the 
whole, coal mine operators were in ex- 
cellent financial condition at the begin- 
ning of 1921, having had several pros- 


perous years with fair margins of profit 
as established by the Fuel Administra- 
tion, and for this reason comparatively 
few mines were forced to drop out dur- 


ing the past year. The economic fight 


for existence, however, is in full swing, 
and must eventually result in elimina- 
tion of the excess mines. 


EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT IMPERATIVE 


To endure the strain of the elimina- 
tion period the utmost skill in manage- 
ment will be required. Selling has again 
become the most vital as well as the 
most difficult of the coal producer’s 
problems. Steady running time is the 
first essential to low operating cost, and 
the running time is determined by the 


A section of the famous 38 foot coal vein in Sheridan County, Wyoming 
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Miner loading at the face after coal has been shot down 


efficiency of the sales force. During 
the past year the scramble for coal busi- 
ness reached the point where in active 
markets buyers were solicited by as 
high as fifteen to twenty coal salesmen 
daily, and in numerous cases purchas- 
ing agents were driven to posting signs 
to the effect that they would not talk 
to coal salesmen. The sales force is up 
against the problem of producing a suf- 
ficient volume of business under the 
most trying conditions and at a selling 
cost which will not add an undue bur- 
den to overhead expense. Only an ex- 
tremely capable selling force working 
under expert and intelligent supervision 
is able to attain this accomplishment. 

On the other hand, efficient operating 
is of almost equal importance, for even 
a super-salesman cannot secure business 
unless he is able to meet competitive 
prices, and coal must be produced at 
cost figures which will make this pos- 
sible. 

The next few years will doubtless 
witness an unusual number of mergers 


with a definite drift toward centralized 
management, as companies operating a 
large number of mines possess many 
advantages over those with a single 
mine or a small group of mines. The 
large companies are able to effect econ- 
omies through standardization of meth- 
ods and equipment. They are able to 
check the various items of cost at each 
operation against the same items at 
mines with similar operating conditions 
and quickly discover and correct any 
irregularities. Additional savings are 
possible through large scale buying. 
The larger companies can carry a staff 
of highly trained, technical experts, the 
cost of maintaining which is spread over 
many mines, which the company oper- 
ating a few mines or a single mine could 
not afford. The larger concerns should 
also be able to develop greater selling 
efficiency. Handling millions of tons 
annually, they acquire a most intimate 
knowledge of markets and market con- 
ditions. Because they are equipped to 
supply large tonnages, they naturally 
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Interior view of tipple in Southern Illinois field 


receive preference of the largest con- 
sumers, and their salesmen, handling 
many varieties of coal, are able to sup- 
ply the requirements of all different 
classes of industrial consumers as well 
as the retail trade in the communities 
they visit, being thus able to cover eco- 
nomically territory in which the cost 
of traveling salesmen with a_ single 
grade of coal would be prohibitive. The 
larger companies are also better 
equipped, as a rule, to provide for their 
financial requirements through skill in 


this direction acquired by their broader 
experience. 

Efficient management of the coal in- 
dustry is of vital importance to our 
manufacturing enterprises and closely 
concerns our entire economic structure. 
The present period of intense competi- 
tion, while it will work hardship and 
loss in many individual cases, should 
in the end prove of distinct general ben- 
efit by eliminating waste and promoting 
economy in the production and distribu- 
tion of our most basic commodity. 


ay 
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The Old Banker Speaks 


What has become of the old counting houses— 
Those grim and grimy banking parlors 
[hat were the terror and the delight of my childhood? 


How well I remember when I was a small lad 
EPeing allowed to spend all day at my father’s. 
How terrifying and yet how fascinating it was! 
What romantic possibilities lurked 

Behind those darkened nooks and corners! 


How | cazed in awe at that strange assoriment 
Of shabbily dressed clerks that sat 

Cn enormously high stools 

Laboriously writing with pens that squeaked 
And sent the cold chills down my spine. 


Why was it that when my father left 
They all suddenly stopped writing, 
Exchanged sly winks 

And made s:range remarks 

About the “yorng ‘un’’ and the “old boy?” 


And there was the o!d clock overhead 
That ticked away the hours solemnly, 
As though it recognized the dignity 

Of its duties. 

Now and then one of the clerks would 
Glance at it, yawn, stretch and go cn 
Adding those endless columns of figures. 


And then when five o'clock stole around, 
With what unwonted ardour they 

Closed the big ledgers, put away the pens 
And hurried away, whistling. 


Finally, my father came from that 
Mysterious little room 
Where he had been sitting all day 


Doing I know not what. 


Together we went out into the lamp-lighted streets 
And went home—wild adventure—in a horse car. 
Many a night thereafter | dreamed 

Strange wonderful dreams—and the fascination 
Of it all never left me. 


But, alas, those days are gone. One by one 
The old familiar landmarks have been 
Replaced with marble palaces, glittering 

In their splendor. 


Fa 


But the romance of the old en house 
Will never die; and the wonder of it 


Still dwells in my heart. —K. F. W. 
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Advertising 


Should Say to the Prospect 


car, and you know it when you meet him in the 


| eee has just bought a new house, or Smith a new 


bank. Do you then greet him with a cheery lot of 
talk about the new banking equipment you have just 
purchased or do you ask first about his latest acquisition 
and lead him later into your own interests as they come 


in contact with his ? 


When you advertise you simply 
greet, by means of the printed 
word, a hundred or a thousand 
people in place of the one you 
could have greeted personally. 
But you should not greet them 
any differently, except as the 
medium you use requires a dif- 
ference. 


The same simplicity, the same 
principles should appiy, and not 
too much shop talk, until the in- 
terview is under way, but rather 
an approach to all the people 


The Recognized 


upon a subject in which you know 
they are all interested. 

The problem is to know the 
group and to know how to make 
your approach to that group as 
intimate and friendly as would be 
your approach to one individual. 
This is the science of advertising, 
and it is in doing this that The 
Collins Service makes your adver- 
tising in its bigger, broader way 
as forceful and effective in secur- 
ing friends and getting new busi- 
ness as is your personal approach. 
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This Budgeting Booklet Brings Business 


Colorado National Bank of Denver Gets Many Different Types of 
People to Try Budgeting by Publishing Actual Local 
Experiences; Supplies Blanks 


By John T. Bartlett 


A rower which sells 2,500 out 
of 3,500 people who inquire for 
it is certainly unusually effec- 
tive literature. In December, 
1920, the Colorado National 
Bank, Denver, as an experi- 
ment, issued a booklet, “Sys- 
tems by which Women Save 
and Accumulate.” This was 
accompanied by a set of printed 
forms. It proved unexpectedly 
popular. It contained much 
matter dealing with budgeting 
principles, practically all clip- 
ped from national or other 
publications. The bank had 
been publishing a series of 
booklets for women customers, 
and this was an extension of 
the idea, incorporated in a 32 
page booklet which was adver- 
tised in Denver newspapers for 
free distribution. 

Up to January 20, 1921, 3,500 
people had visited the informa- 
tion desk of the bank, or ap- 
plied by mail, to get this free 
booklet. And of this number 
roughly 2,500 decided to bud- 
get during 1922. They applied 
to the bank for the free bud- 
geting forms which were offered 
to those who would use them. 

When the time came to make 
a plan for 1922, the advertising 
manager decided to create, if 
possible, a different type of 
booklet, one which would be 
unusually specific, unusually 
interesting, and unusually ap- 
plicable to Denver conditions. 
The bank, accordingly, adver- 
tised carly in December an 
offer of $25 apiece for each of 
the ten best budgeting experi- 
ences submitted to it. These 


were to give all details and 
figures for the first eleven 
montlis of 1921. 

The bank was not flooded 
with entries to the competition. 
In fact, the total that came in 
was about 40. 

However, the experiences 
were so good, so vastly more 






















interesting than the advertising 
manager had anticipated, that 
he decided that the “ten best” 
were not enough. The bank 
ended by purchasing 20 indi- 
vidual experiences, at $25 
apiece. 

The aim was to have the real- 
life experiences of local people, 
the greater the variety of occu- 
pation, income, etc., the better. 
As it worked out, the advertis- 
ing manager, Mr. Ball, picked 
out the following experiences: 

1. $70 monthly income. El- 


(Continued on page 893) 











saving. 


A year ago the largest number of 
requests in one day was four hun- 
dred. From this you can get some 
idea of the extent to which Denver 
people are becoming interested in 
the subject of budgeting. 


If you are having difficulty in 
keeping your own household and 
personal expenses within your jn- 
come and saving something out of 
your income from month to month, 
call and get a copy of this new 
booklet. It will be the most in- 
teresting reading you have found 
in a long time. 


And if you decide to take up 


budgeting yourself, you can get a 
supply of the necessary forms at 


of any banking institution in this 





600 requests in 5 hours 
yesterday 


Our Information Desk had six hundred requests yesterday 
between 10 o'clock in the morning and 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
for our new booklet on “Budgeting” as a means of economy and 


COLORADO ~~yy- bg BANK 


TEENTH & CHAMPS 


The Colorado National has the largest total in its savings department 
part of the country and cordially invites 
savings accounts at all times. Interest at 4 per cent compounded semi 
annually. (Interest to January Ist on present deposits is now being credited.) 

























our Information Desk without 
charge Fridsy morning or any time 
thereafter, whether you are a cus 
tomer of this bank or not. 


Ifyou" ll leave your name and ad- 
dress, we will send you free bulle 
tins all through 1922 telling what 
other budgeters are doing, and 
answering any questions you may 
wish to ask concerning the cor 
rect method for keeping your ex- 
Penditures in proper proportion 
with your income. 


Budgeting is much easier now 
than it used to be because averages 
have been worked out that put it 
on @ practical basis, easy to under 
stand and adopt. 

















This advertisement appearing the ‘day after the announcement of the 
bank’s new budgeting booklet shows the extent to which the booklet 
aroused immediate public interest 
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HE Penn National Bank 
of Philadelphia announ- 
ces that it will inaugurate a 
payroll delivery and collec- 
deposits service, 


completion of ar- 


tion of 
through 
rangements with an express 
company whose — responsi- 
bility to operate the service 
has been investigated by a 
committee of the Philadel 
phia Clearing House Asso- 
The 


says, in part, that: 


ciation. announcement 


Pavrolls will 


bank by the expre 

transported 

cHent, eith 

vidual enve 

caution and with 

bility on the 
mipany 


\rrangements can be mad 

th distribution payrel enve 
lopes among employees if desir 
\rrangements t 

‘ th 


All this makes one wonder 
why, with conditions as they 
the 
more banks have not adopted, 


are at present time, 
or do not adopt this or some 
other equally effective means 
of supplying this much need- 
ed service, and why banks 
which have some form of 
this 


not brought 


available have 
the fact 


forcibly before the eves of 


service 


more 


the public. 

There appears to exist on 
the part of many reputable 
concerns, so very careful in 
most matters, an almost un 
believable carelessness in the 


business of getting their pay 


roll from their bank to their 
office. And among individ- 
uals—how many could very 
well get along with only a 
fraction of the loose money 
which they carry around on 
their persons. Isn’t it about 
time for the banks to com- 
bat this and 
thoughtlessness with all the 


‘arelessness 


means at their disposal? 
More bank advertising di- 
rected against heedless meth- 
ods of handling payrolls, 
and the unnecessary carrying 
on the part of individuals of 
large sums of cash would 
help, and while banks not 
having any specific services 
to offer as a remedy might 
not profit directly by such 
advertising, it should indi- 
rectly reflect back to their 
benefit through increases in 
deposits and larger balances 


of checking accounts. 


& 


Many a BANK has good 
reason to point with particu- 
lar pride to its record in 
connection with some 
citic phase of the conduct of 
its business. That a certain 
fact, for example, about the 
record bank 


established in the matter of 


spe- 


which a has 


loans to its customers may 
be emphasized to advantage 
in its copy is well illustrated 
by a piece of copy of a 
Chicago bank which says in 
the introductory 


“This bank 


fused a loan to a 


sentence: 
has never re- 
customer 
on account of the condition 
of the money market.” 

This statement is not only 
which bank might 


one any 
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well be proud to be able to 
make, but it has been applied 
with striking effect as an 
introduction to the copy con- 
tained in the advertising of 
the bank in question. 


& 


As a Goop example of the 
relative actual 
human experience, as con- 
trasted with the well-known 
fictitious instance, attention 
may be directed to an article 
in this department _ this 
month, relating the success 
of a Denver bank with the 
distribution of a booklet on 
budgeting. 

This booklet 
up with the actual experi- 
ences of Denver people in 


budgeting as its basis, rather 


appeal of 


was gotten 


than emphasizing the theor- 
etical value of the practice 
of keeping a budget, or cit- 
ing imaginary or supposi- 
tional budgetary experiences. 

What people who had ae- 
tually kept a budget, had to 
say about how they had done 
it. took root. and a_ heavy 
demand for the booklet was 
prompt and continued. Fur- 
thermore, results show that 
most of the applicants made 
practical use of the booklet 
after they got it. 

This bank paid twenty-five 
dollars for each of the twen- 
ty practical experiences 
which it put into the booklet, 
its appearance on a certaiN 
date 
nounced in 


prominently an- 
the 


was 
local news- 


papers, and on the day fol- 


lowing there were six hun 
dred requests for it in five 


hours’ time. 
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THE 


This Budgeting Booklet 
Brings Business 
(Continued from page 891) 

derly man, alone. Location: 
Capitol Hill. 

2, $100 monthly income. 
Young woman, employed. Lo- 
cation: South Denver. 


3. $100 monthly income. 


Mother and young daughter. 
Location: North Denver. 

$, $2,585 expenditure in 11 
months. Three adults. Loca- 
tion: North Denver. 

5. $33 weekly income. New- 
lyweds. Location: North Den- 
ver. 

6. $250 income, wife’s allow- 
ance $115. Two adults. Loca- 
tion: Capitol Hill. 

7. $2,666 income 11 months. 
Two adults. Location: South 
Denver. 

8. $1,750 income 11 months. 
Two adults. Location: Capitol 
Hill. 

9, $2,230 income 11 months. 
Two and baby. Location: Cap- 
itol Hill. 

10. S854 expenditure 11 
months. Four in family. Lo- 
cation: Capitol Hill. 

11. S1,744 for the year 1922. 
Four in family. Location: 
Capitol Hill. 

12. $200 monthly allowance 
for family of four. Location: 
Capitol Hill. 

13. $200 monthly for three in 
a small city. Location: Near 
Denver. ; 

14. 82,630 expenditure 11 
months. Family of five. Lo- 
cation: Capitol Hill. 

15. $250 monthly income. 
Family of three. Location: 
Capitol Hill. 

16. 52,841 income 11 months. 
Family of four. Location: 
7th Avenue district. 

17. 3335 monthly income. Six 
in family. Location: Capitol 
Hill. 

Is. 34,788 expenditure 11 
months. Family of three. 
Location: North Denver. 

19. 85,000 a year. Six in 
family. Location: South Den- 
ver 


2). $600 monthly — income. 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











MISS MINNIE A. BUZBEE 


Manager advertising department American Bank of Commerce 
and Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark. 


ISS BUZBEE won last year the Arkansas State Bank 
ers’ Association first prize for the best series of six 
display advertisements on the relation of a bank to its 
community. She writes and prepares every word of the 
advertising of the Bank of Commerce—whether it is news 
paper advertising, new business letters, campaigns, folders, 
booklets or screen advertising. Her work has been so orig 
inal and so far from the stilted style so frequently affected 
that it attracts attention constantly. She is in demand as 
a contributor of articles on the various phases of financial 
advertising for leading magazines. 

At the Financial Advertisers’ Association convention in 
Atlanta last June, Miss Buzbee was one of the few women 
speakers. She was the only woman speaker before the 
Arkansas State Bankers’ Association last May. Although 
the Advertising Club of Little Rock is composed principally 
of men, she was one of the organizers, and is a member of 
the board of directors of the club, as well as its secretary. 

Miss Buzbee is editor of “The American,” house organ 
of the Bank of Commerce and Trust Company. 
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How en elderly man, alone in Denver. 
lives on $70 @ month on Capital Hill 


How a young woman supports her; 
self, buys endowment insurance, 
builds up a bank account on Sico's a 
month. 


How @ woman employed is support 
ing herself and educating her young 
daughter on $100 a month. 


How @ mother,.son and daughter 
have aS $763 in the last eleven 
months out of two office-clerk salaries, 
@ soldier's bonus and a few earnest hens. 


How « pair of newlyweds are buying 
a home out of $33 a week in 


How the wife of a well-known busi 
ness man has managed her Capitol Hill 
apartment 50 as to save out 
ly allowance of $115 a total of $5 ia 

ts and am 
saying $50 monthly 
rent out of her stlowance 


How a young couple since January 











Are your personal finances 
bothering you? 


Tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock the Colorado National Bank 
will begin giving out at its information desk, without charge, 
a booklet just off the press, telling in their own words: 





pearing home, well furnished and kept 
m pone New repair.) 


How @ South Denver woman with 
four in family plans to give a tithe of 
$174 “to the advancement of righte- 
ounces at and around the world” 

. all = - an income of 
$1, 44 ‘oer ae year is 


How a family of four readjusted 
themselves to an income of $200 a 
month when fi ial reverses came. 


@ family of three lived 


How « family of five on Capital Hill 
have paid 4 on a home.out of an, 
income of $2, 


Hows a of ey saved $590 in 
e’ ven months of an income of 
150 a month 


Seventeen ways of economizing thet 

are used by « wife and mother in the 

Seventh Avenue district with a family 
2,840 in eleven months. 








This advertisement announced the appearance of the bank’s 
new budgeting booklet 


To eight in family. 
Suburban Denver. 

From the foregoing it will be 
noted that the selected experi- 
ences occurred in various sec- 
tions of Denver, in families of 
various and that there 
was a great variety of income 
conditions. The bank took pre- 
cautions to see that reports 
were dependable. In one case, 
No. 10, the figures were so re- 
markable that an investigator 
was sent to visit the family for 
detailed information. Further 
investigation only confirmed 
the report, however. 

The Colorado National took 
all these experiences, and pub- 
lished them together in the 32- 
page booklet referred to. The 
experiences were given just as 
submitted, in the writer’s own 
words, except for errors in 
spelling and the like. One 
page of the booklet was de- 
voted to, “What is a Budget, 
and How is it Used?” leading 
off, and the back page was a 
narration of the Colorado Na- 
tional’s efforts in behalf of 
budgeting. A sample budget- 
ing form was reproduced, and 
the body of the booklet con- 


sizes, 


Location: 


tained page after page of per- 
sonal experiences in budgeting. 

Month by month through the 
coming year, the Colorado Na- 
tional will send out a budgeting 
bulletin to all who wish _ it. 
This will be specific, actual 
questions being answered to the 
extent possible. Around last 
New Year, a professional bud- 
geteer was employed to give 
personal assistance to all who 
wished it. The response was 
not, however, very heavy, most 
people apparently feeling that 
they needed no help, or else 
hesitating to confide matters so 
personal to a stranger. 

The newspaper advertise- 
ments which induced Denver 
people to visit the bank to get 
the booklet used the same 
method to get appeal that the 
booklet used—they were speci- 
fic, in brief paragraphs telling 
the accomplishments of various 
budgeteers. 

There seems ample cause to 
believe that budgeting is des- 
tined to become a much more 
extensive practice than it is at 
present. How best to present 
the subject, in advertising, is 
in important matter. The 


Colorado National Bank’s book- 
let of actual experiences shows 
one way. One fact stands out 
from others in connection with 
this method, and that fact is, 
it injects human interest into 
the subject. A budgeting sys- 
tem in itself is a thing of per- 
centages and figures. Dry 
stuff! It shouldn’t be, but the 
ordinary presentation of the 
subject far too easily becomes 
dry and uninteresting. Folks 
are human, in their shortcom- 
ings as well as their virtues. 
If newspapermen find it desir- 
able—and they do—to develop 
a technique to create maximum 
human interest when dealing 
with a happening so naturally 
interesting as a murder, an 
accident, a battle or a prohibi- 
tion raid, then certainly the 
bank, advertising budgeting in- 
terestingly, can well study 
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human interest from all angles. 

As few generalities as prac- 
tical, as much definite matter, 
incorporating specific incidents 
and actual persons, as possible 
—that is about as good a rule 
for putting human interest into 
alvertising as there is. It is 
used nowadays, and works, for 
practically everything from 
equipment for a foundry to 
toys for the children. It will 
work in bank advertising de- 
voted to budgeting, too. 

In this campaign of the Col- 
orado National Bank, however, 
there is something more signifi- 
cant even than this. Various 
banks of the country, introduc- 
ing budgeting, have employed 
experts in the subject to advise 
customers. If the patron needs 
help in figuring out just how 
to plan expenditure for the 
‘year in advance, this help is 
accorded. The Colorado Na- 
tional has given such help. 

But making the plan for the 
year is only the first step. In 
the final analysis, it will not be 
mere magic of budgeting, it 
will be dead-earnest control of 
expenditure, which will carry 
the family through the year, 
and enable it to put something 
by for the future. This con- 
trol of expenditures is not 
going to be easy, but hard, in 
most cases. The standard of 
living in the United States has 
been rising with extreme rapid- 
ity for years now. An opti- 
mistic feeling about expendi- 
ture, a disposition to go the 
limit, has become a mass ten- 
dency which impels people 
everywhere to live up to their 
income, even when liberal. A 
study of the twenty experiences 
the Colorado National Bank 
published is an interesting dem- 
onstration of this. There are 
incomes of all sizes here, and 
quite evidently saving money 
on the larger ones in some 
cases perplexed the possessors 
as much as saving money on 
the smaller ones did others. 
The working out of budgeting 
implies that the budgeteer will 
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Skill in layout and arrangement of copy has enabled this advertisement to 
include a list of directors, statement of condition, and a list of branches, 
without detracting from readability or general effectiveness 


develop, if necessary spartan 
stuff. 

These experiences in Denver 
reveal how real people tackle 
their money problem and work 
it out. Economies, intimate 
phases of home management, 
are revealed. 

Common-sense 
in fact, are numerous 
out the published booklet. “This 
matter of a false front,” writes 
No. 9, “or leading the other 
fellow to think you are what 
you are not, does not bother 
either of us, as we both know 
what comes in and what our 
limit is. Always we do not try 
to put on a flash front.” 

“Even though we live in a 
furnished apartment,” narrated 
No. 8, “my wife does her own 
washing and ironing in_ the 
laundry on the day allotted. 
In renting the apartment we 
considered its location, so that 


observations, 
through- 


I could walk to and from work 
and my wife could walk to and 
from shopping district.” 

“I make practically all my 
daughter’s clothes,” recounted 
No. 3. “I am unable to dress 
as well as the average business 
woman, but do not think I am 
conspicuously shabby.” The 
report of this woman told how 
she supported herself and a 
15-year-old daughter on $100 
a month, saved 10 per cent. of 
her income, carried life insur- 
ance of $1,000, and educated 
her daughter. 

Not all experiences reported 
were wholly successful. Num- 
ber 19 figured a budget for the 
year on the basis of $5,000. 
This was a young lawyer and 
his wife and four children. The 
budget was exceeded by about 
10 per cent., but in the keep- 
ing of it determination had 
been born, for in the fall of the 
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This New York bank's advertisement first appeared on 


March 17, two days after the last day for filing Federal income 
tax returns 


year the family sold the auto- 
figuring that thereby 
another year they could keep 
within 5,000. The automobile 
had been costing them $40 a 
month besides an estimated 330 
a month for deterioration. 
That little incident brings us 
to consider another aspect of 
specific, actual-experience mat- 
ter—its inspirational possibili- 
We know, anyone knows, 
without further information, 
that it took courage for a 
family which had been owning 
a car to sell it and go without. 
The comment it would cause in 
the neighborhood, the explana- 
friends, are such big 


mobile, 


ties. 


tions to 
things that in other cases they 
keep many families owning 
cars when otherwise they would 
not, realizing the burden of ex- 
pense was more than the family 
could well bear. 

Such acts of personal cour- 
age, indeed, are bound to at- 


tend the successful adoption of 
budgeting by an enormous 
number of families. Such ex- 
amples as this, out of real life, 
will help others to rise to per- 
sonal courage. 

When the booklet on budget- 
ing was first advertised, and 
applicants began to pour in for 
it, the advertising manager, 
Mr. Ball, found an inconspic- 
uous viewpoint on the first 
floor of the bank, and from 
there observed and studied the 
applicants. All occupations, 
businesses and professions, as 
well as all repre- 
sented, but there was one out- 
standing, predominant type. It 
was the young married couple, 
just getting up against the 
seriousness of life in a business 
proposition; the young people 
who wanted to save, but who to 
date realized they had not 
found out how, who thought in 
some cases that they had made 


ages, were 


t sorry mess of it. 


This type 
f married couple composed a 
very large percentage of the 
booklet applicants. These are 
the people most interested in 
the subject of budgeting to 
date, the people who need the 
system most, and, finally, the 
people most ready to respond 
to educational efforts. 

The kind of advertising mat- 
ter best planned to interest, 
persuade and inspire young 
married people of this "type, 
the writer believes, is specific, 
human interest, real-life copy, 
such as the Colorado National 


is now using. 


How Banks Are 
Advertising 


farms in the 
western mountain states, ex- 
ceptionally well taken, and 
graphically and artistically re- 
produced on velvet finish paper, 
are contained in a booklet of 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


generous proportions sent out 
by the Farm l.oan Department 
of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, Denver. 

The purpose of the booklet, 
as stated in an_ introductory 
paragraph, is to place before 
investors, both by picture and 
by statement of fact, authentic 
information regarding the size, 
wealth, stability, permanence 
ind dependable 
the mountain 
offered as security 
company’s first mortgage farm 


character of 
states’ farms 
under the 


loans. 


\ rHorovcH ANALyYsis of the 
many problems which confront 
must pay State 
income taxes is contained in 
the booklet “New York State 
Income Tax Law: Practical 
Questions and Answers,” is- 
sued by the Irving National 
Bank of New York. 

This book is the latest of 
several published by the Irving 
in recent years on Federal and 
State income tax legislation. 
Its appearance a fortnight be- 
fore the date for filing State 


persons who 
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THE 


income tax returns gives it 
special value. It is a book of 
48 pages, divided into three 
parts. In the first section, a 
wide range of puzzling prob- 
lems is covered in question and 
answer form. The second 
section contains a calendar of 
dates on which State income 
taxes must be paid. The third 
section includes the text of the 
State Income Tax law, with 
amendments up to date. 


“Trane Wuinos,” is the title of 
a sixteen page magazine shortly 
to be issued by the Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland. 

The magazine will discuss 
general business conditions, and 
will include accounts of ten- 
dencies in selling, buying, in- 
dustrial relations, and other 
business and industrial prob- 
lems. 

The majority of the articles 
will be written by well-known 
Cleveland business men. The 
first issue will contain an ar- 
ticle on “What is the Matter 
With Distribution?” by Adrian 
Joyce, president of the Glidden 
Company, and an outline of 
business conditions by J. R. 
Nutt, president of the Union 
Trust Company. Allard Smith, 
vice-president of the company, 
says about the publication: 

Trade Winds will be edited by 
business men for business men. It 
will not be the usual business 
forecaster, but rather a _ publica- 
tion showing broad business ten- 
dencies as they are indicated by 
the leading industrial executives 
of the city. 

Re. he Union Trust Company be- 
eves Cleveland business men, 
who for one reason or another 
are unable to call at the bank to 
obtain information on conditions 

tendencies at first hand, will 

lad to receive Trade Winds 

an expression of the ever 
urgent question: “How is busi- 
ness and where is business going.” 
Tur Creartnc Hovse Key. 
house organ of the Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C., 
is rather unusual in make-up 
in that multigraphed sheets are 
used in the place of the cus- 
tomary printed pages. This 
departure from the usual pro- 
cedure does not seem to work 
in any way to the detriment of 
the publication, which is very 
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attractive in general appear- 
ance, and the pages of which 
make very easy reading. The 
issue at hand gives a full de- 


scription, with drawings of the 
plans, of the proposed addi- 
tions and remodelling of the 
present bank building. 


Why I Am Going To Attend The Financial 


Advertisers’ Convention At Milwaukee 


in June 


By Earl R. Obern 
Assistant Cashier Old National Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Tus 1s written and directed to 
the man who has never yet at- 
tended a convention of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of 
the world. Those who have at- 
tended will never miss another 
convention, if it is at all pos- 
sible to be there, barring sick- 
ness, death or other causes be- 
yond their control. But, how 
about the man who has never 
attended and each year says to 
himself, “Guess I'll wait until 
next year.” “Measuring your 
job by the ‘next year” stick 
never did bring more custom- 
ers to your bank, nor added 
one more page to a_ savings 
ledger. 

Picture yourself first of all 
on a train to Milwaukee this 
June. Then, you step off the 
train and from that minute you 
start to reap the reward for 
your time and expense. You 
are whisked to hotel, where all 
possible is done to make you 
comfortable and give you un- 
usual service, although the city 
is crowded with “ad men.” 
But, after meeting the other 
advertising men of the “world” 
and saving “hello” to Bill and 
Jack, you finally attend a ses- 
sion of the Financial Depart- 
mental of the Associated Clubs. 
This is the largest departmental 
of the Associated Clubs, and 
you find yourself proud of this 
fact when it comes to the pro- 
gram of the meeting. 

When the first speaker is put 
on the program and talks about 
how much “such and such” an 
advertising campaign brought 
real results—then you take 
vour little notebook and_ jot 
down the points—and not only 


that—but it brings to mind 
some phase that you could fit 
into some activity back home. 
When I attended the conven- 
tion at Indianapolis I came 
back with a whole notebook full 
of ideas—and I was thoroughly 
sold on several of them. Al- 
though I did not use them all, 
it helped me to make my pres- 
ent plans more efficient, because 
I injected some of the ideas 
gained at the convention. I 
adopted one plan which built 
up a mass of good will that has 
created a large amount of busi- 
ness with the bank I was con- 
nected with at that time. Sup- 
pose you came back home with 
only one big idea that you 
could adopt. No doubt it would 
be the means of bringing a 
large share of new business to 
your institution—and if so— 
the time and money spent on 
the convention would be a mere 
trifle. 

Thousands of advertising men 
would not attend the conven- 
tion if they did not think it 
worth while. Ask any man who 
attended the Financial Adver- 
tiser’s convention last year at 
Atlanta write them — quiz 
them—and you'll find to a man 
they have already decided to 
go—and the president of the 
bank is glad that they are, for 
he knows that the advertising 
man who returns is a new man 
—with new plans and ideas— 
with renewed ambition and en- 
ergy to make the next year the 
best year in the history of his 
bank. All you men—and ladies, 
too—who were not going—I 
will see you at Milwaukee in 
June! 





Bank Advertising Exchange 








NOTICE 


At the suggestion of some of those whose names are on this list we have 
rearranged it alphabetically according to cities. 
will find this arrangement more convenient. 


We believe you 








Albany, N. Y., Albany City Svgs. Institution, 
F. H. Williams, treas. 

Asbury Park, Asbury Park Tr. Co., W. C. 
Rogers, secy.-treas. 

Asheville, N. C., Hackney & Moale Co., P. E. 


orrow. 

Atlantic, Iowa, Iowa State Bank, H. M. Butz- 
loff, asst. cash. 

Baltimore, Md., Nat’l Bank of cee Ww. B. 
Thurston, gr., mer. for. dep 

Boston, Mass., Internat’l Tr. ro “op, F. Megan, 
ass 

: oh A. L. 

Boston, Mass., Old Colony Tr. Co., E. H. Kit- 
tredge, pub. mgr. 

Brenham, Tex., lst Nat’l Bank, A. Schlenker, 


Shawmut Bank, 


cash. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Home Svgs. Bank, V. M. Pow- 
ell, secy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Williamsburgh Svgs. 
B'way & Driggs Ave., V. A. Lersner, comp. 

Bruxelles, Belgium, Moniteur des Interets Ma- 
teriels, 27 Place de Louvain. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Citizens Tr. Co., R. Block, pub. 


mer. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Fidelity Tr. Co., W. 
it. pub. mer. 
Marine Tr. 


Bank, 


D. Lamp- 
Co., W. H. Johnson, 
i A. 
, Chambersburg Tr. Co., F. A. 
Nat'l 


Cambridge, Mass., 
Fros >» =e 

Cnembenbens, Pa 
immerman. 

Charleston, Charleston 
Cc. F. Snyder, Jr., adv. mer. 

Chattanooga, American Tr. and 
%0., Smith, asst. cash. 

Chategeem, Tenn., — Svgs. 
. V. Holdam, adv. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Ist "Ir, ‘& Svegs. Bank, J. H. 
McDowell. 

Chester, Pa., ‘een Nat’l Bank, E. C. 

Chicago, Press League, 


Burton, V. P. 
Il., American 11 S8. 
La Salle St., T. J. Sullivan, pres. 
Chicago, Ill, R. E. Bauder, 738 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill, Englewood State Bank, 63rd St. 
& Yale Ave., E. N. Baty, mgr. new bus. dept. 
Chicago, Ill., Liberty 7 & Svgs. Bank, A. L. 
Rosenthal, asst. cas 
Chicago, Ill., Merchants ‘Lean & Tr. Co., C. A. 
Gode, adv. mer. 
Chicago, Ill., Nat’l City Bank. 
Chicago, Ill. Northwestern Tr. & Svgs. Bank, 
F. G. Heuchling, 
Chicago, Ill., State E. L. 
Jarl, asst. cash. 
Fag Union Tr. Co, P. L. 


y. dir. 
Chicago, Ill, Woodlawn Tr. & Svgs. 
Jessup, asst. cash. 
Clarksville, Tenn., Ist Nat’l Bank, M. A. Bland, 


Cleveland, Ome, Central Nat’l Bank Svgs. & Tr. 
0., J. Izant, adv. mer. 

Cleveland, * Ohio, Trust Co, C. K. 
Matson, pub. mer. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Garfield Svgs. Bank, E. V. 

ewton, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Cleveland, Ohio, ee Tr. Co., E. J. Mac- 
ab, asst. se 

Cleveland, Ohio, ‘Union Tr. Co., C. H. Hander- 


son, pub. mg 
Clinton, Iowa, City Nat'l Bank, A. C. Smith, 
e 
P. L. Hudson, 


1st Nat'l Bank, 
Cc. H. 


Guaranty Tr. Co., 


Bank, 
Bkg. 
Bank, 


> 
Bank of Chicago, 
Hardesty, 
Bank, T. 


Cleveland 


pres. 
Corona, Cal., 
asst. cash. 
Danielson, Conn., 
Starkweather, 


<YS 


Danielson Tr. Co., 
treas. 


Dayton, Ohio, Nat’! Cash Register 
Karr, dir. pub. “ ~ © Ss. 

—— ae Denver Nat’l Bank, G. T. Wells, 

sh. 

Detroit. Mich, Security Tr. Co., H. B. Grimni 
mgr. bus. ext. dept. ? 

Elizabeth City, N. C., lst & , Conineee Nat’l Bank, 
M. H. Jones, asst. cas 

ee Bee 
mer. 

Emporium, Pa., Ist Nat’l Bank, C. R. Zimmer. 

Evansville, Ind., mf Nat’l Bank, J. C. Mac- 
Corkle, pub. mg 

Evansville, Ind., Old State Nat’l Bank, A. F. 
Bader, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Citizens Commercial & Svgs. Bank, 
H. E. Potter, asst. cash. 

Flint, Mich., Industrial Svgs. Bank, A. T. 
Smith, mgr. special serv. dept. 

Gardner, Mass., Gardner Tr. Co., R. E. Merrill. 

Greenville, Pa., Farmers & Merchants Tr. Co., 
M. M. Simons, asst. treas. 

Greenville, S. C., American Bk. & Tr. Co., R. 


nderson, cash. 
» Woodside Nat’l Bank, J. L. 


2nd Nat’l Bank, H. E. Mallory, 


Greenville, S. C., 
Williams, V. 


Haverhill, Mass., Ist Nat’l Bank, C. K. Worm- 
wood, adv. mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Fletcher Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
in de Buennagel, mgr. serv. dept. 

Ithaca, N. Y., Ist Nat’l Bank, W. A. Boyd, V. P. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Atlantic Nat'l Bank, J. M. 
Quincy, asst. cash. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Barnett Nat’l Bank, E. G. 


Haskell. 
United States Tr. Co., B. W. 


Jacksonville, Fla., 
secy. 
Will Co. Nat’l Bank, F. R. Adams. 


Lanier, 

Joliet, IIL, 

Kankakee, Ill., City Tr. & Svgs. Bank, A. M. 
Shoven, cash. 

Kansas City, eens Banks, F. M. 
Staker, mgr. pub. dep 

Kansas City, Mo., omens City Terminal Tr. 
Co., H. G. Hunter, 


Lansing, Mich., Capital Nat'l Bank, H. D. Ben- 
asst. cash. 
. A., Banco Mercantil Americano 


Little Rock, ‘Ark., American Bank of Commerce 
& Tr. Co., M. A. Buzbee, adv. mer. 

Los Angeles, Cal., 1st Nat’l Bank & Tr. & Svgs. 
Bank, R. M. MacNennon, adv. mg 

Los Angeles, Cal., Hellman gg Tr "se Svgs. 
Bank, D. R. Branham, dir. pub. 

Los Gatos, Cal., Ist Nat’l Beak, Cc. F. Ham- 
sher, pres. 

Louisville, Ky., Nat’l Bank of Kentucky, F. C. 
Adams, mgr. pub. dept 

Madrid, Spain, Banco Hispano Suizo, Para _Em- 
presas Electricas, Plaza Canalejas 3, E. C. 


Hirt. 
Madison, S. D., Lake Co. 
Wadden, V. P. 
Meridian, Miss., Merchants & Farmers Bank, M. 
Keeton, mgr. svgs. dept. ; 
Milwaukee, Wis., Second Ward Securities Co., 
R. Hammond, bus. serv. dept. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Farmers & Mechanics Svgs. 
Bank, T. H. Wallace. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Minnesota Loan & Tr. Co., 
R. Reese. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Merrill, adv. mgr. 

Monterey, N. L., Mex., A. Zambrano, Jr., care 
of A. Zambrano y hijos, Apartado No. 6. 
of Hochelaga, 112 St. 

Gonthier, dir. pub. 


Nat'l Bank, T. A. 


Northwestern Nat'l Bank, 


Montreal, Que., Bank 
James St., H. G. 
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Newark, Ohio, Home Bldg. Ass’n Co, E. M. 
- ~~ oe. 
ew rleans, a., Canal-Com’l Tr. & Sv 
B B. Caplan, adv. dept. va 
New Orleans, La., Hibernia Bk. & Tr. Co. ov. W. 
Ellsworth, V. P.; W. E. Brown, adv. mgr. 
Newport News, Va., ist Nat'l Bank, D. L. Down- 
ing, asst. cash. 
N. Y. C., American esos Co., S. D. 
gen. mgr. adv. dep 
) a A = American Union Bank, R. Stein, asst. 
cas 
N. Y. C., Banco di Roma, 1 Wall St., 
Bolla, American representative. 
N. Y. C., The Bankers Magazine. 
am oe C., Bank of America, 44 Wall St., W. 
Woolford. 
Y. C., Chatham & Phenix Nat’l Bank, N. P. 
Gatling, V. P. 
+ 4 oe Equitable Tr. Co., A. DeBebian, adv. 
mg 
» Se ro Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., 
T. B. Pratt. 
. ¥. C., Farmers Loan & Tr. Co., C. M. Ritten- 
house. 
Y. C., Guaranty Trust Co., H. W. 
pub. mgr. 
- ¥, C., A. E. Higgins, adv. serv., 
Cc, Hoggson t meme 485 5th 
Wight, pub. mg 
 & Internat’ "Bkg. Corp., 
asst. cash. 
Y. C., Mechanics & Metals Nat’l Bank, F. W. 
Gehle, mgr. adv. dept. 
N. Y. C., Metropolitan Tr. Co., E. 
. Y. C., Morris Plan Bank, 
McLean, V. P. 
q C., New York Tr. Co., E. Langstroth. 
* 3 a North Side Svgs. Bank, A. A. Ekirch, 
sec 
> a C. pai Nat'l Bank, E. M. Hutchins, 
pub. mg 
, = G. & ew. Strauss & Co., 5th ee at 46th 
St., H. B. Mathews, adv. mg 
Ee C., Union Bank of Canada "49 Wall St., 
A. G. Sclater. 
— Va., Seaboard Nat’! Bank, W. V. Capps, 


adv. mer. 

Norfolk, Va., Tidewater Bank & Tr. Co., G. W. 
Cc. Brown, asst. secy 
Norfolk, Va., Virginia ‘Nat’! Bank, R. J. Al- 

friend, Jr. asst. cash. 

Oak my ag IlL, Oak Park Tr. and Svgs. Bank, 
L. larahan, mgr. new bus. dept. 
Rng N. J., 2nd Nat’l Bank, W. Van Blar- 

com, asst. cash. 
J. De 


Pendleton, Ore., American Nat’l 
Wilde, pub. t. 
Phila., Pa., 4th St. Nat’l Bk., J. T. A. Hosbach. 
P Phila. Nat’l Bank, W. R. D. Hall, 
; serv. dept. 
Phila., Pa., R. H. Thompson, 1524 Chestnut . 
i Pa., Tradesmen’s Nat’l Bank, H. E. 


eily. 
Pine. Bluff, Ark., Cotton Belt Svgs. & Tr. Co., 
L. E. Bassett. 
Pine Bluff, 
Etter. 


w. 
Pittsburg, Pa., Mellon Nat’l Bank, J. M. 
liams, pub. mer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., W. H. Siviter, 122 Dithridge St. 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, Bohemian Industrial 
Bank, head office. 

Raleigh, N. C., Citizens Nat’l 
Brown, asst. secy. 
Raleigh, N. C., Com’l Nat'l 

Planters 


breth. 
Va., Nat'l 
mer. 


Richmond, 
Hotze, Jr., adv. 
, Virginia Tr. Co., W. Scott, V. P. 
lst Nat’l Bank, L. F. Spen- 


Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N. J., 
Nat’l] Bank, W. R. 
Bank, C. C. 


cer, V. P. 
Ripon, Wis., ist 
A. J. Meyer, 


Malcolm, 


Rodolfo 


Carlisle, 


2929 B’way. 
Ave., E. L. 


R. F. Crary, 


S. Van Leer. 
261 B’way, W. D. 


Bank, 


Merch. & Planters Bank, 


Wil- 


Bank, R. A. 
Bank, E. E. Cul- 
Bank, R. E. 


Dysart, 
cash. 

Rochester, N. Y., 
Davy, atty. 

Rochester, N. Y., 

ub. dept. 

Rome, Italy, Banco di Roma, head office. 

San Antonio, Tex., Central Tr. Co., D. Ansley. 

San Francisco, Cal., Abbott-Brady Prtg. Corp., 
460 4th St., L. G. Peede, bk. serv. dept. 


East Side Svgs. 


Union Tr. Co., 
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San Francisco, Cal., Security Bk. & Tr. . 

W. F. Morrish, _— wig 

San Francisco, Cal., ‘Union Tr. Co., M. New- 
an, asst. cash. 


m 
Scranton, Pa., ie Tr. Co., L. A. Hag- 
gerty, asst. trea 
Sec — ao 3rd Nat'l Bank, J. E. Williams, 
asst. ash. 
Shanghal, ‘China, American Oriental Bkg. Corp., 
en. 


Shelbyville, Ti, J. C. Eberspacher, asst. cash. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., Sioux Falls Nat’l Bank, J. W. 
adden, res. 

— - Y¥., Nat’l Bank of Smithtown, 
J. Overton, cash. 

South Bena, Ind., Indiana Svgs. & Loan Ass’n, 
. C. Stover, secy 

Spokane, —. or ‘Nat’! Bank, A. F. Brun- 
kow, pub. 

Tinton Tr. Co. W. J. 


Spokane, Wash. 
St. Joseph, Mo., 1st Nat’l Bank, L. J. Morgan, 


mers, pres. 
adv. mgr. 
St. Louis, Mo., Liberty Central Tr. Co, J. V. 
P. Judd, 


Corrigan, pub. mer. 
St. Louis, Mo., Mercantile Tr. Co., S. 
pub. mer. 
St. Louis, Mo., Nat’l Bank of Commerce, W. B. 
Weisenburger, adv. dir. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Aktiebolaget Svenska Han- 
delsbanken, P. { orberg. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., C. B. Keller, Jr., cash. 
Tampa, Fla., Citizens Bank & Tr. Co. L. A. 


Bize, pres. 
Toledo, Ohio, Com’l] Svgs. Bk. & Tr. Co., J. H. 
Streicher, new bus. dept. 
Toronto, Canada, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
F. . Biggar, head office. 
Toronto, Canada, J. Coon, 68 Farnham Ave. 
Toronto, Canada, Home Bank Monthly, Home 
Bank of Canada. 
Trenton, N. J., Mechanics Nat’l Cc. K. 
Withers, tr. off. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., City Nat’l Bank, 8S. F. Cla- 
baugh, cash. 
Utica, N. Y., Svgs. Bk., H. W. Bell, dir. serv. 
Warren, Pa., Warren Nat’! Bk., E. W. Johnson. 
Washington, C., Federal Nat'l Bank, John 
Poole, pres. 
Washington, D. C., Union Tr. Co. of D. C., 15th 
& HH Sts., W. 8. Lyons. 
Washington, D. C., Washington Loan & Tr. Co., 
H. Thomson, pub. mer. 
Watertown, N. Y., Jefferson Co. Nat'l Bank, 
R. W. Oakes, asst. cash. 
Marathon Co. Bank, H. C. Ber- 


1st Nat’l Bank, J. E. Guy, 


dept. 
1st Nat’l Bank, L. M. Matson, 


Kom- 


Bank, 


Wausau, Wis., 
ger, cash. 

Waynesboro, 
mer. serv. 

Wellsboro, Pa., 
adv. dept. 

Westchester, Pa., Farmers & Mechanics Tr. Co., 
J. C. Hall 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Nat’l Bank, 

J. Ruff, cash. 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., Wyoming Nat'l Bank, W. M. 
Sherrill, mgr. new bus. dept. 

Wilmington, N. C., Wilmington Svgs. & Tr. Co., 

Cc. E. Taylor, Jr., pres. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Union _— of Canada, 
J. H. Hodgins, mgr. pub. dep 

Winston-Salem, N. C., Buck & Ghenn, Inc., C. La 
Glenn, secy. 

Winston-Salem, N. C., Wachovia Bank & Tr. 
Co., P. Garner, pub. mgr. 

Youngstown, Ohio, 1st Nat’l Bank, J. N. Hig- 
ley, pub. mgr. 

a ate. Security Tr. & Svgs. Bank, J. O. 
Blethen, cash. 
Zurich, Switzerland, J. Muller, 49 

strasse. 
Zurich, Switzerland, Union de Banques Sulsses, 
H. de Muralt, sub-mgr. 
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New Names 


Boston, Mass., State St. Tr. Co., R. 
asst. to Pres. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Peoples Bank, P. E. Illman, V. P. 


Luzerne Co. 


Sonnegg- 


M. Eastman, 


Keep us in touch with your publicity work. Each month 


current advertising is reviewed 


and commented upon, ads 


are reproduced and criticised in BANKING PUBLICITY 
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THs new building of the Harlem Branch of the Col- 
umbia Trust Company of New York ranks amongst 
the most beautiful structures of the district. 


The dignified Colonial treatment of the exterior is in 
keeping with the best traditions of American bank 
architecture. The interior fittings and equipment are 
modern in every respect. 

This building was designed and executed under the 
supervision of 


Alfred C. Bossom 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Correspondence Invited 
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Stapleton National Bank of Stapleton, Staten Island 


New Home of Stapleton National Bank 


HE Stapleton National Bank of 

Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y., 

has found it necessary to erect a 
new building in order to provide for the 
steadily increasing business which had 
made the old quarters inadequate. ‘The 
institution, now nineteen years old, has 
not only been successful to a gratifying 
degree, but has provided banking facili- 
ties in a community where there are 
needs and problems very seldom met 
elsewhere. The new building has been 
designed with specific reference to these 
needs, and the splendid progress of the 
bank in the esteem and use of local 
business people is certain to be con- 
tinued and accelerated. 

A new banking house should be, and 
usually is, an expression of the sound 
policies which have proven successful 
in managing the bank. At Stapleton 
this is the case, and since the peculiar 
local conditions require special policies 
in addition to the sound and conserva- 


tive banking principles, which every de- 
positor has a right to expect, a descrip- 
tion of the situation will prove interest- 
ing to bankers in other localities and 
to residents of Stapleton. 


THE BANK’S NEW BUILDING 


The bank purchased the two build- 
ings, Nos. 65-66 Canal street, adjoin- 
ing its main building, and these being 
promptly removed the work on the new 
structure was started in the early part 
of July, 1921. The structural connec- 
tion of the old and new buildings called 
for the complete remodeling of the main 
banking office, so that today there stands 
a monumental banking structure on one 
of the most conspicuous corners in the 
center of Stapleton, with a frontage cf 
165 feet on Bay street and 45 feet on 
Canal street—a structure which is sig- 
nificant of strength and security. 

The fronts on both Bay and Canal 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM 


The central dome over the banking room with the help of the indirect lighting system provides 
sufficient light 





THE BANKERS 


CHARLES A. BRUNS 
President 


streets are built of artistic, pressed red 
brick, with ornamental light gray lime- 
stone trimming, and the large bronze 


double doors of the main entrance, 
flanked by two heavy fluted columns, in- 
crease the graceful and pleasing appear- 
ance of this impressive building now 
recognized as a credit to the banking 
industry as well as to the Borough of 
Richmond. 

The purpose sought in the interior 
arrangement of the building has been 
service, and the aim of the directors has 
been to meet the needs of a progressive 
and growing community. 

Entering the bank from Bay street, 
one is impressed by the genuine dignity 
and harmony of the surroundings. Ev- 
erything is solid and substantial, and 
the color scheme has been so perfectly 
worked out that nothing jars or clashes, 
and the architect, James Whitford, may 
well be proud of his achievement. 

The white Italian marble forming the 
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MARTIN H. SCOTT 
Vice-president and cashier 


screen is a work of art and extends the 
entire length of the Bay street front 
and more than half the length on the 
Canal street side, matching in design 
and color the wainscoting surrounding 
the lobby and customers’ room. 

The high ceiling of the main banking 
office is artistically designed and orna- 
mented with heavy plaster panels, beau- 
tifully decorated to blend with the col- 
ors of the art glass in the central dome 
of the building. Artificial illumination 
is provided by indirect lighting and the 
exposed fixtures are of bronze. 

At the left, as you enter the office, 
are the ladies’ special banking room and 
the private rooms for customers of the 
safe deposit vault department. 

At the extreme right at the end of the 
screen on the Canal street side are the 
officials’ quarters and the directors’ 
room, which are all open and accessible, 
and also a consultation room which may 
be closed if privacy is desired. 
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This view taken from the rear of the room shows the ladies’ alcove and tellers’ windows 


This provision of a separate room for 
women is a recognition by the bank of 
their increasing activity in commercial 
affairs, and an effort to provide an at- 
tractive place with special facilities 
where they may feel welcome and where 
they may transact business conveniently. 
The same idea of making customers wel- 
come has been applied in the Jobby, 
which is large and handsome, with suffi- 
cient wickets and desks to insure quick 
service and thoughtful provision of fa- 
cilities which the customer has every 
right to expect in his bank. The bank 
has also made access to safe deposit 
boxes by customers who rent them very 
convenient, and has provided private 
rooms where they may arrange and 
work on their documents and valuables 
in comfort and seclusion. One more 
step has been taken—a very modern 
one—that of placing the officers where 
they are accessible to those persons 
whose business is something more than 
transactions over the counter. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The money and safe deposit vault in- 
side the screen is 8 feet wide, 10 feet 
deep and 8 feet high, built of man- 
ganese steel surrounded with reinforced 
concrete and steel. The floor and roof 
are also of concrete and steel and the 
heavy door, weighing 10 tons, with its 
time lock and other protective features, 
add security to the bank’s “strong box.” 
The vault is conveniently located im 
plain view from the street as well as 
from all parts of the office and is as 
burglar and fire proof as vault builders 
can design, thereby offering to the 
people of the community the very great- 
est means of protection possible. 

In the vault there are a large num- 
ber of safe deposit boxes of various sizes 
which the bank rents to its customers at 
modest prices from $3 to $10 per year. 
BANK 


FOUNDING OF THE 


The story of successes of the Staple- 
ton National Bank during its existence 
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The entrance to the vaults is directly behind these windows at the rear of the banking room 


of nineteen years is impressive and con- 
tains some striking features. It was the 
first national bank organized in Staple- 
ton, and opened its doors for business 
in January, 1903, occupying a small 
building at 225 Bay street, which it 
rented and remodeled in a modest way 
into a banking office. With these small 
quarters and a capital of $100,000, the 
bank started to build a reputation and 
a surplus. The policy has always been 
for safe, sound and conservative bank- 
ing. The interests of the depositors and 
the service to be rendered them have 
always been and are now uppermost in 
the minds of the officers and directors. 

The conservative policy of the direc- 
tors has been forcibly indicated by 
their act in reserving all earnings, no 
dividends having been paid to stock- 
holders until surplus earnings had ac- 
cumulated to $50,000 or a sum equal 
to one-half the paid in capital, thereby 
creating a further guarantee of protec- 
tion to the depositors. 


In 1911, or about eight years after 
starting business, the bank found it nee- 
essary to have larger quarters in which 
to handle the increased volume of busi- 
ness, and, therefore, built its own build- 
ing at Bay street and Canal street oppo- 
site the Stapleton Park and a block and 
a half from the railroad depot of the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway 
Company. 


GROWTH OF DEPOSITS 


The bank has shown a steady upward 
climb since the beginning, as evidenced 
by the following comparisons: 


Total 
Resources 
$632,000 
777,000 
1,551,000 


Deposits 
$353,000 
516,000 
1,170,000 


Be scsinsnssecs 
EE nee Seer 
1921 


The present protection to depositors, 
including capital, reserve and undivided 
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ae” 


Bookkeeping department 


profits, is over $269,000, as compared 
with $100,000 in 1903. 

Situated in the heart of Stapleton, 
accessible to two lines of trolleys and 
one steam railroad—and directly in the 
center of America’s great chain of 1000- 
foot piers recently erected by the mu- 
nicipality of the City of New York, the 
Stapleton National Bank may reason- 
ably expect that its future growth will 
far exceed that of the past. 

The advantages of Staten Island and 
particularly the east shore from St. 
George to Clifton have not been gener- 
ally understood or appreciated in the 
past, but with the huge development of 
its extensive waterfront and the pro- 
posed tunnel to Brooklyn, it will soon 
be one of the most important commer- 
cial sections of the greatest port in the 
world. Shipping interests are now real- 
izing Staten Island’s unique position as 
the only borough in Greater New York 
having direct all-rail connection with 
the trunk lines of New Jersey to the 


West and South independent of float or 
lighter systems. Increased facilities for 
commerce will require increased facili- 
ties for banking, and, with this thought 
in mind, the directors have prepared for 
the new era that is certain to come to 
this locality. As the commerce and pop- 
ulation of Staten Island grow so surely 
will increase the prosperity of this baak 
and the community in which it is lo- 
cated. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


The first president of the Stapleton 


National Bank was Ferdinand C. 
‘Townsend, an able and efficient certified 
accountant with special executive abil- 
ity, and his strong personality helped 
to build up the institution and to main- 
tain the confidence of the public. After 
serving seven years, Mr. Townsend 
found he could no longer give sufficient 
time to the growing demands of the 
bank and although refusing a reélection 
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as president, still continued as a direc- 
tor, taking an active part in the affairs 
of the institution. 

Charles A. Bruns, the second and 
present president, was born in 1867 in 
Jersey City, N. J., and has lived on 
Staten Island for over thirty-two years. 
At the time of assuming the duties of 
president of this bank, Mr. Bruns was 
and still is a trustee of the Staten Island 
Savings Bank and the president of the 
East India Tea Company of Stapleton, 
with eleven branch stores in various 
parts of the Borough of Richmond. He 
resides at 13 Tompkins street, a short 
distance from the bank, and is access- 
ible at all times. 

The bank is exceptionally fortunate 
in having a man at its head who com- 
bines practical experience with progres- 
sive ability, a qualification so essential 
in any community. 

Robert D. Kent of Passaic, N. J., one 
of the founders of the Stapleton Na- 


tional Bank, has served as vice-presi- 
dent since its inception, and his experi- 
ence in organizing similar institutions is 
quite extensive, totaling eight banks and 
trust companies in various localities. 

Mr. Kent is also the president of the 
Merchants Bank of Passaic, vice-presi- 
dent of the Port Richmond Bank of 
Staten Island, and his banking experi- 
ence, covering forty years, is a valuable 
asset to this institution and his advice 
is frequently sought by the organization. 

Vice-President Martin Henry Scott 
is also the popular and energetic cash- 
ier; a man with extensive banking expe- 
rience, covering a period of thirty-three 
years, and who, having an attractive 
personality, has made many friends for 
this bank since he assumed its manage- 
ment in 1907. 

Mr. Scott was born in Newark, N. J., 
in the year 1867 and was for many 
years connected with the Asbury Park 
National Bank and the Seacoast Nation- 
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al Bank. He resides at 146 Norwood 
avenue, Clifton, a short distance from 
the bank, and his ability combined with 
his willingness to serve the requirements 
of local depositors at all times has been 
reflected in the growth of the bank dur 
ing his connections with it during the 
past fourteen years. 

Vice-President A. B. Pouch of New 
Brighton, Staten Island, has been a res 
ident of Staten Island for over thirty 
vears and a director of this bank since 
its inception. He is also president of 
the American Dock Company and Pouch 
Terminal, Inc., which have extensive 
docks and warehouses in the neighbor 
hood of the bank. 

The directors are: Charles A. Bruns, 
president East India Tea Company; 
John G. Clark, counsellor at law; Wil 
liam Horrmann, president Rubsam & 
Horrmann Brewing Company; Robert 
D. Kent, president Merchants Bank 
of Passaic; William E. Horn, president 
Centre Market; Ernest R. Moody, vice 
president Port Richmond National 
Bank; Alonzo B. Pouch, president 
American Dock and Pouch Terminals; 
Frederick Rohde; Martin Henry Scott, 
vice-president and Stapleton 
National Bank; Ferdinand C. Towns- 
end, president Townsend, Dix & Pog- 
son; William J. Welsh. president New 
York and Richmond Gas Company. 

With the exception of Mr. Kent, all 
the officers and directors are residents 
of Staten Island and are men of affairs 
with broad and varied experience, ca- 
pable of handling the business of a 
bank of this size and kind. 

The directors comprise some of the 
most successful and influential business 
men in this section and have the respect 
and confidence of the whole community 
which promises a future even greater 


than the past. 
WS 


cashier 


Stopping a Bank Run 


P G. HUGHES, cashier of the 
* Stockmen’s Bank of Cascade, 
Montana, stopped a run on his bank 
before it got well started. The run was 
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caused by the closing of the American 
Bank and Trust Company, of Great 
Falls, Mont., the president of which. 
R. P. Reckards, is also president of the 
Cascade Bank. 

The troublesome rumors went round 
on Friday, and all during banking hours 
Saturday Mr. Hughes amused himself 
by passing great 
across the counter to panicky people 
The next day he issued a circular to the 
whole community and when he opened 
for business Monday the run was at a 
complete standstill. At the request of 
the “Montana Banker” Mr. Hughes per 
mitted the publication of this letter in 


wads of currency 


the hope that it may at some time be of 
benefit to some other unfortunate bank. 
The letter: 


“The Stockmen’s Bank 
storm of hysteria which proved our strength 
and solvency last Saturday; and I mean to 
keep the Stockmen’s Bank strong and sol- 
vent, but the continual running of hysterical 
people, who have lost their heads with the 
mob, will in short order force any bank, no 
Now un- 


weathered vour 


matter how strong, into trouble. 
derstand me, I am not going to allow that 
to happen to my bank. I will not allow hys- 
teria to drain my bank of funds. But in- 
stead I am going to stop the withdrawing 
of tunds, and the first man or woman who 
attempts the closing of his or her account 
within the next two weeks I will save that 
one the trouble by turning the key in our 
front door. I am putting it up to you 
squarely and I believe you are level headed 
enough to wish us to continue serving this 
community as we have in the past. 

“IT want to make this point clear to you: 
The Stockmen’s Bank is not a branch of 
American Bank & Trust Co., which failed 
to open last Saturday. The Stockmen’s 
Bank is a separate, independent corporation, 
not a branch of nor subsidiary to any bank, 
banker or trust company. 

“My bank in serving this community has 
helped the farmers, the stock and sheep men, 
the merchants and business men, even the 
teachers in the schools; we paid them when 
Cascade county had no money to pay with. 
I have enjoyed your confidence for the past 
two years and this is a poor time for you 
to run to panic. You, all of you, will agree 
that I have kept faith with you and _ have 
served you to my limit at all times when 

Now—will you 
believe you will. 


Come 


you were in need. 
L.et’s 


across for me? I 
have business as usual.” 






































THE NEW BUILDING OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON 


The leading feature of this building will be the magnificent and spacious officers’ quarters, the largest in 


the country. 


The entrance is through the arch on the right and the public lobby is througn 


the arch on the left 


First National Bank of Boston 


HE First National Bank of Bos- 

ton has begun work on its new 

building in the heart of the finan- 
cial district. It will be situated at the 
corners of Milk, Federal and Devon- 
streets. ‘The new site, of over 
31,000 square feet, is now occupied by 
the Equitable Building, the Master 
Builders Building and the old John 
Hancock Building. Messrs. Stone and 
Webster, of Boston, have charge of the 
construction, acting in behalf of the 
bank as engineers and general contrac- 


tor 


shire 


‘. 

Che new building, of which Messrs. 
York and Sawyer of New York are the 
architects. will be ten stories with three 


basement stories. The exterior will be 
instructed of stone throughout, after 
manner of the early Tuscan Renais- 
sunce, recalling the early Florentine 


architecture. The building will be fire- 
proof, of heat-protected steel frame, 
with cement and marble floors, hollow 
steel doors and trim and exterior win- 
dows of iron. 

The bank itself will occupy five 
floors, two entire floors easily accessible 
from the street, a basement below and 
two mezzanines above. Six floors will 
be assigned for rental as offices. ‘The 
main entrance to the bank will be on 
Milk street and entirely separate from 
the main entrance to the office portion, 
which will be on Federal street. The 
rental floors will be served by a battery 
of five elevators. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BANK QUARTERS 

The features of the main banking 
floor will be the officers’ reception room 
and the large public space. The officers’ 
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First National Bank, Boston — The Milk St. front 
and main entrance of the new building 


reception room will be 88 feet long, 45 
feet wide and 46 feet high, extending 
across the entire building from Federal 
to Devonshire streets. Leading out of 
this room will be the public space, 128 
feet long and 30 feet wide, with tellers’ 
wickets on each side. The officers’ re- 
ception room will have a wainscot of 
English oak, sandstone walls and cof- 
fered plaster ceiling. The public space 
will have limestone walls and a vaulted 


ceiling. The walls of the public 
space will conceal the mezzanines in 


place of the usual counterscreen, thus 
shutting out the noise, clatter and din 
of the machine work of a modern bank. 
This is a new feature in bank architec- 
ture in this country. 

The safe deposit department will be 
reached by a broad easy stairway and 
by elevator. The vault will be reason- 
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ably large and of the latest design, giv- 
ing perfect security. In connection with 
the vault, there will be about 100 cou- 
pon and conference rooms providing 
every facility for customers. 


HISTORY OF THE BANK 


The First National Bank of Boston 
is the largest banking institution in New 
England, and one of the largest in the 
country. Its new banking building will 
be much the largest banking structure in 
New England. The statement of the 
bank to the comptroller of the currency 
as of March 10, 1922, shows total re- 
sources $209,015,977. The capital was 
$15,000,000 and the surplus and undi- 
vided profits $22,035,317. Deposits 
were $149,151,657. 

The president of the bank is Dan- 





Detail of the great arched doorway at the main 
entrance of the new building 
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iel G. Wing and the directorate is rep- 
resentative of New England’s most im- 
portant industries and most successful 
business men. 

The First National Bank of Boston 
dates from 1784, when the Massa- 
chusetts Bank was chartered. This was 
the first bank in New England and the 
third oldest in the United States. The 
Safety Fund Bank was chartered as a 
state bank in 1859, and was the first 
3oston bank to take advantage of the 
National Bank Act, in February, 1864, 
taking at that time the name of the 
First National Bank. In June, 1903, 
the Massachusetts National Bank was 
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absorbed, and during the following year 
the National Bank of Redemption was 
taken over, having previously absorbed 
several other banks. 

This was the last merger in which 
the bank took part, and all the growth 
since then, which has been the greatest 
in the history of the institution, has 
been due to the energy and ability of 
the management and the confidence 
which the public has felt in the institu- 
tion. The bank supplies to its custom- 
ers and others information and service 
of the most varied character, and with 
its new banking house will be able to in- 
crease this service materially. 


au 


Storage Security for Collateral 


More Bankers are Realizing the Importance of Investigating 
Warehouses in Which Their Merchandise 
Collateral is Stored 


By Richard 


N view of the increased number of 

failures of small warehouse compa- 

nies which were established during 
the war time congestion of the Port of 
New York, some of the banks are now 
using greater caution in scrutinizing 
their merchandise collateral and consid- 
ering more carefully the security and 
protection furnished by the warehouse 
company issuing receipts. 

There are at least two hundred com- 
panies, firms or individuals doing busi- 
ness in the Port of New York under 
the title of “Storage,” but if a personal 
inspection of their warehouses were 
made by the banker before making a 
loan. it is probable that many of them 
would be found unsuitable for the pur- 
pose of storage and many a loan would 
be refused. 

Owing to the enormous demand for 
Storage facilities during the past few 
years, many non-fireproof and unsuit- 
able buildings have been temporarily 
used for storage purposes, irrespective 
of security, protection or responsibility ; 
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F. Durham 


but now that normal conditions are ap- 
proaching greater care is taken by the 
banks to see that their collateral is 
stored where the best and safest facili- 
ties are obtained. 

If the average banker, accustomed to 
making loans on merchandise, was asked 
the question, “Which. do you consider 
the more important, the responsibility 
of the borrower or the value of the col- 
lateral?” he probably would answer 
“Both” without regard to the vital fac- 
tor of where and in whose custody the 
merchandise collateral was being stored 
or held for his account. 


RECEIPT NOT FULL GUARANTEE 


The mere fact that merchandise is 
represented by a warehouse receipt is 
not sufficient assurance or guarantee 
that the collateral is amply secured or 
properly protected. Neither is the 
banker’s risk entirely covered by fire 
insurance policy, as there are losses 
other than fire which the banker mav 
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Member of Federal Reserve System 
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unknowingly assume when his collateral 
is not stored in a protected warehouse. 

A warehouse receipt issued by a re- 
sponsible party owning or operating a 
modern building and certifying that 
merchandise is received on storage for 
the account of the bank, is not a guaran- 
tee nor always sufficient security to war- 
rant a loan without investigating other 
conditions back of the receipt. There 
is always the risk that the banker may 
possibly become the owner of the mer- 
chandise at some time, or at least he 
may be interested in the carrying 
charges or the expenses of shipping. 
Therefore, the type of warehouse, the 
fire protection, the location, the trans- 
portation facilities, the storage and in- 
surance rate, and the reliability of the 
warehousemen should be given careful 
consideration, irrespective of the re- 
sponsibility of the borrower at the time 
of granting the loan. 


OTHER FEATURES THAN MERE SECURITY 


A banker may be satisfied with the 
responsibility of the warehouse com- 
pany and feel that security and protec- 
tion is thereby obtained, but there are 
still other features of interest to the 
bank. Will his customers’ merchandise 
or the bank’s collateral be carefully han- 
dled by experienced men and properly 
stored in a clean, dry warehouse, where 
the risk of damage, deterioration and 
loss of weight be-at a minimum? 

Merchandise collateral is generally 
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represented by a negotiable receipt in 
the name of the borrower indorsed in 
blank, or a non-negotiable receipt in the 
name of the bank, and although the pol- 
icy or requirements of banks may dif- 
fer as to their preference for one form, 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion of the United States have issued a 
booklet entitled “Warehouse Receipts as 
Collateral,” in which they recommend 
that the non-negotiable receipt in the 
name of the bank be used in preference 
to the negotiable form. 

This association also recommends that 
the character and stability of the ware- 
house should be given as great weight 
in determining the value of the paper 
it issues as those qualities are given in 
valuing the paper of a banker. 


SOMETIMES DIFFICULT TO COLLECT 
DAMAGES 


Nearly every state in the Union has 
a uniform warehouse receipt governing 
the obligation of warehousemen, and his 
liability to those holding his receipts, 
but if there is little or no financial re- 
sponsibility back of the warehousemen, 
it may be more difficult to collect dam- 
ages than prove liability. Generally 
speaking, most warehousemen are reli- 
able and responsible, but the amount of 
security and protection back of individ- 
ual warehouse receipts differs accord- 
ing to the financial standing of the ware- 
housemen, the ability to carry out his 
contract and render the required service. 


ay 


An American Heraldry 


HILE on an extended trip along 
the Pacific Coast last year, Alfred 


C. Bossom, New York architect, 
collected some interesting data on the 
Indian totem poles, which he designates 
as the primitive American heraldry. 
Totem poles are found among the In- 
dians of Southeastern Alaska and the 
north coast of British Columbia. They 
commemorate the events in the history 
of famous Indian chiefs or tribes, and 


constitute almost the most treasured 
possession of the owners, being regarded 
with a superstitious reverence that 
amounts to idolatry. 

Their inception was often on the oc- 
casion of the “Potlatch,” an affair at 
which a chief demonstrated his wealth 
and greatness by giving away all his 
possessions to his friends, but in con- 
sonance with the phrase “Indian Giver,” 
keeping close track of them and receiv- 
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ing them again at future “Potlatches” 
held in turn by all participants. To 
celebrate this event the carving of the 
totem pole was begun: 

I'he poles are made from a single 
great red cedar, the carving beginning 
at the top with the tribal insignia, work- 
ing downward through the history of the 
family, with its intermarriages. travels. 
if any, ambitions, and particularly oc- 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Mr. Bossom is modeling his totem which he explains 
in the accompanying article 


currences in the life of the chief which 
rendered him famous. As later events 
of imporcance occurred they were added 
until the pole represented, crudely but 
graphically, the biography of a famil 
or people. The grotesque figures of 
animals which appear symbolize the 
prowess of the chiefs in hunting certain 
animals, by which names they 
known among their people. The pole 
stands at the door of the owner, and 
smaller replicas are kept within the 
house. 

Two of the famous totems of the 
British Columbia Indians Mr. Bossom 
bought and brought to New York with 
him. They are the “Thunder Bird” and 


were 
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the “Raven” totems. The “Thunder 
Bird” gave a man strength to build 
houses and acted as a sort of guard over 
his home. It carried a lake in its back 
and when angry would shake itself vio- 
lently and cause a thunderstorm. The 
“Raven” has an_ interesting legend, 
which somewhat calls to mind the Greek 
story of Prometheus obtaining fire for 
mortals from the gods. In the story of 
the “Raven” the Creator, the Great 
Raven, lived at the head of the Nass 
River and selfishly kept the sun, moon 
and stars in a box concealed from 
mortals. One man, bolder than the 
others, determined to get this precious 
light for men. He changed himself into 
a needle of a hemlock tree which grew 
over a pool where the daughter of the 
Creator was accustomed to come for 
water. She drank the needle and the 
daring mortal was born again as her 
son. As a child he managed to please 
the Creator and was given the box con- 
taining the sun, moon and stars as a 
plaything. He threw them into the sky, 
but their sudden appearance so alarmed 
mortals that some of them jumped into 
the sea and became fish, while others 
took to the mountains and _ became 
animals. 

The picture which accompanies this 
article shows Mr. Bossom at work on 
his own totem. He explains it in this 
way. 

First of all, my family crest consists of 
an oak tree, which is symbolized by an oak 
with three large acorns carved upon it. 
Being English I symbolized myself by a 
very crude development of the British lion. 
Coming to America it was necessary to 
cross the ocean, therefore the lion set forth 
in a boat. Arriving in America I married 
an American girl who is symbolized by the 
eagle. In America came work and financial! 
effort, so the eagle guards the money box. 
\s my business is building houses | im- 
provised this feature out of the form uni- 
versal among the Indians, the “igloo,” and 
have endeavored to set it upon a founda- 
tion of rock. On the breast of the eagle 
are symbolized in true Alaskan fashion the 
“olive branches” of the house. 


Mr. Bossom remarks that with the 
exercise of a little imagination it should 
be possible for many American families 
to make totems that would be most in- 
teresting, and result in the creation of 
a real American heraldry. 





Book Reviews 


Monetary ProBLeMs. 
London: Consta- 


Tue Worvp’s 
By Gustav Cassel. 
ble & Co., Ltd. 
This volume consists of two memo- 

randa, the first of which, written in the 
spring of 1920, concentrates on the 
process of inflation, including the relin- 
quishment of the gold standard in Euro- 
pean nations, and the general rise in 
prices. Professor Cassel reviews the 
subject of European economic recon- 
struction particularly among the former 
belligerents and stresses the necessity 
of codperation between the defeated and 
the so-called victorious nations of Eu- 
rope. 

The second memorandum was written 
during the deflation period of May, 
1920, to May, 1921, takes up the ques- 
tion of stabilization of currency, and 
ends with a recommendation of some 
effective steps toward a reduction of the 
immense international indebtedness. 

Dr. Cassel is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, and, due largely 
to his work for the Brussels Confer- 
ence, has become one of the most widely 
known of European economists. 


ay 


Crry Cuaracters UNDER’ SEVERAL 
Reigns. By T. H. S. Escott. Lon- 
don: Effingham Wilson. 


Sketches of brilliant and outstanding 
personages of London financial circles 
from Paterson to Goschen. Reminis- 
cences dealing with such topics as “King 
Hudson and His Court,” ““The Crusader 
in Capel Court,” “The Two Lord Revel- 
stokes,” “Tom Tiddler’s Parliament 
Men.” The author has a wealth of in- 
timate knowledge of the high lights of 
“City” happenings and people. 


ay 


GovERNMENT. By 
New York: 


RaiLROoADS AND 
Frank H. Dixon. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

_ This book takes up the story of the 

Federal regulation of railroads in the 


United States where most of the trea- 
tises on transportation have dropped it, 
at 1910, and brings the history down 
to the present time. Effort has been 
made to relieve the discussion so far as 
possible of technical features. 

The book is divided into sections that 
take up first the period of Federal Reg- 
ulation from 1910 to 1916, then the 
War Period, and the Return to Pri- 
vate Operation. A tentative plan for 
railroad consolidation is given at the 
end of the book. 


We 


INVESTMENTS. By David S. Jordan. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Ine. 
Professor Jordan is the first writer to 

cover the entire field of investments in 
a readable, non-technical manner. His 
book is complete and up-to-date in ev- 
ery respect. It is recognized as authori- 
tative by financiers, investment brokers 
and teachers of finance in every part of 
the country. 

Of particular interest is the discus- 
sion of the various issues of Liberty 
bonds, in which each issue is described 
in detail, and conversion and redemp- 
tion features illustrated. Foreign gov- 
ernment bonds, industrial, public util- 
ity and railroad issues are also thor- 
oughly discussed. The making of fidu- 
ciary investments, the use of yield ta- 
bles, reading the financial page, and 
other chapters make this the only com- 
plete work on the subject. 


THe Hacve Rvuies 1921 


By Sanford D. Cole. 
fingham Wilson. 


EXPLAINED. 
London: Ef- 


The introductory part of this volume 
gives an account of the events which 
led up to the preparation of The Hague 
rules, their history and general scheme, 
with considerable explanatory comment 
on their contents. The French text of 
the rules and the American and Cana- 
dian acts are contained in appendices. 
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Review of the Month 


The Business Situation Throughout the Country as Reflected 
in the Opinions of Banks and Bankers 


HE present activity in building 

operations,” says a March bul- 

letin of the National Bank of 
Commerce, New York, “is an outstand- 
ing feature of the general business 
situation. The building industry in 
the United States,” the bulletin goes on 
to say, “is second in importance only to 
agriculture and many million workmen 
directly and indirectly are dependent 
upon it. In the more active building 
sections of the country that are sys- 
tematically reported, comprising about 
half the states, considerably more than 
two billion dollars in contracts were 
awarded last year.” The bulletin con- 
tinues in part as follows: 


High freight rates due to labor condi- 
tions and high wages to labor are the con- 
trolling factors in building costs. They 
maintain construction prices at levels that 
interfere with the full and well-rounded 
development of building operations. They 
also serve to inject an element of fixed in- 
flation into this, the greatest construction 
movement in the nation’s history. 


LACK OF WELL*BALANCED DEVELOPMENT 


The lack of well-balanced development is 
made manifest by an analysis of contracts 
let and permits issued to date. Residence 
construction leads. Public buildings, roads, 
bridges, and other types of building for 
public purposes are next in importance, 
stimulated somewhat by desire to relieve 
unemployment. Business and_ industrial 
construction, which must be done on a basis 
of cost that will permit a present and con- 
tinuing return on the investment, has not 
expanded correspondingly. 

Despite the handicap of high costs, home 


building activity is being maintained for 
the present because the housing necessity 
compels it, even on the basis of uneconom- 
ical investments. Public building and con- 
struction are also being done on a high cost 
basis which will be reflected in high tax 
rates for years to come. Public building, 
like residence building, cannot continue in- 
definitely under these conditions. 


LABOR IS CHIEF SUFFERER 


Labor itself is the chief sufferer in the 
situation. Resistance by important classes 
of labor to wage declines in a period of 
declining prices disorganizes the entire pro- 
ductive organization of the country and 
contributes to unemployment in other lines. 
The maintenance of building operations on 
high wage levels delays general wage read- 
justment. It means exorbitant rents and 
prohibitive costs for homes for workmen. It 
is a general deterrent to a return to norma! 
industrial, commercial and financial activity. 

On the whole, labor costs in the building 
field are not greatly reduced from their 
maximum. Transportation is a very large 
part of the laid-down cost of building ma- 
terials and the adjustment of railroad rates 
is deferred by the refusal of railway labor 
to recognize that the period of war wages 
is over. In other words, high building costs 
are being maintained directly and indirectly 
by labor costs. It is there that the funda- 
mental correction must be made. 


THE VOLUME OF BUILDING 


“The cost of building construction 
and the volume of building going on at 
any time are closely related,” notes 
the current bulletin of the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. ‘“Favor- 
able costs,” continues the bulletin, ‘‘in- 
duce building activity, while abnormally 
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high charges, such as those prevailing 
in 1920, put a check on new construc- 
tion. It is of interest, therefore, to 
note the past trend of building and 
present tendencies in the matter of new 
industrial and residential construction.” 
The bulletin says further, in part, that: 


The volume of building between 1918 and 
1922, as measured by the value of building 
permits issued in 163 cities in the United 
States, is shown on the accompanying chart 
(Chart 1). This chart is based upon re- 
ports summarized in Bradstreet’s. The 
value figures there given have been de- 
flated, that is, corrected so that changes in 
the price level between 1918 and 1922 would 
not distort the results. The curve there 
shown gives a true picture of the actual 
volume of building from year to year, the 
value of the buildings erected in each year 
being expressed in terms of 1914 dollars. 

It is clear that the post-armistice boom 
brought a revival of building, as well as a 
revival in business activity generally. This 
building boom came to a head, however, in 
1919, somewhat earlier than the prosperity 
in most business lines. With the exception 
of a slight recovery in 1920, building ac- 
tivity declined steadily between August, 





Chart No. 1 
Value of building permits issued---deflated---1918-1921. 
(Based on Bradstreet’s Reports from 163 cities.) These 
values have been expressed in terms of 1914 building 
material prices. The effect of price inflation is thus 
eliminated. 


1919, and January, 1921. The year 1921 
witnessed a distinct revival in building ac- 
tivity and the latter part of that year found 
the actual volume of new building equal to 
that of 1919. The first two months of 1922 
brought a slight falling off, though they 
were far in excess of the same months for 
previous years. 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING LEADS 


The majority of the new building con- 
tracts awarded have been for residential 
buildings, with considerable work being 
done on educational and public buildings. 
There has been very little new building for 
industrial purposes, but during recent 
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months there has been a slow increase in 
this field. 

Present tendencies indicate that the de- 
mand for new residential and public build- 
ings will continue, and will be augmented 
by a slowly mounting demand for new 
business and industrial buildings. The need 
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Chart No. 2 
A comparison of the relative prices of important ma 
terials in 1920 and in March, 1922 (1914 average prices 
equal 100). 


ior the latter is not urgent, but slowly re- 
viving business will call for an increase in 
existing equipment. It is not impossible 
that building costs may decline further, but 
highly improbable that pronounced declines 
are in front of us. Given the existing con- 
ditions, one may look for steady activity in 
the building trades, at price levels not ma- 
terially different from those existing today. 
PRICES OF BUILDING MATERTALS 
The general discussion of construction 
costs may be made more concrete if the 
prices of specific commodities are consid- 
ered. Chart 2 presents a comparison of the 
relative prices of four important building 
materials in 1920, and in March, 1922, aver- 
age prices in 1914 being used as a basis for 
measuring price charges. The commodities 
represented are Portland cement, yellow 
pine timber, common brick, and steel beams. 
These are taken as typical building mate- 
rials. The prices of cement and common 
brick upon which these relative figures are 
based apply to materials delivered at the 
building site, in New York. Prices for yel- 
low pine timber and steel beams are f. o. b. 
New York. Freight charges are thus in- 
cluded in all cases, and cartage charges 
for brick and cement. The inclusion of 
these charges makes the record represent- 
ative of the actual cost to the builder. 
though inaccurate as a measure of actual 
material price changes. 


PRICE DIVERGENCES 


When the comparison is made on _ this 
basis, rather striving divergences appear. 
At the peak in 1920 brick prices were far 
higher than those of any of the other mate- 
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rials here shown, being 440 ‘per cent. of THE TREND OF BUILDING COSTS 
1914 prices. Steel beams stood next in 
order, while yellow pine timber showed the 
smallest rise. In March, 1922, the relative 
price of common brick stood higher than the 
prices of other materials, while steel beams 
showed the lowest relative price. Part of 
this difference, it should be noted, is due to 


The trend of general commodity prices 
was upward between 1896 and 1920, and 
building costs followed the general course. 
Until 1915 the increase was gradual, with 
short downward swings during the years 
1904, 1908, 1911 and 1914. The year I915 
witnessed the beginning of a more rapid 
rise, and the rate was still further accel- 
erated in 1919 and early 1920. The latter 
year was the turning point, and the down- 
ward rush of prices equaled the rise of the 
preceding year, continuing for twelve 
months before any definite slackening of the 
fall occurred. 

Chart 3 portrays the course of general 
construction costs in all classes of build- 
ings, and one of the two chief items enter- 
ing into those costs between 1914 and 1922 
The three curves on the chart are based 
upon weighted index numbers of building 
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Chart No. 3 


A comparison of material costs, labor costs and total 
construction costs in the building trades (1914 equals 
100). 


differences in freight charges, which consti- 
tute a quite important item in the course 
of such bulky materials. Thus a 1914 
freight charge of $3.20 on steel beams, car- 
ried between Pittsburgh and New York, 
hid become $7.60 in 1922. 


material costs, building labor costs, and a 
combination of the two. The average costs 
during 1914 are taken to equal 100 in each 
case. 

It is apparent that the increase in con- 
struction costs between 1915 and 1917 was 
almost entirely due to the increase in ma- 
terial prices. These had doubled by the 
summer of 1917, while building labor costs 
had increased 18 per cent. The increase in 
labor costs continued, constituting a more 
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important factor in later additions to con- 
struction costs. In 1920 labor costs had 
reached a maximum, 100 per cent., above 
the 1914 average. Material costs, at the 
same date, were 212 per cent. above the 
1914 average. At this peak which was 
reached in August, 1920, construction costs 
were 167 per cent. above pre-war costs. 


POSSIBLE EFFECT OF RECENT FARM 
PRODUCTS PRICE RISE 


The possible effect of the recent 
price rise in farm products in enlarging 
the purchasing power of the farmers, 
is discussed in The Index, issued by the 
New York Trust Company, as follows: 


The maladjustment which has existed be- 
tween the value of farm products and the 
general price level is generally conceded to 
have constituted one of the greatest obsta- 
cies in the way of business revival. 

The recent rise in the price of farm prod- 
ucts may reasonably be expected, therefore, 
to exert a distinctly favorable effect on the 
business outlook in general. 

An idea of how much the recent advances 
may mean to agricultural interests can be 
obtained by multiplying the 1921 quantities 
of principal crops by the amount of the 
advances in price. While there is a highly 
theoretical element in such a computation, 
it nevertheless aids in giving an idea of the 
possibilities which lie in this situation. 

Based on the 1921 production, a 15-cent 
advance in corn prices means an additional 
$462,000,000, a 30-cent advance in wheat 
$238,000,000, a 3-cent advance in cotton 
$125,000,000, and an advance of $1 per ton 
for hay $97,000,000, or a total of nearly one 
billion dollars on our four principal crops 
alone. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY SITUATION 


“In any discussions of wages and 
conditions in the coal industry,” says 
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J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


the Coal Age, “it must be borne in mind 
that the present wage scales, both 
anthracite and bituminous, were based 
on awards made by government com- 
missions in 1920.” The article says 
further: 


These, then, are not wartime wages. 
They are after-war wages—higher even 
than the high wages paid during the period 
of hostilities. 

They were based on the then cost of liv- 
ing, and the cost of living has declined 
since the wage scales became effective by 
amounts variously estimated up to 23 per 
cent. 

There was dissatisfaction among the min- 
ers even with the higher rate of wages, 
because the year 1920 brought an unprece- 
dented demand for coal, which resulted in 
high prices and much public unrest. 


SEVERAL CAUSES FOR HIGH COAL DEMAND 


Several causes were responsible for this 
demand. There was a scarcity of coal, due 
to the bituminous miners strike at the end 
of 1919 and the so-called “outlaw” strike of 
the railroad switchmen in April, 1920, which 
interfered with the production and trans- 
portation of fuel. 

There was also a heavy export demand, 
due to a world shortage of coal. 

All of this urgent call attracted to the 
coal industry irresponsible men of no expe- 
rience in coal production or selling; men 
who saw an opportunity to make inordinate 
profits. 

It also caused the opening of countless 
so-called “wagon mines,” which can only 
operate at a profit when the price of coal 
is high, and so-called “snowbird” mines, 
which are merely holes dug in the earth by 
the owner of the land and operated in most 
instances by family labor. 

These snowbird mines represent abso- 
lutely no investment, except the labor of 
the owner and the few, if any, men he may 
employ. The coal was dirty and unpre- 
pared, but it brought as high a price as the 
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seller could force a panicky public to pay. 

Naturally, the return on the investment 
is very high. It was the returns submitted 
by these mines that led to statements of 
profits of more than 1,000 per cent. in the 
coal industry in 1920. 

The high prices paid for coal in the open 
market led to a higher scale of wages in 
the non-union mines, which were not bound 
by the award of the government com- 
mission. 

These wages continued until the slack de- 
mand of 1921, when the consumption of 
bituminous was about 125,000,000 tons less 
than in 1920. 

Under this condition, prices naturally were 
reduced. In the last half of 1921 very few 
producing companies operating under union 
wage scales and not protected by long-term 
contracts, broke even. 

The tendency to reduce costs to meet 
this situation was at once apparent in the 
stopping of all development work, the clos- 
ing of high-cost mines and the cutting of 
salaries. 

In the non-union mines, where such ac- 
tion was possible, wages of miners were 
reduced to the basis effective in the fall of 
1917, although the prices of non-union coal 
dropped more rapidly than wages. 

As a result of their lower cost, the non- 
union mines, as a whole, have run better 
than all unionized fields. They have had 
steadier production, and the miners have 
had opportunities to earn more money, 
even at the lower scale, than the union 
miners. 

On the other hand, the closing of a large 
number of small mines has turned a sur- 
plus of labor to the larger operations and 
has resulted in their carrying larger forces 
than were warranted by the business on 
hand. 

Coal consumers have shown a determina- 
tion to refrain from placing contracts until 
prices are materially lower. 

It is these conditions which producers of 
bituminous coal are seeking to remedy. If 
the price of coal is to be reduced, the cost 
of production must be decreased. Wages 
make up 70 per cent. of the mine cost. 


The Coal Age gives the following 
interesting resumé of the more impor- 
tant features of the coal crisis and con- 
sequent strike: 


The United Mine Workers of America 
called a strike in the anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal mines beginning at midnight, 
March 31. 

There are approximately 400,000 union 
bituminous coal mine workers and 150,000 
anthracite workers. 

The bituminous coal miners demand the 
maintenance of the present scale, made in 
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The Transfer of Securities Made Easy 


The transfer of securities by or for fiduciaries has 
become an intricate matter, requiring a knowledge of 
the statutes and decisions of every state. 


THE STOCK TRANSFER GUIDE 
AND SERVICE 


Authorized by the New York Stock 
Transfer Association 


Prepared and Maintained by The Corporation 
Trust Company 


gives you all the essential facts about each state—whether or not 
court orders or inheritance tax waivers are required, what forms 
must be executed and where to apply for them, what inheritance and 
stamp taxes must be paid, the uniform rules of practice of the New 
York Stock Transfer Association, etc. The matter under the various 
state headings has been revised by local attorneys, whose names are 
given, so that it has the aspect of local practice and experience. 


The New York Stock Transfer Association, under whose author- 
ity the Stock Transfer Guide and Service is issued, is composed of 
the banks, trust companies and corporations doing the largest 
amount of transfer work in the United States, and the rulings and 
other data contained in the Service represent the experience of its 
members as to the best transfer procedure. 


Every financial institution maintaining a trust or transfer 
department and every attorney dealing with estate matters or pass- 
ing upon the validity of stock transfers, is in need of the complete, 
always-up-to-date authoritative information given in the Stock 
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1920, for which the basic wage is $7.50 a 
day for common labor. 

‘They demand a five-day week with a basic 
six-hour day and punitive overtime pay. 

Bituminous coal operators seek to have 
wages reduced in order to decrease the cost 
of production and bring down the mine 
price of coal. 

They reject the five-day week and six- 
hour day as uneconomic, and seek to re- 
tain the present eight-hour day. 

They desire the abolition of the check-off 
by which they are compelled to collect 
union dues and assessments. 

Anthracite miners demand an increase of 
20 per cent. in the contract rate and $1 a 
day in the rate for day labor. 

They demand other changes in rates and 
working rules which would result in in- 
creasing the cost of production. 

Anthracite operators insist wages must 
come down in conformity with wages in 
other industries, in order that the cost of 
coal at the mines may be reduced. 

Anthracite miners and operators are at 
present in conference in an attempt to 
negotiate a new wage scale. 

Bituminous coal mine workers have _ re- 
fused to negotiate with operators except for 
the industry as a whole. Operators gen- 
erally are opposed to national wage agree- 
ments, preferring local settlements. 

The anthracite industry is thoroughly 
unionized, but has no check-off. 

About one-third of the bituminous coal 
production comes from non-union mines. 

Official estimates are that there were at 
least 63,000,000 tons of coal in reserve on 
April 1. These reserves are in the hands 
of consumers; they have been purchased 
and shipped. 

These stocks, sufficient in themselves for 
forty days, with the production of non- 
union mines, will be sufficient to take care 
of the requirements of the country at the 
present rate of consumption for a consid- 
erable period. 


BASIC INDUSTRIES IMPROVE IN MARCH 


“The outstanding feature in business 
development during the past few 
weeks,” says the April Federal Reserve 
bulletin, “has been the improvement in 
basic industries, including steel, espe- 
cially railway equipment, copper and 
other metals. A marked increase in 
the production of automobiles has also 
been a feature of the month. Building 
activity, which has been on the upgrade 
for several months past, continues its 
growth, February permits being about 
40 per cent. in excess of those of Feb- 
ruary, 1921, while the advance is still 
continuing.” The bulletin goes on to 
say: 
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HARTERED by the Conti- 

nental Congress in | 781, the 
Bank of North America is the 
oldest bank in the country, the 
period of its existence spanning the 
entire history of the nation since the 
close of the War of Independence. 


Today with Capital of $2,000,- 
000, Surplus of $3,000,000, 
and Undivided Profits of $482,- 
664.26, this bank is better pre- 
pared than ever to fill its important 
place among the great financial 
institutions of the United States. 
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Institutions Desiring 
Philadelphia Connections 


ii 


are invited to avail themselves of the 
Banking, Trust, Real Estate and other 
facilities of this Company, which is now 
serving many clients in other cities. 
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The continued growth of this Company, 
without consolidation, since its establish- 
ment under perpetual charter in 1836, is 
evidence of the satisfactory service rendered. 
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As against this favorable trend in the 
physical volume of production in basic lines 
is the fact that a variety of conditions have 
operated to offset the encouraging improve- 
ment which has been noted in textiles dur- 
ing the winter months. Prominent among 
these unfavorable influences are the dis- 
turbed relations with labor, but uncertainty 
as to cost of production and lack of for- 
ward orders have produced a depressing 
effect in those districts where no labor 
troubles have made themselves felt. No im- 
portant changes have been observed in other 
manufacturing lines, such as leather, boots, 
and shoes. 

AGRICULTURE FAVORABLE 


Agriculturally the month has been one of 
favorable development considering the sea- 
son. Winter wheat prospects are reported 
good in most parts of the country. Cotton 
planting indicates increased acreage, al- 
though a heavy infestation of boll weevil is 
predicted. A larger use of fertilizer is also 
reported in some sections. Prospects for 
deciduous fruits are reported encouraging. 
Labor conditions in the agricultural regions 
crease in the demand for labor, largely the 
are regarded as satisfactory. A material in- 
natural seasonal growth, is reported from 
most districts. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DECREASE 


According to official figures a marked, 
even if still limited, decrease in unemploy- 
ment is under way. This is partly due to 
the greater activity of basic industries al- 
ready referred to and partly to seasonal 
growth of demand for labor, but offsetting 
it must be mentioned the voluntary unem- 
ployment growing out of strike conditions, 
both present and prospective. 

In trade, both retail and wholesale, the 
tendency has been on the whole downward, 
although not pronouncedly so. In certain 
districts seasonal activity has resulted in an 
absolute increase in particular lines of 
wholesale trade, as, for example, in the case 
of shoes and dry goods. Retail trade, on 
the other hand, is uniformly lower than it 
was a month ago or than it was at this time 
last year. This is in a large measure due 
to postponement of buying resulting from 
the lateness of the season, but is also in part 
due to a longer continuance of unemploy- 
ment. 


INCREASED COMMODITY MOVEMENT 


The movement of commodities to market 
during the month has been very satisfactory. 
Increase in car loadings has been noticeable 
in many parts of the country. Grain ship- 
ments during February have been larger 
than in any month since October, 1921. A 
satisfactory movement of live stock and 
meat products is also reported. Better 
earnings of railroads demonstrate the 
growth in freight tonnage which has been 
a striking feature of recent weeks. 
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Business Pilots 


HE DIFFICULT CHANNELS 

which must be navigated by 
modern enterprises call for accu- 
rate knowledge, broad vision and 
directive ability of the highest 
order. 


The need for trained manage- 
ment guidance in industry has 
never been so acute as it is today. 


When the Ships of Business you 
are subsidizing enter a difficult 
strait, put a pilot aboard to insure 
safe passage. 


Our experience qualifies us 


























The advance in the index number of 
wholesale prices shown by the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s compilation amounts to +4 
points for the month. This change is largely 
due to the advance in the prices of agricul- 
tural products. In wholesale lines some 
declines have taken place, but prices have 
been tolerably firm, although, where they 
have been so, restriction of the activity of 
trade has been a feature. The process of 
evening up prices through interindustrial 
adjustments is still incomplete. 


LITTLE FINANCIAL CHANGE 


Financially the month has shown but lit- 
tle change. Discount and interest rates 
have not moved materially. Foreign trade 
shows a somewhat further decline, with a 
much closer approach to adjustment of ex- 
port and import figures both here and 
abroad. Increasing stability in foreign ex- 
changes, with the exception of marks, has 
been the rule. Further liquidation of frozen 
loans in the West and South has been ef- 
fected, and reports from these parts of the 
country show that a satisfactory line of 
credit is being extended for the planting of 
new crops. Increasing specie reserves and 
declining portfolios in Federal Reserve 
banks show that there has been no increase 
in the demand brought to bear by member 
banks for commercial accommodation. 
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THE LESSON OF ERROR 


“We are now facing the future with 
more confidence than we have felt in 
two years or more,” says a current 
letter of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, New York, ‘“‘but there is 
one danger we will avoid if we are 
wise, and that is the danger of accept- 
ing the leadership and guidance of 
those who ignorantly believe that we 
have completely adjusted ourselves and 
our methods to meet future problems.” 
The letter continues: 


In reality we have corrected very few of 
the fundamental errors of method which led 
us into much of the trouble we have just 
experienced. We are in the position of a 
man who has just undergone severe’ cor- 
rective treatment for indigestion, and who 
is about to celebrate his convalescence by 
returning to the diet which made him sick 
in the first place. The doctors have pro- 
nounced us out of danger from the ills from 
which we almost died, but they have given 
us no guarantee that we will not suffer a 
relapse if we are not careful. Preventive 
medicine is the new method of treatment 
among the leaders of modern disease-fight- 
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ers, and business and economy are plainly 
in need of adopting a similar method. This 
method of treatment attempts to eliminate 
causes, leaving the treatment of effects to 
the ordinary practitioners. 


CAUSES OF ECONOMIC JIM-JAMS 


What were some of the causes of our 
recent attack of economic jim-jams? Ap- 
parently we have all agreed to blame on 
the war everything that happened, but the 
fact is that much of what happened was 
the result of our excesses in trying to gorge 
ourselves while the gorging was good and 
our willingness and eagerness to escape the 
labor and effort which we needed to keep 
us fit and to obtain the best results for our 
own interest. The war is past—its effects 
were undoubtedly far reaching and _ subtle, 
but if we are honest, we in this country at 
any rate will admit that we made the war 
an excuse for inefficiency, for weakened 
social and economic morale, and for other 
ills which were only remotely attributable 
to the war. Our money rewards piled up 
while the product of our labor dwindled. 
We quit work to spend the money we were 
heing paid for work, and we soon found 
that our money, as much as it was, was in- 
sufficient to pay for the goods we required 
for our pleasures and comfort and at the 
same time to supply those who needed our 
goods more than we did. As soon as we 
discovered that we could not live by money 
alone and that we were destroying or im- 
pairing existing wealth without improving 
our situation, we called a halt, and the 
bubble of make-believe prosperity broke. 


LESSON LEARNED SINCE ARMISTICE 


The value of error lies in its lesson. The 
two years that followed the signing of the 
armistice taught us that we cannot have 
material comforts and an even way of life 
without persistent and even labor. The only 
way we can keep a maximum volume of 
consumable goods flowing into our homes is 
by keeping a maximum volume of output 
coming from the factories. That is the 
lesson taught us by the two years that fol- 
lowed the armistice. If we ignore that 
lesson it will only be a matter of time until 
we come back to the point we reached just 
before the bubble broke. Employed labor 
must give the best that it can if we are 
ever to reap the maximum benefits of the 
system under which we live. Efforts to hold 
down or restrict production on the theory 
that the method makes more work for more 
men or prolongs the work of the men 
already employed defeat the very purpose 
which they are intended to serve. The ele- 
ment of cost in production is a fact which 
cannot be ignored by those who hope to 
enjoy the maximum result of their labor. 
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THREE MEN ON TWO-MAN JOB 


When three men do a job that two men 
could do just as well, all three suffer with 
the community in general. The method in- 
creases costs all along the line and perhaps 
directly affects the income of at least two 
of the men. The practice also prevents the 
third man from finding employment in some 
industry in which he is needed and can be 
profitably employed, and therefore results 
in decreasing production in some other field 
which if worked by the useless third man 
would return much in material wealth to 
the two men on the first job and to the 
entire community. It is no answer to say 
that there aren’t enough jobs. The trouble 
with that theory is that the practice of 
forcing three men into a two-man job never 
gives the third man time to find his place 


at something else. The saving that would 
result from the decreased cost would be 
forced into investment and would create 
new work for the idle to do. Neither is it 
anh answer to say that that process would 
take too long and that the third man would 
be out of employment until it was com- 
pleted. Putting three men into a two-man 
job ultimately forces all three out of a job 
and then the two who would have been em- 
ployed all the time are forced into idleness 
with the third man. There is no profit or 
advantage in that for anybody. Giving less 
than a day’s work for a day’s pay has the 
same effect as the practice of putting more 
men on a job than the job needs. These 
practices are among the fundamental errors 
which we must correct before we can face 
the future with a feeling of full confidence 
in our ability to meet its problems. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia 


























CONVENTION DATES 


American Bankers 
York, Oct. 2-6. 

Savings Banks Association, State of New 
York—at Briarcliff Lodge, May 17-19. 

New York—at Lake Placid Club, June 
19-21. 

Pennsylvania—at Pittsburgh, May 24-26. 

Maryland—at Atlantic City, May 16-18. 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce—at Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 15-21. 

Delaware—at Rehoboth, Sept. 7. 


Association, New 


ORGANIZE TO TEACH PUBLIC 
ECONOMICS 


One hundred leading financiers, business 
men and economists, at a luncheon in the 
Bankers’ Club recently, organized the Na- 
tional Economic Association. Its purpose 
is to educate the public, through the press, 
platform and exhibits, on economic ques- 
tions, such as taxation, tariff and European 
readjustments, “to the end that sound legis- 
lation may be promoted and unsound pro- 
posals defeated.” 

S. Stanwood Menken, president of the 
National Security League, through whose 
efforts the meeting was brought about, 
moved the appointment of an organization 
committee. Lindley M. Garrison, who pre- 
sided, appointed Mr. Menken as chairman, 
and Magnus W. Alexander, Paul W. Cra- 
vath, Haley Fiske, John Henry Hammond, 
Darwin P. Kingsley, Otto H. Kahn, Dr. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, Thomas W. La- 
mont, Frank Presbrey and Dr. Henry R. 
Saeger as members of the organization 
committee. 


WILLIAM E. KNOX PRESENTED 
WITH MEMORIAL 


Savings bankers from all over the coun- 
try gathered on April 6 at a dinner in the 
Union League Club for William E. Knox, 
the new president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank. He was elected to that post recently 
after thirty-seven years service, in which 
deposits have increased from $40,598,000 to 
$164,966,000. 

Victor A. Lersner, comptroller of the 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank, was chair- 
man of the dinner committee and presented 


Mr. Knox with an engrossed memorial 
signed by some of the best known savings 
bankers in many cities. Mr. Knox’s name 
was proposed as a candidate for the vice- 
presidency of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


The board of directors of the United 


States Mortgage and Trust Company, New 
York, recently declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 4 per cent. on the capital stock of 
the company, payable April 1, 1922, to 
stockholders of record March 28, 1922. 


MECHANICS AND METALS BRANCH 
MOVES 


The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
of New York has leased the two four-story 
dwellings at 143 and 145 West Fifty-seventh 
street, adjoining Calvary Baptist Church, 
between Sixth and Seventh avenues, for its 
Central Park branch. The bank plans im- 
mediate alterations which will include a 
banking floor and spacious safe deposit 
vaults. For the last twenty years this 
branch of the bank has been located at 
Seventh avenue and Fifty-eighth street. 


BULLET PROOF GLASS 


Safetee Bullet Proof Glass is a clear, 
transparent glass that, through repeated 
proofs, has shown that a bullet fired point 
blank at it cannot penetrate, although it 
cracks the glass. 

It is absolutely transparent and, seem- 
ingly, does not differ from plain ordinary 
glass. Possibly a good description of it 
would be that it is transparent steel. In 
many of the principal cities of the United 
States demonstrations have been staged for 
the police departments. For the demon- 
stration, forty-five calibre steel jacketed 
bullets were used, and they were fired point 
blank at sheets of Safetee Bullet Proof 
Glass. In not one instance, although the 
glass was cracked, did the bullet penetrate. 

As a protective agent, Safetee Bullet Proof 
Glass is the finest form of holdup insur- 
ance that a bank can possibly use. In all 
banks, partitions, as well as the teller’s 
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Private office of Paul Duran, president French American Banking Corporation 


window, leading from the public space to 
the working space, should be equipped with 
Safetee Bullet Proof Glass—and this will 
prove an insurance of the very highest 
grade. Then too, bank collection cars, bank 
messenger cars, armored trucks and mov- 
ing-picture booths will find a degree of 
safety when equipped with the Safetee 
Glass. 

But it is not only as a bullet proof propo- 
sition that Safetee Glass used to 
advantage. Wherever 
used, Safetee Glass with the 
comforting knowledge that there is added 
security. It has strength and rigidity, and 
has been used by the United States Govern- 
ment for aeroplanes and aviator goggles. 
It is unequaled for industrial and automo- 
bile use. With Safetee Glass Windshields, 
Visors or Wind Deflectors, the driver of an 
automobile can rely on the fact that, in 
case of accident, the glass will not shatter 
or fly. It will break—but it will hold to- 
gether. 
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BANK OF AMERICA 


The Bank of America, New 
nounces the election of Charles E. 
its cashier, as vice-president. He 


York, an- 
Curtis, 
retains 


his post as cashier. George W. Jackson, 


receiving teller, has been appointed assist- 
ant manager of the Fulton street office, 
Brooklyn. A. W. Austin has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the foreign 
department. 


FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 


The directors of the Fifth National Bank 
of New York have elected Max Englander 
first vice-president. John Bunke has been 
appointed assistant cashier. 


H. S. MOTT 


H. S. Mott has resigned as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Irving National Bank of New 
York to go into financing and reorganiza- 
tion work. 

GILI. RESIGNS AS VICE- 
PRESIDENT 


B. L. 


Announcement has been made that B. L. 
Gill has resigned as vice-president of the 
Seaboard National Bank of New York, but 
he will remain on the board of directors. 

Before his connection with the Seaboard 
nine years ago, Mr. Gill lived in Terrell, 
Tex., where he was president of the First 
National Bank and had previously been 
Bank Commissioner of that state. [Tor a 
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long time he has considered retiring from 
active business and has already arranged 
for the construction of his new home in 
Terrell. 


COLUMBIA TRUST OPENS BANKING 
ROOM FOR WOMEN 


In order to serve the many women who 
take complete charge of their own banking 
business, the Columbia Trust Company of 
New York in its new branch at Park ave- 
nue and Forty-eighth street has arranged a 
banking room for the exclusive use of 
women customers. 

Miss Virginia D. H. Furman, assistant 
secretary, will be in charge, under the direc- 
tion of Oliver C. Wagstaff, head of the new 
branch. 
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Serving a Four Billion 
Dollar District 


The wholesale district in New York sells up- 
wards of four billion dollars in goods every year 
—goods from every corner of commercial and 
industrial America. Some of these goods come 
from your territory. The Atlantic National Bank 
serves the New York wholesale district; its cus- 
tomers are wholesale merchants and manufactu- 
rers; it has been doing business for 93 years; 
it specializes in quick collections. This useful 
service is available to you. Write us about 
your specific requirements. 


ATLANTIC 


National Bank 
257 Broadway-Opposite City Hall 


NEW YORK CITY 


























HARRY E. WARD 


Harry E. Ward, president of the Irving 
National Bank of New York, sailed on the 
Olympic recently for a trip of several 
months abroad. During his absence he will 
visit banking centers in England, France 
and countries in Central Europe. 


BANK CONSOLIDATION 


made that the 
Falls, N. Y., 


Announcement has been 
National Bank of Glens 
founded in 1851, and the oldest banking 
institution in Warren County, had pur- 
chased the business and good will of the 
Merchants National Bank. The combined 
assets of the two banks are approximately 
$4,750,000. 

NORTH 


BANK OF AMERICA 


The Bank of North 
phia, announces that it has recently in- 
creased its capital from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 and its surplus from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000. 


America, Philadel- 
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HAROLD T. SMITH 


Harold T. Smith, formerly with the 
American Exchange National Bank, New 
York, has become associated with H. L. 
Allen & Co. in their sales department. 


WILLIAM A. LAW TO HEAD INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY 


William A. Law, who has been president 
of the First National Bank of Philadel- 
delphia, since 1915, was recently elected 
president of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

He will succeed to the new position July 
1, upon the retirement then of George K. 
Johnson, who has been associated with the 


WILLIAM A. LAW 


Recently elected president Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Philadelphia 


company for thirty-three years and during 
recent years its chief executive. Mr. John- 
son will retain his connection in an ad- 
visory capacity. The Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company is one of the oldest and 
strongest in the country, and has had sub- 
stantial growth under its present man- 
agement. 

Mr. Law went to Philadelphia from the 


south. He was born in 1864 in South Caro- 
lina, son of a Presbyterian minister, He 
was graduated from Wolford College in 
1881, and then taught school for two years 
in Wilmington, N. C. He was a court 
stenographer for seven years in his native 
state. In 1891 he turned to banking, or- 
ganized a savings bank and later became 
president of the Central National Bank of 
Spartanburg. 

Ten years later he went to Philadelphia 
to become assistant cashier of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, advancing until he 
was president at the time it was merged 
into the First National Bank. On May 1, 
1915, he naturally succeeded to the presi- 
dency of that institution. 

Mr. Law is widely known and has a host 
of friends. He was president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association during 1914-15, 
Under his management the First National 
Bank has grown in size, position and re- 
pute. He carries with him to the presi- 
dency of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of which he has been a trustee, 
knowledge and experience which will be 
valuable to it. 


EVAN RANDOLPH 


Evan Randolph, vice-president of the 


Girard National Bank, Philadelphia, has 
been made a member of the Philadelphia 
Bourse recently. 


BANKING IN NEW YORK STATE 


In the quarterly bulletin of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company of Brooklyn and 
New York is published a “Sketch and Re- 
view of Banking in New York State” by 
Thomas C. Jefferies, assistant secretary of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company. 

Mr. Jefferies treats in a comprehensive 
and readable manner the salient points in 
the development of banks and banking in 
New York State, beginning with the incor- 
poration of the Bank of North America in 
1781. He takes up in some detail the va- 
rious state laws and enactments which were 
favorable or inimical to the existence and 
prosperity of banking institutions, the 
change in public opinion toward banks, and, 
as well, the change in the attitude of banks 
toward business—from the position of re- 
garding the pecuniary interest of the bank 
as of primary importance, to that held to- 
day by bankers in their conception of their 
responsibility to the public. Much of the 
sketch is devoted to the attempts of the 
state to regulate bank practices and safe- 
guard the depositor; the restriction of bank 
paper, the Safety Fund Act, the provision 
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of bank commissioners, and the organiza- 
tion, growth and scope of the present State 


Banking Department. : I DORAI O 
R. B. NISBET, JR., ELECTED PRESI- ORAD 


DENT BANKERS SERVICE PENCILS 


CORPORATION 





At the annual meeting of the Bankers 
Service Corporation, R. B. Nisbet, Jr., for- 
merly vice-president and manager, was 
elected president of the Bankers Service 
Corporation of New York, Carlisle H. 

Send for 

FREE SAMPLES 
Write for full-length 
free samples of 
Dixon's Eldorado 
and full-length free 
samples of Dixon’s 
“BEST” Colored Pen- 


cils. Both are su- 
preme in their field. 


Made in 17 leads 
FOR ALL 
PENCIL 
WORK. 


R. B. NISBET, Jr. — ' 
President Bankers Service Corporation, New York Legibility ! The demand 
of every bank official! The 


Baldwin resigning the presidency to become watchword of every bank 
chairman of the board. employee ! 

The Bankers Service Corporation is em- His 
ployed by financial institutions in connec- Dixon’s Eldorado! As 
tion with development activities through sure an aid to legibility as 
personal solicitation, customer cultivation 
and published advertising. It is one of the j 
oldest organizations of its kind in the field, who deal with figures. 
having been in operation since 1908. 

Among its present clients are included 
the East River Savings Institution of New 
York, the Corn Exchange National Bank of : JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Philadelphia, the Illinois Trust and Savings Pencu, Derr. 163-J | Jersey Crry, N. J. 
Bank of Chicago and the Mississippi Valley nen Raa 
Trust Company of St. Louis. A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., Toronto 

In the eastern field it is represented by 


was ever devised for men 
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Bankers, Exporters and Importers 


E announce the forthcoming publication of the 

1922 edition of the INTERNATIONAL BANK- 

ING DIRECTORY. This publication will be 
found of inestimable value to those requiring a depend- 
able and comprehensive reference book containing a 
complete listing of banks and bankers throughout the 
world. It gives in addition requisite information as to 
resources, branches, agencies and correspondents as well 
as the names of the principal executives. 


In addition there are new maps in colors showing every 
country, a complete table of money values of every 
country, and other features of practical and daily use. 








chp cab Set ilk eave ap cl 192 
THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York, U.S. A. 


Please send us prepaid..................copies of the next annual issues of The 
International Banking Directory, for which we will pay Ten Dollars ($10.00) per copy. 


BD hacasausenntanu : 
Address. ... 


Signed by 
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CHARLES W. WESTON 


Vice-president Metropolitan Trust Company, 
New York 


Mr. Weston was born in New York in 1876 
and was educated in New York public schools. 
His first business experience was in the manu- 
facturing of sewing machine attachments. He 
later represented New York interests in the de- 
velopment of water power on the Roanoke River 
in North Carolina, and in the erection and 
operation of knitting mills in that section, 

He was in charge later of the real estate 
department in New York law firm. His early 
banking experience was gained with the Produce 
Exchange Trust Company, subsequently merged 
with the Bowling Green Trust Company, which 
was afterwards taken over by the Equitable 
Trust Company of N York He entered the 
employ of the Pacific Railroad Company 
in New York in remaining with the treas- 
ury department that road and its affiliated 
companies until 1919. He held the position of 
assistunt treasurer for Many years. 

Mr Weston became vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company in October, 1919. 

resent he is executive vice-president of the 
and a member of the board of directors 
executive committee. 


Robert Greig and H. C. Graham, vice-presi- 
dents. George J. Bailey is vice-president 
in charge of its Chicago and middle western 
territory. T. L. Farrar is vice-president 
for the south, with headquarters at Atlanta. 
W. A. Leonard was made vice-president in 
charge of Pacific Coast and far western 
business at the same meeting when R. B. 
Nisbet, Jr., was elected president. 


Mr. Nisbet has been connected with the 


JAMES T. MONAHAN 


Vice-president Metropolitan Trust Company, 
New York 


Mr. Monahan was born in Brooklyn and 
began his banking career on Wall street. He 
went to Cuba after the Spanish-American War 
and lived there twelve years while connected 
with Zaldo & Co., bankers, and the National 
gank of Cuba as branch manager. 

He was vice-president of the Bank of Cuba 
in New York, which went into liquidation in 

when the parent bank in Havana finally 

. The depositors of the Bank of Cuba in 

York, however, have received 85 per cent. 
dividends on their deposits in less than a year, 
and it is expected the sma remaining balance 
will soon be paid the depositors 

Mr. Monahan speaks Spanish, is familiar with 
Latin-American banking, and has been 
to pass upon Many matters connected with 
Latin-American affairs He is a director of the 
Louisiana and Northwestern Railway, chair- 
man of the preferred stockholders’ committee of 
the Republic Motor Truck Company, and mem- 
ber of the reorganization committee of the South 
Carolina Light, Power and Railway Company, 
and is a member of the Bankers’ Club and the 
White Beeches Golf and Country Club, 


asked 


Bankers Service Corporation since 1910 and 
since 1917 has been its general manager. 

He is a graduate of Yale University, 
class of 1902, arid has engaged in the busi- 
ness of bank development since 1905. 

In that time he has personally managed 
over fifty intensive new business campaigns 
in eleven states. 

Other officers of the Bankers Service Cor- 


poration are: G. Prather Knapp, vice- 
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president (former publicity manager of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. 
Louis, Missouri); Mark A. Hanna, secre- 
tary; George F. Taylor, treasurer; George 
T. Kimball, assistant treasurer; and John 
Virgin, assistant secretary and field su- 
pervisor. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK BEING 
REMODELED 


The Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
with the exception of the safe deposit de- 
partment, has been moved to the old City 
Hall building on Smithfield street (imme- 
diately opposite the present banking house), 
where it will be located during the con- 
struction of a new building on the old site. 

The old City Hall building has been re- 
modeled and equipped to permit the main- 
tenance of service without inconvenience to 
customers. 

The safe deposit vault, which is part of 
the new building, has already been com- 
pleted and is open for business, with an 
entrance from Oliver avenue. 


EAST BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 


The trustees and officers of the East 
Brooklyn Savings Bank announce the re- 
moval of the bank to its new building on 
Bedford avenue, corner of DeKalb avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JAMES I. BUSH 


James I. Bush, vice-president of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York, 
sailed for Europe April 25. He will visit 
England and France in the interests of the 
company. 


DANIEL BARNES DIES AT 
EIGHTY-NINE 


Daniel Barnes, widely known as a pio- 
neer merchant and shipowner and for fif- 
teen years president of the Seamen’s Bank 
for Savings, New York, died of heart dis- 
ease, April 20. He was in his eighty-ninth 
year. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Barnes was 
a trustee of the Seamen’s Bank for Savings 
and a director of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, a member of both the Mari- 
time and the Produce Exchanges, chairman 
of the finance committee of the American 
Seamen’s Friends Society and regent and 
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chairman of the finance committee of the 
Long Island College Hospital. He had re- 
tired from the presidency of the Seamen's 


Bank on the last day of December, 1921, 


Mr. Barnes belonged to that group of 
merchants who built up the glorious tradi- 


tion of the American merchant marie and 
the “clipper” ship in the days befcre the 


Civil War. He was born in New ‘| lIaven, 
Conn., on August 7, 1832, the son of Daniel 
and Cornelia Van Cleeve Barnes ind a 
great-grandson of Roger Sherman. > was 
privately educated in New Haven a New 
York, the family establishing its per: ianent 
residence here in 1840. In 1848 he joined 


the firm of Richard P. Buck & Co.. ship- 
owners, in the capacity of clerk, ri ng to 
the position of senior partner before his 


retirement from active conduct of th: firm’s 
affairs in 1895. 

Mr. Barnes was all his life an act -e or- 
ganizer and contributor to philan' iropic 
societies, especially such as aimed alle- 
viating the lot of the seafaring man. This 


caused him to identify himself earl, with 
the Seamen’s Bank for Savings, of which 
he was elected trustee in 1886 and  ashier 
two years later. In October of 196 the 
office of president of the bank fell cant, 
and no one was better qualified by peri- 
ence and temperament to fill it. His sue- 
cessful administration of fifteen years wit- 


nessed a period of remarkable growth and 
expansion for the institution. 

The commercial activities of Mr. arnes 
were as varied as his benevolence He 


was one of the incorporators of the Mari- 
time Exchange and an original member of 
the Produce Exchange, serving on the gov- 
erning committees of both up to the time 
of his death. In 1907 he became a director 
of the Mechanics and Metals National Bank. 


PHILADELPHIA SAVING FUND 
SOCIETY DEPOSITS GROW 


The statement of the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society at January 1, 1922, shows de- 
posits of $169,958,578.20, compared with 
$35,794,605.50 at January 1, 1893. 


BOOKLET ON INCOME TAX LAW 


Brown Brothers & Co. of New York have 
published a booklet entitled “Federal In- 
come Tax, Profit or Loss on Sale of Securi- 
ties,” which covers recent decisions made 
by the United States Treasury Department 
and changes as provided in the Revenue 
Act of 1921. 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Rhode Island 
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The | 
First National Bank 
of Boston 





The leading financial institution of 


New England 


Foreign and domestic commercial 


banking of every nature 





Correspondence solicited 
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iLD in years and traditions, but young 
in spirit, this oldest bank in New 
London, Conn., the National Bank 
of Commerce, has provided itself 
with a banking house in keeping with the colo- 
nial spirit of the city and the enterprise which 
pervades it. From the plans of 





Thomas M. James Company 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Fuller Building, Springfield, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 
511 Blackstone Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


THE 


HIRE has been no rush back to normal 
in New England. On the contrary, 
recovery has been slow, but it has been very 


steady. and recessions have been less violent 
here than in those sections of the country 
where a more speculative spirit ruled. It 
can now be said, however, that the last of 
the lavging industries have definitely turned 


the corner 


The great textile strike has hit the textile 


centers pretty hard as far as local business 
is concerned, but the strike was not un- 
foreseen and the disruption of business has 
been ininimized by that fact. Also there 
ue rumors of an early settlement of the 
trouble, and fundamental conditions in the 
textile industry are such as to promise a 


compensating activity soon in the towns and 


cities now so hard hit. Except in these 
reas retail trade is very good. Buying is 


broader basis and merchants are find- 
ing it easier to gauge the probable needs of 
their 


oa 


customers. This makes for wider buy- 


ing wholesale and manufacturing lines. 

The building and construction industry 
holds the key to business improvement in 
New England. The increase in construction 
has not only been most striking in itself, 
but the most important fact is that now, 


for the first time in two years or more, a 
large amount of small construction is under 
tenements, etc.—that will go 
far to bring down the most stubborn item 
in the of living—rents. 
abundance of 


way—-houses, 
cost There is an 
money available for mort- 
gages and construction loans, and the rates 
ire reasonable. Trade in 
brick, 


lumber, cement, 
material, paints, 
oils, steel and iron is increasing rapidly and 
the new impetus has also reached lines only 
indirectly related to the building industry. 
Unemployment, except in the strike areas, 
is steadily on the and in many 
lines the readjustment of wages has been 


hardware, roofing 


decrease, 


complished more easily than seemed _pos- 
sible. 


The shoe industry is lagging a bit. Prices 


for hides and leather have resisted the 


downward there has been 
enough unsettlement on this account to make 
Retail 
prices on shoes have only just come down, 
ind the buying public is beginning to take 
in interest 


pressure and 


Suyers wary of stocking up ahead. 


again. Dealers are slow about 


placing orders for fall goods, as they are 
looking for further price changes. , 

The trade in New England 
reflects the general improvement, as dealers 
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Financing the clip 
from all over 
the world 


HE 3,000-year-old processes of 

fabricating sheared fleece into 
clothing have become so specialized 
that today wool supports at least a 
score of distinct industries. Each of 
these has developed commercial prac- 
tices which must be well understood 
by the banker who purposes to serve 
them intelligently. 


America produces only one-tenth 
of the world’s wool and spins twice 
the quantity grown here. The bal- 
ance is imported from Australia, 
South America, and the Near and 
Far East. Without the co-operation 
of large banks having international 
connections, this commerce would be 
difficult and financially hazardous. 

The world-wide connections of 
The National Shawmut Bank can 
be used to excellent advantage in 
financing wool operations, and in 
speeding the handling of documents. 
Nearly three-fourths of U. S. im- 
portations enter via Boston, to keep 
New England mills humming. An 
ever-growing volume of raw and 
manufactured wool financing is 
handled through this bank. 


Correspondence is cordially invited. 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK of BOSTON 


Capital and Surplus $20,000,000 



















| Audits =a Systems 


for Banks =| 


| Our specialty is con- 1 
| ducting efficient and | 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the i 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, l 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- | 
partments. W 


McArdle, | 
| Djorup & McArdle | 
| 42 Broadway, New York | 


= ——————— ——— | 














report that sales in March and April ran 
far ahead of earlier expectations. 

The coal strike has little effect in New 
England as yet, as this section is well 
stocked up, and high water in the streams 
has furnished an abundance of power that 
has cut down the consumption of coal ma- 
terially. 

Money rates are low, there being an 
abundance of money at 5, 5% and 6 per 
cent. The demand is not so heavy as finan- 
cial circles thought it would be from com- 
mercial sources, but it is felt that the new 
buying movement which is under way in all 
lines will bring about an increase in the de- 
mand for funds for restocking later in the 
year. In the meantime there is a good deal 
ot quiet refinancing going on at the lower 
rates. 

Business failures are on the decrease. The 
figures still run ahead of last year, but 
there is a noticeable decrease from week to 
week, and for the most part the failures are 
small and relatively unimportant. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


Maine—at Augusta, June 17. 

Rhode Island Bankers Association—at 
East Providence, May 17. 

New England—at New 
June 23-24. 


Castle, N. H, 


FRANK A. NEWELL 


Frank A. Newell, vice-president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, has 
been elected a trustee of the Wildey Say- 
ings Bank of Boston. Mr. Newell his been 
a member of the National Shawm staff 


for many years and has a wide acijuaint- 
ance among bankers throughout the c untry, 
NEW HOME FOR NORWAI! K 


SAVINGS BANK 


The Fairfield County Savings Ban‘: is to 
erect a new home in Norwalk, Conn. cost- 
ing $50,000, which will be completed next 


September. The bank soon will observe its 
fiftieth anniversary and the erection of this 
building in a way is to commemor this 
event. When completed it will be one of 
the finest savings bank buildings the 
state. 


Dr. James G. Gregory, the president, is 


active in Norwalk affairs and has given to 
the bank a large share of his time. Judge 
Henry W. Gregory is the vice-president, 
and Seymour Curtis the treasurer. The 
directors are J. Thornton Prowitt, Arthur C. 
Wheeler, John P. Treadwell, Herbert R. 


Smith, John T. 
Weed. 


CHICOPEE NATIONAL BANK 


Hayes and Hanford S. 


A modern 10-story bank and office build- 
ing is to be erected in the immediate future 
by the Chicopee National Bank, at Spring- 
field, Mass. 


VICTOR R. FRAZIER 


Victor R. Frazier has been appointed 
cashier of thes High Street Bank at Provi- 
dence, R. I1., to succeed Robert E. Cooke. 





Park Trust Company 


Park Building, 511 Main Siree 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

GOOGOG cecccsccccccscceces $300,000 
Surplus and Earnings...... 202,580 

F. A. Drury, President. 

T. J. Barrett, Vice-President. 

H. M. Abbott, Treasurer. 

Frederick J. Bye, Assistant Treasurer. 

Send us your husetts collections. 
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Southern States 


Comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, and ‘Tennessee 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ewrnc Dasney 


OME business men of New Orleans were 

discussing the situation at lunch the 
other day. 

“I never saw anything like it,” one man— 
a forcign freight broker—declared. “If it 
keeps up at this rate. we won't be able to 
hand|: the business at all. We won’t be 
able to deliver the goods. I have inquiries 
for *1,500,000 of merchandise on my desk 
right now.” 

“How about orders?” he was asked. 

“The orders will come. Four and a half 
million dollar deals aren’t closed in a day 
or a week. I tell you, we are on the verge 
of one of the greatest business eras in the 
history of the country,” etc., etc., ete. 


“Yes,” said the others, more conserva- 
tively, “the corner has been turned. We 
have been told that we were turning the 


afternoon 
hav 4 


hated 
his 


to see an 
feet. Now we 


corner until we 
speaker 
turned it.” 

That’s a fair example of the feeling in 
the South today. The man who was afraid 
that we wouldn’t be able to handle the busi- 
ness was straining optimistic license; but 
the point is, that three or four months ago 
he would have been talking like the presi- 
dent of the suicide club. 

The Southern Pine Convention, recently 
held in New Orleans with a record-breaking 
attendance, reflected the remarkable change 
in sentiment in the Southern States. The 
personal and public expressions of confi- 
dence were principally on the im- 
provement of the lumber industry, of course; 
but that improvement is traced to the im- 
provement in the general situation. 

Farm work has been delayed by excessive 
rains in certain but is beginning 
to hit its stride. Reports from representa- 
tive sections show that the farmers are ex- 
hibiting great determination to keep ex- 
penses down, and while a reasonable amount 
of fertilizer is being used, there is every in- 
dication that the crop will be produced with 
as small an outlay of money and the use of 
as little credit as possible. The farmers 


get on 


based 


sections, 


have not forgotten the live-at-home lessons 
of the recent and painful past, and are put- 
ting a sufficient acreage into the production 
of foodstuffs and feed to supply home re- 
quirements. King Cotton’s power is broken. 
His is now a limited monarchy. 

Indications are that Alabama will in- 
crease the acreage to cotton, Irish potatoes 
and vegetables; and that the acreage to 
sweet potatoes and sugar cane will be about 
the same as last year. The amount of corn 
held on Georgia farms is greater than in 
any previous year, according to the bureau 
of markets. Likewise, Georgia’s corn sales 
have set a record. 

In Louisiana the rice situation is daily 
getting stronger. A shortage is practically 
a certainty. Both the domestic and the for- 
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| Merchants National Bank 


RICHMOND, VA. 








Capital . . . $400,000 
Surplus and Profits over 1,836,000 


The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 


Send Us Your Items 
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Bank of Charleston, N. B. A. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


I itntsmetitinneianes 1,000,000 
Surpias and Profits.... 1,000,000 
oo eererererere 15,000,000 


E. H. Pringle, Pres. 
E. H. Pringle, Jr., Vice-Pres. 
R. S. Small, Vice-Pres. 
A. R. LaCoste, Vice-Pres. 
G. W. Walker, Cashier. 
J. H. Lucas, Assistant Cashier. 
Cc. N. Fishburne, Asst. Cashier. 


Special attention given to city collections. 
Drafts on Charleston drawn with exchange 
remitted without charge. 











eign demand have been increasing, and the 
price is ruling higher. 

The planters of Louisiana will put about 
288,000 acres into sugar cane, about the 
same as the 1921 acreage. In 1921, the per 
capita consumption in the United States 
was 97.8 pounds, the highest on record. 

Turning to business, we find, from the 
figures compiled by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, that the comparison of February with 
a year ago is better than any similar com- 
parison for several months. The decline for 
the districts was 15.5 per cent. To be more 
specific, Atlanta’s retail sales were 17.3 per 
cent. less in February than a year ago; 
Birmingham’s, 33.5 per cent. less; Jackson’s, 
10.7 per cent. New Orleans’, 11 per 
cent.; Nashville’s, 7.1 per cent.; Savannah’s, 
26,2 per cent.; other cities, 15 per cent.; 
average, 15.5 per cent. 

The wholesale trade shows an increase in 
February compared with January in dry 
furniture and farm imple- 
ments; and decreases in groceries, hardware, 
stationery and drugs. Except in hardware, 
very small. The hard- 
ware decrease was 12.4 per cent. The in- 
crease in dry goods was 13.4 per cent.; in 
shoes, 19.1 per cent.; in furniture, 11.9 per 
cent.; in farm implements, 86.6 per cent. 
So that the general wholesale situation is 
very encouraging. 

The statement of debits to individual ac- 
counts at fifteen clearing house cities of the 
Sixth Federal Reserve district for the four 
weeks ending March 1, while not showing 
an increase over the same period in 1921, 
reflects a continuation of the improvement 
of previous periods. For the period ending 
February 1, the comparison revealed a de- 
crease of 12.5 per cent.; for the month 


less $ 


goods, shoes, 


the decreases are 


before, 16.5 per cent. The decrease for the 
period ending March 1 was only 8.9 per 
cent. 

This is the average for the district. Mont- 
gomery, Pensacola and Tampa showed sub- 
stantial increases. Nashville and Chatta- 
nooga showed the greatest decreases—338 
and 22.7 per cent., respectively. Knoxville, 
another city of Tennessee, showed a de- 


crease of 8.1 per cent. Jacksonville, the 


largest city in Florida, showed a cecrease 
of 10.5 per cent. 

New Orleans showed a decrease of 17 
per cent.; Vicksburg, 1 per cent. 

In Georgia, Atlanta, Augusta, Macon and 
Savannah showed decreases rangi! from 
8.7 to 14.8 per cent. 

The 8.9 per cent. decrease of t sixth 
district compares with an average of 35 
per cent. increase for the entireé nited 
States. 

Of the twenty-three reports mede_ by 
banks on acceptances in February, twelve 
showed no transactions of this kind what- 
ever; six of the banks executed 1.4 per 
cent. more domestic acceptances in in 
January, and 68 per cent. more n in 
February, 1921; and six banks reported 18.6 
per cent. more foreign acceptances in in 
January and 64 per cent. more than in 


February, 1921. 
Building is increasing at a healthy rate 


throughout the South, except in few 
places, among which New Orleans the 
most notable. There was 28 per cent. less 


building in New Orleans during Felruary, 
1922, than in 1921. ‘Typical increases in 
other places are Vicksburg, 850 per cent.; 
Birmingham, 157 per cent.; Atlanta, 59 per 
cent.; Nashville, 146 per cent. 

In the manufacturing lines, the xtiles 
showed a slight decrease; lumber a healthy 
increase; cotton seed products an increase; 
candy manufacturers an increase; brick 
plants, no change. 

The employment situation throughout the 
South shows an improvement, with wages 
cut less than the reduction in living and 
efficiency greatly increased. The farms re- 


port an abundance of labor. 


& 


CONVENTION DATES. 


Georgia—at Atlanta, May 24-26. 
Texas—at Fort Worth, May 17-19. 
Virginia—at Hot Springs, June 15-17. 
Alabama—at Montgomery, May 18-20. 
South Carolina—at Asheville, N. C., June 

13, 15. 
District of 


Columbia—at “Homestead,” 


Hot Springs, Va., June 10-13. 
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Short Cut for Bank Workers 


San Francisco Banker Recommends A. I. B. Courses 


, §. Curran, assistant vice- 
resident of the Anglo and 
jondon Paris National Bank, 
kan Francisco, in speaking of 
le innovation of the Oregon 
Bankers Association holding a 
int meet with the American 
institute of Banking at Port- 
ind, in July, recommended the 
vork of the A. I. B. as follows: 
“From the ranks of the In- 
titute have already come many 
f our younger financiers, but 
there still is a crying need for 
nen educated to fill executive 
gsitions. There are, of course, 
any roads to success, but for 
the young bank man who ex- 
ects to make banking his pro- 





ession, the American Institute 
{ Banking offers the greatest 
hort cut. A few hours a week 
pent in its class rooms, coupled 
vith constructive thinking and 
ractical application of the 
mowledge thus acquired will 
oon carry him out of the 
mechanical end of the profes- 
‘ion into a position of respon- 
ibility and, ultimately, into the 
xecutive chair. 

“The war and the readjust- 
ent period, with their thou- 
nd and one unparalleled 
roblems have taught us many 
things. The general public has 
earned that banking is a pro- 
fession, as well as one of the 
nost important factors of in- 
lustrial enterprise. And our 
ankers have learned that it 





tequires more than the ability 
‘0 count currency or to analyze 
statement to become a suc- 
essful financier. When the 
treat task of financing the war 
vas undertaken a canvass of 
the banking world disclosed a 
learth of men sufficiently fa- 
uiliar with world-wide eco- 
tmic conditions to handle 





international problems With 
American ingenuity, however, 
emergency measures were de- 
vised and the undertaking 
successfully completed. But 
the burden of the responsibility 
was borne by a comparatively 
small number of workers be- 
cause of this lack of executives. 

“Close relations with Europe 
gave these financiers an oppor- 
tunity to observe the intensive 
training given Continental 
bankers and once the wheels of 
our industrial machinery were 
running at a more normal 
speed, they turned their atten- 
tion to remedying the defects 


in our system of educating 
embryo bankers. 
“The successful banker of 


today, whether he be located in 
the smallest country town or in 
the largest metropolis, must 
know and understand the eco- 





nomic needs not only of his 
community, but also those of 
his country and the world at 
large. 

“All bankers have, of neces- 
sity, become students. In re- 
sponse to their demands for 
enlightenment, our schools and 
colleges are now including in 
their curricula banking courses 
that embrace principles of eco- 
nomics, money and banking, 
commercial law, and many 
supplementary subjects. The 
college graduate who has mas- 
tered these courses enters the 
banking world equipped with a 
theoretical knowledge of the 
business that will materially 
shorten the years of appren- 
ticeship ordinarily required to 
attain such knowledge through 
practical experience. 

“For the man already in the 
game and for the man who 
finds it necessary to earn his 
own living, the American Bank- 
ers Association, through its 


(Continued on page 8) 








It Can't Be Done 


HE man who misses all the fun 
Is he who says “It can’t be done!” 


In solemn pride he stands aloof 


And greets each venture with reproof, 


Had he the power, he’d efface 
The history of the human race; 


We'd have no steam or trolley cars, 


No streets lit by electric stars; 
No telegraph or telephone, 











We'd linger in the age of stone, 
Where when some keen barbaric brain 
Of life’s conditions dared complain, 
And planned a wheel on which to roll 
The load his arm could not control, 








Sneers rose from all the mighty crew 


That ever scoffs at what is new, 


The world would sleep if things were run 
By men who say “It can’t be done!” 
—Cuba Times. 
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PERSON is known by 
the company he keeps. 
And the word company 
includes “books.” Accord- 
ing to Dr. Russell H. Con- 
well—‘‘show a visitor the 
used book near the lamp and 
he will be fully introduced 
to the reader and his or her 
family.” 

Dr. Conwell goes further 
in his talk on books and 
says: 

Don't pickle your books. 
Cucumbers may be put in a 
firkin and stored in the dark 
back cellar. But books are 
for constant use, and should 
be in sight and within reach. 
Ornamental books are often 
blocks of wood. They are 
just as good and better, if 
books are sought as orna- 
ments. There are orna- 
mental hired men, but books 
must work, 

They should be old friends 
and welcomed to the easiest 
seat next the fire. The home 
maker should be familiar 
enough with the books to 
shake hands with them, and 
wipe the dust from their 
faces. A book is a well or 
spring, you drank from 
yesterday, vour visitors drink 
today, and there is no less 
water for to-morrow. Books 
cheer up a home always, 
sometimes brilliantly. 


After the Bible, the need 
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of selection is apparent: for 
the fertility of the farm, the 
profits of the store, the cost 
and taste of the meals, the 
attendance at church, the cut 
of the clothes, the conversa- 
tion and music, the friend- 
ship and love, and the good 
deeds will be the harvest of 
good books sown about the 
living rooms. 


& 


EMERSON’S ADMONITION, 
“Never read a new book,” 
ean scarcely be taken liter- 
ally, but the modern para- 
phrase, “Never read an old 
book,” represents the other 
extreme. Better still is the 
slogan, ‘““Never look at the 
age of a book.” A real book, 
be it prose or poetry, fiction, 
biography or history, con- 
tains a message from the 
writer to the reader. If it is 
a real message, it has no age. 
Until it has reached its entire 
audience its function is still 
unfulfilled. The fact that it 
is not “just out” should not 
stand in the way of its com- 
plete expression, for the 
creative output of a man’s 
brain and soul should not be 
subject to styles or seasons, 
as is the produét of the 
milliner’s art. 
Most works 
published deserve prompt 
oblivion, yet those few which 
survive secure their great re- 
ward from their reputation 
rather than from large con- 
tinued sales. Who buys to- 
day a copy of “Uncle Tom’s 


which are 


Cabin’? Yet this is the 
story which aroused a na- 
tion’s conscience against 


slavery. How many of the 
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Ir a man is promoted solely “The Am 
on seniority, he is worth ex-(j5aking 20° 
actly the market rate in his if ist 
locality for such a position, BS . ‘. 
Not a cent more! For heffpnel of it 
has put himself into thefts curricul 
class of a marketable com-jg banking ©" 






. . leadi ul 
modity, instead of into a bading 










personality class. He has - al 
no trade-mark which sets 

him apart from the common Boo 
run of men in his position jj |yreax ati 
A commodity can be bought James . 
and sold in the market. But a 
if you get out of the com- _ 
modity class, by demonstrat-§ Lanier. 





Work OF 
CHANGE. 
Meek« 
$5.15. 

Berrer B 
Louise 


ing that you possess individ- 
ual abilities—such as excep- 
tional thoroughness, or u- 
usual industry, or uncom- 







mon initiative—then you be- 













come a specialty. And, asf Price d 
. ‘ iN 

such, you can, in effect, fix FoREIG 
Se Mero! 
your own salary.—James B. ae 
Forgan, president First rea, ¢ 
National Bank of Chicago. @ Suanixe 
PLOYEE: 
Fo Price « 

“NoT MORE LEGISLATION, 

not more system, nor MOF By ave 
programs, boards and bu- @§ represen 
reaus, but better-trained, § revival 
broader-motived men is the § "82 
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Short Cut for Bank 
Workers 
(Continued JSrom page 1) 

)jucational organ, the Amer- 
can Institute of Banking, has 
rvided a system of education 
jut will enable him to com- 
jine his practical business 
ining with a sound study of 
xomics, commercial law and 
inking and finance. Its pro- 
gram also includes elementary 
ourses for those who lack the 
aperience or general education 
yeessary to grasp the stand- 
yd courses, as well as addi- 
jonal advanced courses for the 
igstitute graduate who desires 
» continue his studies. 

“The American Institute of 
banking now has a membership 
f about fifty thousand. Some 
if the best university profes- 
yrs are included in the per- 
omnel of its teaching staff and 
is curriculum ranks with the 
yanking courses offered by the 
lading universities of this 


country.” 
& 


Books Received 


|NTERNATIONAT. RELATIONS. By 
James Bryce. Price deliv- 
ered, $2.65. 

(eytuRY OF BANKING IN NEW 
York. By Henry Wysham 
Lanier. Price delivered, $5.15. 
Work OF THE Stock Ex- 
cHance. By J. Edward 
Meeker. Price delivered, 
$5.15. 

Berrer Bustness Lipraries. By 
Louise Beerstecher Krause. 
Price delivered, $1.45. 

Forzeign TRADE MARKETS AND 
Mernops. By Clayton Sedg- 
wick Cooper. Price deliv- 
ered, $3.85. 

SHarinG Prorits witH Em- 
pLovrrs. By James A. Bowie. 
Price delivered, $4.15. 


7 


| crave in the name of all I 
represent that there may be a 
revival of learning, a modern 
tenaissance.—John Grier Hib- 
ben, president Princeton Uni- 
versity. 
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WILLIAM H. KNIFFIN, JR. 
Vice-president Bank of Rockville Centre, N. Y. 


HE works of William H. Kniffin, Jr., have enjoyed a 
a wider circulation than any financial publication of re- 
cent years. He has fortunately selected subjects that have 
not heretofore been covered and methods of treatment that 
have proven popular. He began his literary work with the 
BANKERS MAGAZINE in 1905 in a series of monthly arti- 
cles on savings banks which were subsequently brought out 
in book form. His “Practical Work of a Bank’’ is the most 
comprehensive treatise on practical banking ever written 
and it has run through six editions in as many years. He is 
also the author of “Commercial Paper,” “The Business Man 
and His Bank” and the “American Banking Practice." 
Mr. Kniffiin was educated in the old Kingston Academy at 
Kingston, N. Y., is a graduate of the New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking and holds the first Cannon 
prize offered by the late James C. Cannon for the best paper 
on credit. For the past six years he has been a member of 
of the faculty of New York University, as instructor in 
Banking Practice. After a period of twenty-five years in 
savings banking in New York State, he entered the field of 
commercial banking as vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Jamaica, N. Y., and for the past five years has 
held a like office in the Bank of Rockville Centre, Rockville 
Centre, Long Island 
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The Book Is— 
Bank Credit Methods and Practice 


The Author Is— 
Thomas J. Kavanaugh 


His Object Was 


To create a book that would be of practical 
value—to the credit department of the aver- 
age bank; to the student of finance in school 
or in the home; to the commercial man to 
bring him closer to his bank. 


See It For 
Yourself 


Send us your check 
for $2.50; if the book 
is not satisfactory 
return it to us with- 
in 10 days and we 
will refund the 
money. 











The Publishers are— 


Bankers Publishing Company 


253 Broadway, New York 
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The Travel Bee 
WirH THE spring of the year, 
our thoughts turn to all the 
corners of the world that we 
have longed to see since oy 
childhood, and we sigh to think 
that we have not reached then 
yet, but must go plugging 
away at our daily work. By 
a book selected from the fol. 
lowing travel list will take yoy 
any night to almost any part 
of the globe. Who knows, per- 
haps some day, in the spring of 
some year, you may actually be 
able to start forth to realize 
your desire? 

“The Travels of Marco Polo” 

Hakluyt’s “Voyages.” 

“Eéthen.” By = Alexander 
William Kinglake. 

“Two Years’ Before _ the 
Mast.” By Richard Henry 
Dana. , 

“The Bible in Spain.” By 
George Borrow. 

“The Oregon Trail.” By 
Francis Parkman. , 

“2 Naturalist’s Voyage 
\round the World.” By Char- 
les Darwin. 

“Innocents Abroad.” By 
Mark Twain. 

“How I Found Livingston.” 
By Henry M. Stanley. 

“South Sea _ Idylls.” By 
Charles Warren Stoddard. 

“Travels With A Donkey.” 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

“The Purple Land.” By W. 
H. Hudson. 

“The Mirror of the Sea.” 
By Joseph Conrad. 

“The Cradle of the Deep.” 
By Sir Frederick Treves. 

“A Vagabond Journey 
Around the World.” By Harry 
A. Franck. 

“White Shadows in the South 
Seas.” By Frederick O’Brien. 

“Jungle Peace.” By William 
Beebe. 

“South.” By Sir Ernest 
Shackleton. 

“Japan: Real and Imagin- 
ary.” By Sydney Greenbie. 

“The Sea and the Jungle.” 
By H. M. Tomlinson. 

“Mystic Isles of the South 
Seas.” By Frederick O’Brien. 
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“In the Eyes of the East.” 
By Marjorie Barstow Greenbie. 
“The Sea and Sardinia.” By 
p, H. Lawrence. 

“The Friendly Arctic.” By 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 

“The Pacific Triangle.” By 
Sydney Greenbie. 

& 
Library Service for Bankers 
Warr G. Coapman, assistant 
scretary of the Wisconsin 
chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, is working out 

1 plan whereby bankers of the 
state may avail themselves of 
the extension service of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission. 

Bankers who are taking some 
correspondence course often 
find themselves in need of 
hooks for collateral reading 
which they do not care to buy, 
and are unable to obtain in the 
city library. To meet the 
needs of such as these the 
chapter plan throws open the 
resources of the state’s library 
f 100,000 volumes. Any bank- 
er, whether a member of the 
hapter or not may draw books 
yw sending his request to Mr. 
Coapman. Succeeding orders 
may go through his local lib- 
rary. The books will come 
through the local library or 
will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, and kept for a period of 
three weeks. The lender is re- 
sponsible for the return of the 
)00ks. 

The Free Library Commis- 
sion is so interested in the plan 
that if the demand warrants a 
portion of the funds of the 
commission will be set aside to 
extend the arrangement to 
other lines of study. 


& 


Be ratient, if thou wouldst 
thy ends accomplish; for like 
patience is there no appliance 
effective of success, producing 
certainly abundant fruit of ac- 
tion, never damped by failure, 
conquering all impediments.— 
Bharari. 
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INVESTMENTS 


Third Edition 


(Just off the press) 


By 
DAVID F. JORDAN, B.C.S. 


Assistant Professor of Finance 


New York University 
Author of 


“ Business Forecasting ~ 


123 Pages 
Maroon Flexible Binding 


Price $4 


Covers the Entire Investment Field 


age gpa ag JORDAN is the first writer to cover 
the entire field of investments in a readable, non- 
technical manner. His book is complete and up-to-date 
in every respect. It is recognized as authoritative by 
financiers, investment bankers, and teachers of finance 
in every part of the country. 

Of particular interest is the discussion of the various 
issues of Liberty bonds, in which each issue is described 
in detail, its tax exemption explained, and conversion 
and redemption features illustrated. Foreign guvern- 
ment bonds, industrial, public utility, and railroad issues 
are also thoroughly discussed. ‘The making of fiduciary 
investments, the use of yield tables, reading the finuncial 
page, and other chapters make this the only complete 
work on the subject. 

A mere description of “Jordan on Investments” can 
hardly do justice to the many excellent features of the 
book. The only way to judge a work of this kind is to 
examine it at your leisure. The attached coupon will 
enable you to do this. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York 
I enclose $4.00 for a copy of “Jordan on Investments.” 
It is understood that if this book is not satisfactory I may 
return it within 10 days and you will refund the money. 
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Book Ce 
BANK ADVERTISERS, ATTENTION ! The sup 


opinion a 
° a nturies i 
At last a complete, well rounded book on financial advertising has Gottheil, 


been written and published. Bankers have long looked for such a sity, has p 
: = - nal of th 
work and most of them have been morally certain that when it did Society th 


appear the name of T. D. MacGregor would be on the title page as —" 
crusades. 


author. Consequently the announcement of A book 








MacGREGOR’S BOOK 
OF BANK ADVERTISING 


was received with interest by the entire banking fraternity. 


Sew 400-page book is really 
a cyclopedia of bank and 
trust company advertising, al- 
though not arranged in that 
form. It is thoroughly illus- 
trated and is in part a revision 
and re-arrangement of material 
from several of the author’s pre- 
vious books, but also contains a 
wealth of new material, the re- 
sult of Mr. MacGregor’s ever- 
widening experience and obser- 
vation in this field. It contains 
thousands of paragraphs which 
can be used as actual material 
for building banking, trust, in- 
vestment and safe deposit ad- 
vertising. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 


HE chapter titles of ‘* Mac- 

Gregor’s Book of Bank Ad- 
vertising’’ are: Copy and Ty- 
pography; Advertising Medi- 
ums; Advertising Commercial 
Banking; Services; Savings 
Account Advertising; Trust 
Advertising ; Safe Deposit Ad- 
vertising ; Bank Emblems ; In- 
vestment, Real Estate, and 
Insurance Advertising ; Building 
Bank Business by Letters ; 
Miscellaneous Bank Advertising 


P. O. Box 657, City Hall Station, New York 


I enclose $5.00 for a copy of ‘“‘MacGregor’s Book of Bank Advertising.”” It is 
understood that if this book is not satisfactory I may return it within 10 days and 


you will refund the money. 
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Book Censoring During the 
Crusades 


The suppression of obnoxious 
opinion appears through the 
centuries in varied forms. Dr. 
Gottheil, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, has published in the Jour- 
nal of the American Oriental 
Society the sad tale of Moslem 
heterodoxy in the days of the 
crusades. 

A bookseller, Shams al-Ja- 
ari, who did business at the 
Bridge of the Feltmakers, pub- 
lished a Bolshevist book that 
declared the true tales of the 
Koran were but foolish myths 
and complained of the bad 
chronology of the Prophet. The 
tile was “The Whetted Sword, 
an Answer to the Koran.” This 
bookseller had the nickname of 
“The Irresolute,” a quality not 
unknown today. 

The censor came to the book- 
eller and asked for the book, 
but was met with the answer 
that it had been returned to 
the author and destroyed by 
the latter. Nevertheless he was 
held and only escaped by the 
intervention of wealthy Chris- 
tans who had a “pull” with 
the Tartar over-lord of the 
day.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


& 


Tae nope and purpose of im- 
proving quality, or quantity, or 
both, in our daily work, with 
the incidental improvement of 
the livelihood, form the strong- 
est inducements adults have for 
steady, productive labor; and 
the results of labor so motived 
are not necessarily mercenary, 
or in any way unworthy of an 
intelligent person.—Charles E. 
Eliot, President Emeritus, Har- 
tard University. 


& 


Reapinc maketh a full man, 
conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man. Histor- 
is make men wise; poets, wit- 
ty; mathematics, subtle; nat- 
ural philosophy, deep; moral, 
ftave; logic and rhetoric, able 
to contend.—F rancis Bacon. 











The most comprehensive 


book on banking written— 


The Practical Work 
of a Bank 


By William H. Kniffin, Jr. 


Covers every phase and 
detail of the operations 
of a modern bank 


Tells all about— 


Fundamentals of banking 
Organizing the bank 

Deposits and the tellers 
Clearing houses and collections 
Accounting 

Lending the bank’s money 
Checks and their collection 
Examinations and audits 
Essentials in granting credit 
Foreign and domestic exchange 








BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York 


I enclose $5.00 for a copy of “Practical Work of a Bank” 
by William H. Kniffin, Jr. It is understood that if this book 
is not satisfactory I may return it within 10 days and you 
will refund the money. 


DIED cccccnsniccnnasnes 





Address 



































The first book to appear, exclusively 
devoted to the Paying Teller’s and 
Related Departments 


THE 


Paying Teller’s Department 


By Glenn G. Munn 


Lecturer at the American Institute of Banking; formerly in charge of 
educational work, Chase National Bank of New York 


IX this book the organization, functionings, routine, forms, 
methods and processes of the paying teller’s department, with 
their interrelations, are set forth. Not only are the functions 
explained, and the technique described, but also the transactions 
out of which conditions arise, which, if not understood and inter- 
preted by the paying teller in accordance with banking law and 
custom, might involve the bank in a loss. 


PARTIAL listing of the table of contents: Organization of 

the department, cash reserves and requirements, unit paying- 
receiving system, principles of cashing checks, legal and illegal 
irregularities of checks, certifications, stop-payments, alterations, 
forgeries, sources of money supply, currency shipments, money- 
counting, devices for protection, etc. One of the most useful 
features of the volume is a complete analysis of the various kinds 
of United States money, with charts exhibiting the denomination, 
denominational portrait, legal tender, redemption qualities an‘! 
security of each. An exposition of the technique of counterfeiting 
and raising bills, together with the principles by which counter- 
feits and raised bills are detected, will be valuable to clerks 
charged with the counting and inspection of money. 


HE book will prove useful as a handy manual of reference to 

bank officers, paying tellers, assistants and money clerks, who 
wish to clarify, crystallize and “check” their knowledge of their 
work. To the assistant tellers and other clerks who some day hope 
to become paying tellers, it will be well-nigh indispensable. It 
should also prove useful to the business man or layman who daily 
draws, accepts, deposits or cashes various credit instruments with 
little real understanding of what responsibilities continue, or 
what protection he has, after he affixes his signature, as maker, 
acceptor or indorser. In this connection court decisions are cited. 


BANKERS PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 557, City Hall Station, New York 
I enclose $1.25 for a copy of ‘“‘The Paying Teller’s Department” by 
Glenn G. Munn. It is understood that if this book is not satisfactory 
I may return it within 10 days and you will refund the money. 
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First National Bank 


Richmond, Virginia 








Capital and Surplus . $3,500,000 


30,000,000 


Resources . . 


OFFICERS 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr.. 
Cc. R. BURNETT on 
ALEX. F. RYLAND 

8S. P. RYLAND Vice-President 
8. E. BATES, Jr......... Vice-President 
THOS. W. PURCELL,V-Pres. & Tr. Officer 
JAMES M. BALL, Jr.... 


President 
... Vice-President 
.. Vice-President 


..Cashier 


ALWAYS a leader in the devel- 

opment of industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises of the South, 
and exceptionally well qualified to 
handle the accounts of banks, cor- 


The Old First--Established in 1865 porations and individuals. 


























RIGGS NATIONAL BANK T BE 
REMODELED 


Detailed plans for the proposed remod- 
eling of the Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ngton, D. C., building, 1503 Pennsylvania 
avenue, have been announced by Appleton 
P. Clark, Jr., arch'tect. Construction will 
start as soon as favorable weather condi- 
tions permit. 

The present west building will be com- 
pletely removed, and in its place an entire 
new building covering the depth of the lot 
will be erected which will have five stories 
and a basement. 

This new building will be 
the present banking 
three of the large panels on the west side 
of the room, opening up the first and sec- 
ond stories of the addition into the banking 
room. 

The banking room floor will be arranged 
so as to place the offices along the east 
wall, and thence the various departments 
extend around the north and west sides of 
the lobby and over into the annex facing 
on the sub-lobby. This arrangement places 
these departments nearest to the bookkeep- 
ing sections on the floors above, which are 
reached by the electric elevator and stairs 
in a rear central location. 


connected to 


room by removing 


‘ 


The ladies’ 


cated toward the 


room and the tellers are lo- 
front, with windows fac- 
ing the avenue and the side alley. 

At the southwest corner of the main room 
will be a staircase to the safe deposit de- 
partment to be located in the ) 
ment, and a staircase 


front base- 
to the mezzanine to 
be placed across the front 
vator will 


an electric ele- 
also connect the first floor with 
the safe deposit and the mezzanine. 

The front will provide 
space for the trust department, new  busi- 
ness and the desks for letter writers, ete., 
for the customers of the The tele- 
phone switchboard will also be placed in 
this baleony, so the operator will have a 
view of the main floor. 


mezzanine in the 


bank, 


One of the marked changes in the bank 
will be the removal of the vault and the 
placing of a new money and_ securities 
vault in the rear of the building, above 
which will be provided an additional mez- 
zanine for the stenographers. 

The proof and bookkeeping departments 
will be placed in the second story of the 
annex, and will show in the banking room 
level as the 
is provided at 
slips, 


mezzanine—on the 
vault 
checks, 


as a 
front 
the south end for 


same 
mezzanine. \ 
deposit 


ledgers, ete. 
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The third floor will contain the directors’ 
room, the transit department and registry 
and insurance, with some surplus space. 
The fourth floor will contain accommoda- 
tions for the ladies and a large file room, 
which will be fitted up with metal cases. 
The fifth floor will contain an emergency 
room, a lunch kitchen and some surplus 
space. 

A staircase will lead out to the roof, 
which will be laid with red tile, forming a 
roof garden. ‘The front portion of the 
basement is taken up by the safe deposit 
department, which is reached by stairs and 
elevator from the banking room. The vault 
will be of the most modern type with 
a large, round door and boxes finished in 
polished steel. The balance of the base- 
ment is given over to the mechanical equip- 
ment, storage and the accommodations for 


men. 


ANNEX TO THE BANK OF COM- 
MERCE OF NORFOLK 


Work has been commenced on the thir- 
teen-story addition to the National Bank 
of Commerce building, Norfolk, Va. 

The operation will represent a total ex- 
penditure of some $400,000 and will give 
the National Bank of Commerce one of the 
largest banking rooms in the entire South, 
in addition to increasing the office space on 
the upper floors by half. 

The addition, which will occupy the site 
of the twenty-three-foot building adjoin- 
ing, will be entirely similar in design and 
material to the present structure. Brick, 
terra cotta, limestone and marble will be 
used for finishing. 

Peebles & Ferguson are the architects 
who drew plans for the addition. E. W. 
Minter & Co., of Norfolk and New York, 
received the contract. 

When the addition is ready for occu- 
pancy, the banking rooms of the National 
Bank of Commerce will occupy the entire 
ground floor except for the entrance lobby, 
which will extend across the Main street 
front with elevators at one side. 

The banking rooms will be so arranged 
as to provide a platform for officers’ desks 
which will extend nearly the full length of 
the Atlantic street side of the building. 
Space will be available for every modern 
convenience, and a special department for 
savings accounts will be included. with sepa- 
rate tellers for that work. 

In appearance the banking rooms will be 
similar to the present treatment, new col- 
umns being included to match those now 
standing. 





Plans for the building call for a separate 
safe deposit vault to be located underneath 
the present vault. The new vault will be 
reached by a marble stairway leading down- 
ward from the bank lobby. In connection 
with this vault there will be individual and 
double coupon booths opening from its 
special lobby. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK O] EW 


WINDSOR 
David E. Stem, who passed away March 
1, 1922, in his eighty-eighth year, s one 
of the most successful merchants anc highly 
esteemed Christian gentleman in the South. 
In 1882 he was elected a director >f the 


First National Bank of New Windsor, 
Maryland, and in 1901, president. Tic had 


also been president of the Westminst r De- 
posit and Trust Company, West. inster, 
Indiana, since its incorporation in 18 


Mr. Stem owned the large farm on which 


was built the first Methodist eting 
House in America, 24 by 2415 feet, -cted 
in 1764 by Robert Strawbridge. The log 
building was demolished in 1844. ivels 
and canes were made of the wood | dis- 
tributed among prominent members that 
faith. In 1914, the one hundred and (iftieth 
anniversary, a monument was erected and 


the site conveyed to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Historical Society. 
J. Winfield Snader has been a director of 


the First National Bank many ears. 
Nathan H. Baile was unanimously clected 
president after being with the bank fifty- 


three years, having served as cashier since 
March, 1874. J. Walter Getty w ap- 
pointed a director and cashier, after being 
associated with the bank thirty-two years. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK Ol! 
CLARKSVILLE 


The statement of condition of the First 
National Bank of Clarksville, Tenn., at 
March 10, 1922, shows total resources of 
$1,896,806.47; surplus $100,000; und ided 
profits $64,316.23 ; deposits $1,416,240.01. 


W. L. PONDROM 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Guaranty Bank and Trust Company, 
Beaumont, Texas, W. L. Pondrom was 
elected as active vice-president. All of the 
other officers were reélected as_ follows: 
I. R. Bordages, president; J. T. 
active vice-president; G. Hughes Petkovsek, 
cashier, and C. Ford Channing, assistant 


She Iby, 


cashier. 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 




















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuartes L. Hays. 


USINESS is picking up. There isn’t 
B iny doubt about it. Financially and 
commercially, the situation in the Central 
West is better than it has been at any 
other time in a year and a half. The ad- 
vance in prices of farm products, more 
rapid progress in liquidation in the agri- 
cultural districts, easier money and lower 
interest rates, placing of orders by the rail- 
roads for equipment and track accessories 
on liberal scale, resumption of building 
activities in such a manner as to promise a 
record-breaking season in construction 
work, indications of a good yield of soil 
crops for the year, signs of industrial re- 
vival under the leadership of iron and steel, 
movement of larger tonnage over the trans- 
portation lines, a lessening of unemploy- 
ment with the opening of spring work and 
a more confident feeling on the part of 
buyers, both retail and wholesale, are some 
of the straws pointing in the direction of 
better times. In some departments the 
change for the better amounts to a trans- 
formation; in others the gain is slight, but 
in all there is abundant evidence that the 
turning point has been passed and condi- 
tions are on the mend. 
not expect anything like a boom, realizing 


Close observers do 


that there are still some months of conva- 
lescence to be passed through before all the 
ills of after-war readjustment can be cured, 
but they are cheered by the favorable symp- 
toms and believe that permanent improve- 
ment is in sight. 

To try to tell how or in just what quar- 
ter the first encouraging developments be- 
gan would be like trying to identify the 
Perhaps the upward 
movement in the prices of grains and live- 
stock adding $1,000,000,000 or more to the 
agricultural wealth of the country in a few 
weeks was the first manifestation of change 
to attract widespread attention. This dis- 


first sign of spring. 


pelled clouds of depression that had settled 
over the farming section for months, in- 
spired renewed faith in the future and was 
reflected almost immediately in an enlarged 








A Strong Personnel 


Our Banking, Trust, In- 
vestment, Real Estate and 
Safe Deposit Departments 
are in charge of thirty-two 
officers—any one of whom 
will be glad to hear from 
your bank. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Organized 1890 


St. Louis, Mo. 























interest in the purchase of all kinds of sup- 
plies, from matches to machinery. Part of 
the gain in the grain markets has since 
been lost, because the origin of the move- 
ment was manipulative and in a degree 
political and not due to natural economic 
It followed with suspicious sudden- 
ness a meeting of certain big speculators 
in Washington in connection with a confer- 
ence of farm bureau representatives. When 
once begun, however, the public took a 
hand, a buying wave developed and_ the 
lifting of prices to levels more satisfactory 
to producers was the result. While the 
peak of the wave has passed, much of the 
benefit remains. Most of the last wheat 
crop has been marketed, but hogs are still 
selling around $10, and that is where the 


causes, 


45 
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farmers get their best returns from the 
corn crop. 

In the last month the Federal 
Bank of Chicago has reduced its rediscount 


from 5, the figure 


Reserve 


rate to 4% per cent. 
that was in force for several months, bring- 
ing this institution into line with seven 
others in the system on the 4% per cent. 
basis. Commercial paper is now being 
placed at 4% to 5 per cent. for the bulk 
of transactions. A few of the best names 
can be sold at 41%, but the amount of high 
class paper offering is not large. Borrow- 


s moderate, because no one is 


ing demand 
stocking up on either raw materials or fin- 
ished goods. The drastic loss-taking which 


has made such sad reading of dozens of 
corporation reports which have been com- 
ing out since the first of the year is too 


expansion 





fresh in mind to encouras 
of inventories until it is reasonably sure 
that price readjustment has run its course. 
Bank loans are at 5 to 6 per cent., with 
most of the business at 51. to 6, 

Retail 
somewhat by a backward spring, and in the 
fortnight of rainy 


e any 


business has been held in check 


country districts by a 


which made roads in many _ sec- 


Easter 


weather 
tions almost 
turnover was satisfactory and the coming 
of higher temperatures has put 
Millinery, oxfords, hosiery, light 
fabrics are moving in 
substantial volume. Household furnishings 
and building supplies hardware, 
paints, etc., are in better demand than they 
Recent reduc- 


impassable; but the 


more life 
into trade. 
apparel and dress 


such as 


have been for a long time. 
tions in staple cottons have stimulated buy- 
ing in those lines. Sales of the last few 
weeks have been fairly well patronized, but 
considerable selling pressure is still neces- 
sary to get good results. 

Wholesale 
those of the corresponding time last year, 
but the movement of merchandise is steady 
and in good volume, so complaints are few. 
Road orders show an increase in numbers 
and requests for immediate shipment are 
still the rule. Belated 
and summer goods for filling in of stocks 
has been a feature of the last few weeks 
indication of im- 


orders are not quite up to 


buying of spring 


and is an encouraging 
proving distribution from retailers’ shelves. 
Collections are a little slower. 

Steel plants of the district are running 
at 60 to 70 per cent. of capacity, with some 
departments at 100 per cent. These figures 
compare with 25 per cent. at the low point 
Some thousands of men have 
forces. Buying 


last July. 
been added to the mill 
shows a gratifying increase in nearly all 
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departments and the markets have firmed 
up materially, bringing price advances in 
some of the products in greatest demand, 
notably sheets and bars. Railroad buying 
has been the most important factor the 
improvement in this industry. Order, for 
between 20,000 and 30,000 cars have been 
placed with the builders in this district in 


the last few weeks, and more are in g0- 
tiation. The carriers, with better control 
of their expenditures accomplished anc im- 
provement in earnings in sight, are | ing 
track materials more freely. Structur.| or- 
ders are now coming in larger volun ind 
make a substantial tonnage in the rre- 
gate. There is also considerable buy by 
miscellaneous manufacturers and for t re- 
plenishment of warehouse stocks, whir ire 
generally low. The upward trend of ces 
has quickened this demand. Pig i is 


steady at around $20 and bookings for the 


second half of the year are encourag 
Building operations are under way on a 

larger scale than at any other time _ ince 

the war put a step to construction rk. 


There are still annoying labor com)lica- 
tions, but much 
toward enforcement of the Landis awards 
and providing non-union 
trades that have refused to accept tl ir- 


findings. ! 


progress has been ide 


workmen in the 
bitration Prospective builders 
seem to have come to the conclusion that 
conditions are about as favorable as_ they 
are likely to be for some time, and _ that 


material prices can hardly go much ver 


in face of the strong demand _ resulting 
from the large amount of work already in 
progress. Large projects held up for years 


are going ahead and the number of apart- 


ment houses and dwellings being erected 
runs into large figures. ‘The number of 
permits issued continues to show an in- 


crease of around 100 per cent. over las 
year. 

The coal strike has not had any percep- 
tible effect beyond a slight decrease in rail- 
road tonnage. Domestic users as a rule 
have bought only enough to get them 
through the cool weather comfortably, while 
industrial consumers have shown little dis- 
position to stock up. Yards are well filled, 
however, and supplies are adequate for many 
months. ‘That there will be higher prices 
if the struggle at the mines should be pro- 
tracted is generally expected, but the fear 
of this development evidently has been out- 
weighed by the expectation of lower prices 
when the strike is over. 

Railroad travel seems likely to 
nearer to normal proportions in the coming 
than it has war. An- 


come 


season since the 
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nouncements of rate reductions are appear- 
ing every few days and the carriers seem 
to be devoting a good deal of energy to 
stimulating tourist and homeseekers’ ex- 
cur ms. 

1 investment market continues strong. 


Offerings of new securities are numerous 
ind in large volume, but attractive issues 
ire absorbed readily. Easing of money 
conditions makes investors eager to take 


udvantage of high yields while they last. 


The advance of Liberty Bonds to par and 
the disposition shown by some corporations 
to refunding outstanding obligations bear- 
ing high rates of interest with long-term 
securities at lower rates are object lessons 
that are not lost on the public. Savings 
deposits continue to show a_ healthy, al- 


though slow, increase. 


Fe) 


x 
CONVENTION DATES 


inancial Advertisers Association—at Mil- 
waukee, June 11-15. 

Reserve City Bankers Association, Kan- 
sas City, May 22-23. 

illinois—at St. Louis, June 22-23. 

ndiana—at Indianapolis, Sept. 13-14. 

Wisconsin, aboard steamer, June 17-24. 

Ohio—at Cincinnati, May 17-19. 

lowa—at Davenport, June 6-7. 

Minnesota—at St. Paul, June 20-21. 

Michigan, aboard steamer, June 12-15. 


GEORGE WOODRUFF GOES TO 
CHICAGO BANK 


George Woodruff has been appointed to 
the vice-presidency of the National Bank 
the Republic, Chicago, to fill the vacancy 
used by the death of William TT. Fenton. 


DIRECTORS OF THE FIRST NA- 
TIONAL COMPANY MEET 


\t a meeting recently of the board of 
directors of the First National Company, 
St. Louis, the resignation of Tom W. Ben- 
nett as president of that company was pre- 
sented and accepted, to become effective on 
May 15. Mr. Bennett found it necessary 
to have an extended rest and to be entirely 
relieved of responsibilities. 

I’. O. Watts, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, was elected president of the 
First National Company, effective on the 
date of Mr. Bennett’s departure, but the 
active charge of the company’s affairs will 
devolve upon Henry T. Ferriss, who con- 
tinues his position as first vice-president, 
but with the added duty of full responsi- 
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First Chicago 


Developed through the 
growth and experience 
of more than half a cen- 
tury 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Frank O. Wetmore, President 


and the 


First Trust and 
Savings Bank 


James B. Forgan, Chairman of the Board 
Melvin A. Traylor, President 


offer a complete financial 
service, organized and 
maintained at a marked 
degree of _ efficiency. 
Calls and correspond- 
ence are invited relative 
to the application of this 
service to local, national 
and to international re- 
quirements. 


Combined resources over 
$375,000,000 























Are Your Coal Mines 
making money today? 


Peabody-managed mines 
are. Let us show you why. 
Our service includes manag- 
ing, operating, financing, 
selling. Experience 39 years. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 


“ites Ss 332 South Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 
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bility for the management of the company’s uary 1, 1922, when the name of the lirst 
business. National Company was adopted. 

The First National Company is located in The other officers of the First N nal 
the main quarters of the First National Company remain the same, and are il- 

Bank and constitutes the bank’s investment lows: Natt. T. Wagner, Lloyd P. W ells, 
division, and deals actively in various kinds Eugene F. Williams, Lawrence Ki rd, 
of investment securities, including Municipal vice-presidents; Charles H. Wieghard, treas- 
and Government bonds, corporation securi-  urer; H. H. Hodgdon, secretary; I. FE. : 
ties and real estate loans. Mahan, F. E. Henry, John M. Maloney, W. 

It will be recalled that the First National I.. Schnepel, assistant secretaries; Alfred Mckee, 
Bank on January 1, 1921, consolidated the Fairbank, Harley A. Watson, assistant born Ni 
Mortgage Trust Company and the Mort- bond officers: William C. Tompkins, auditor of the 
gage Guarantee Company and absorbed at tional. 
that time both companies which were oper- CHANGES ON CONTINENTAI. AND Two 
ating at Broadway and Pine streets, with COMMERCIAL BANK STAFFS sto khol 
Tom W. Bennett as_ president. \ little ind Cor 
later on the old company was moved from Several important changes were made in Burnhat 
the location at Broadway and Pine streets, the official personnel of the Continental! and Chicago 
into the First National Bank at Broadway, Commercial Banks, Chicago, at the annual being ¢ 
Locust and Olive, and continued to operate election, April 10. The election was to T. Wil: 
as the Mortgage Trust Company until Jan- have been held on January 10 at the time replacin 

when all national banks elect officers for the has mov 
year, but it was deferred to give opportu- \c tl 
nity to work out details incident to the Comet 
absorption of the Fort Dearborn bank C. Ole 
The election officially completed the mer- director 
ger of the banks. Five of the eighteen signed. 
officers of the Fort Dearborn National Bank umt ma 
were elected to the Continental and Com- and H. 
mercial roster and two of the eight [ort the tri 
Dearborn Trust and Savings Bank officers officers 
were kept by the Continental and Commer- Savings 
cial Trust and Savings Bank. All « 
R. T. Forbes and George H. Wilson, banks 1 
vice-presidents of the Fort Dearborn Na- Cc 
BANKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES tional, will retain their rank with the Con- 
The First National Bank, Cloquet, Minn., just after tinental and Commercial National. Henry Che 
one of Minnesota’s worst snow storms R. Kent, Charles Fernald and William L. creased 
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COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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One of the country’s 
mightiest banking insti 
tutions and the center 
of commercial banking 
activity in the great, 
wealthy industrial sec 












tion midway between 
Chicagoand NewYork 






Capital and Surplus 
$33,375,000 





Mckee, vice-presidents of the Fort Dear- $1,500,000, It has transferred $100,000 
born National, were made assistant cashiers from undivided profits to the surplus fund, 
of the Continental and Commercial Na- making the latter %500,000. The statement 
tional. shows combined capital and = surplus of 

Two new directors were elected at the $2,000,006 and $259,668.73 undivided profits. 


stockholders’ meeting of the Continental 

ind Commercial National Bank, Claude G. BANK OF LUXEMBURG, WIS. 
Burnham, executive vice-president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
being chosen to fill a vacancy, and Owen 
T. Wilson, president of Wilson Brothers, 
replacing M. H. Wilson, who retired and 


The Bank of Luxemburg, Wis., is in its 
own modern building. The capital of this 


has moved to California. 

\t the meeting of the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, Henry 
C. Olcott. vice-president, was elected a 
director, succeeding Louis B. Clarke, re- 
signed. John E. Shea was appointed assist- 
uit manager of the savings department, 
and H. A. Johnson assistant secretary of 
the trust department. Both are former 
oflicers of the Fort Dearborn Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

\ll other officers and directors of both The directors and stockholders of the Bank of 
banks were reélected. Luxemburg, Luxemburg, Wis. 





CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY a a 
bank is $70,000, surplus, $30,000, undivided 
The Chicago Trust Company has _ in- profits, $8,264.96, deposits, $1,021,673.64 and 
creased its capital from $1,000,000 to total assets, $1,130,178.60. The directors 


way 
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and stockholders of the bank are shown in 
the accompanying unique photograph 
grouped about the building. 


EMORY W. CLARK DELIVERS RADIO 
ADDRESS 





Delivering an informative and advisory 
address on financial subjects, broadcasted 
by radiophone to an audience computed to 
number between 300 and 400 thousand per- 
sons, on April 5, Emory W. Clark, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in De- 
troit, sent out from the powerful wireless 
station of the Detroit News, on a 360 meter 





EMORY W. CLARK 
President First National Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


wave length, a message, which under nor- 
mal conditions would be heard over a radius 
of 1,000 miles. 

Mr. Clark’s address, which was intended 
especially for a Michigan audience, and 
was also heard throughout Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and parts of Canada, stressed the 
exceptional business solidarity of Michigan 
on account of its varied resources, and at 
the same time counseled conservatism in 
investments and the budgeting of incomes 
to make possible the accumulation of sav- 
ings even during quiet times. He also drew 
attention to the practical workings of the 
Federal Reserve System. 
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States, and that this stem was 
expand and contract to n t th r 
ditions during the war | the Feder 

hi i hard i 1 

tr Var as 1 T it 

ue t t management .f 

zional banks of th 1 I 

System is not perfect but I i 
have been possible before the , 
a Federal system better abl 
usual demands put upon it ind I cons 
one of the rreatest powers f 


created in this country 

In conclusion, Mr. Clark urged a 
of patience, a realization that our fina 
troubles are not all over, and the bu 
ing of family revenues so that exp: 
might be less than incomes which have 
curtailed. 


SIXTY YEARS OF BANKING 


On the occasion of the sixtieth ann 
sary on May 1, of his service with 
Waukesha National Bank of Wauk« 
Wis.. Andrew J. Frame, chairman 
director, sent as a greeting to friends 


historical sketch of the progress of the ba 


and of the banks of the State of Wisco 
and the United States. The history of 
Waukesha Bank is given below from 
founding. Mr. Frame was engaged as 


office boy with the bank seven years afte 


it opened. 


\ Greeting to Friends E 
\s this day closes m 
with the Waukesha National 


ecessor, the Waukesha Co , May 
be permitted to brief an sket 
their progress, also of the the & 


of Wisconsin and the nation at large to 

The location of the Waukesha Counts 
later the Waukesha National Bank is 
very spot where my father blacksmith 
1840 to 1844, when he died I was 
1844, therefore the spot is doubly interes 
to me 

On February 18, 1855, the founders « 
Waukesha County Bank met in the offic: 
Hon. Alex. W. Randall (afterward gover 








Wisconsin and Postmaster General of the Unite 


States). The capital was fixed at $25,000. 
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1855 to May 1, 1922, stood 
h_ the panics of 1857, 1873, 1893, 1907 
iroughout the late world war, 
demand prompt growing 
h conservative management, until t y 
gan, “Stronger =" ever,”” as applied 
" 3 1s become a household expression 
eve region e} home I 

O May - 2, the w riter, 
the 



















I cted with the bank, now surviving 
h then had ‘ heard of an 
hour day, but strove for efficiency with- 























ou atching the clock, he came book- 
kee r, teller and assistant I 

( May 8, 1865, the Waukesha National Bank 
su < he te organization, Absalor 
Mi Sebina Bart -presi- 
de H. Mi The 
Ww! i assistant cas 22, 


In 1866 Hon. William Blair 24 to the 
lency, and the writer, ze 21, « cashier. 
d of directors were Senator William 











Sebina Barney, J H, Kimball Judge 
Field and Sewell Andrews. Senator 
B died in July, 1880, and the writer suc- 
ceeced him as president, which office he held 
ur January, 1920, when he became chairman 
of the board 
The re c of active officials May 1, 1922, is 
as lows: 
ire J. Frame, chairman and director, in 
Se since May 1, 1862—60 years; Edward R 
I I pr n 3 





depos department in rvice 1891 
- years; Add H. M. Frame, vic dent 


(deceased), 1868 to 1919—51 years 





ANDREW J. FRAME 


Chairman and director Waukesha National Bank 
of Waukesha, Wis. 
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UR intimate knowledge of 
O commercial relations in 
St. Louis and the Great 
Southwest, gained _ through 
nearly three quarters of a cen- 
tury of banking experience, is 


invaluable to those having busi- 






territory 





ness interests in this 
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s sa rec of an average for six 
mp (a total 248 years) of over 41 
ars hich indicates not a “rolling stone” 
sentiment 
\< nal directors at this dat ire Harvey 
Frame ice-president; C. A. Haerte John 
hm, Jr Henry E. Blair and Charles E. 
As a result of sixty years of faithful service 
th publi we present a ‘ the bank's 
progres 
Ma deposits were $29,290; May 1, 
872 eposi e $167,000 May 1 1882, de- 


000; May 1, 1892, deposits were 
000 May 1, 1902, deposits wer $1,785,000; 


adeposits 





I vere $2 327,000; May 1, 


500.000 





deposits were $ 


capital stock and surplus funds now ex- 








Pic re o the bank from 
185 rst ir on a 1,200-square- 
spac its modern, up-to- 
da ‘ ture covering 7,000 
qua clearly the prog- 
ress of t 
Waukesha (¢ banks in 1862, 
now twenty With some $12,000,000 deposits, 


NEW BANK FOR CHICAGO 

The Auburn Park Trust and Savings 
Bank is being organized in Chicago. The 
new institution will be situated at 7853-55 
South Halsted street, and will open for busi- 
ness about June 1. The new bank will have 
a capital of $200,000 and a surplus of $30,- 
000. Roy P. Roberts, vice-president of the 
Hamilton State Bank and formerly cashier 
of the Halsted Street State Bank, will be 
president of the proposed institution. 
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On the occasion of the birthday of David R. Forgan the officers and employees presented him with a 


announcing that $548,675.10 deposits had been secured within eight weeks 


CELEBRATE 
SARY OF 


BIRTHDAY ANNIVER- 
DAVID FORGAN 


\ half million dollars in new deposits is 


not easy to obtain, but when the entire 
force of an organization is working with 


just one aim in mind, and working whole- 
heartedly, it does not seem like a difficult 
task. 

During the eight weeks previous to April 
15, $548.675.10 new deposits were secured 
by the officers and employees of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago and were pre- 
sented, as a token of loyalty and esteem, 
to the president of the bank, David R. For- 
gan, as a birthday gift, with the wish that 
he may have many more birthdays, each one 
happier than the last. A large birthday 
cake was also presented to him, on which 
was a card with the above news. Mr. For- 
gan has just passed his sixtieth birthday. 

The door to Mr. 
always open and any employee of the bank 
feels free 


Forgan’s office stands 
to approach him at any time. 
Not only do employees go to Mr. Forgan, 
but Mr. Forgan part of the 
bank several times a week, and they feel 
that he is distinctly “one of them.” In this 
day of hide-bound commercialism it is re- 
freshing to find an institution of the size 


visits every 


and influence of the National City B 
which has 
humans who find 
day work. 


Chicago, within it just 


a real joy in their 


MIDDLE WESTERN DISTRIBI 
OF BROWN’S LINEN LEDGI 
LINES 


To adequately 
mand for their high-grade 
Middle West, the L. L. 
pany of 
have another distributor in this territ 

The Central Ohio Paper Company, 


supply the increasit 


papers i 


Adams, Mass., finds it necess 


complete staffs of high-class salesmen 


unexcelled warehouse and 


cilities, has been selected to represent 


\dams 


whose equip 


mills at 
1849, and 


which is of the most modern and imp 


Brown lines, whose 


established in 


type, enables them to produce large q 
ties of the finest grades. 

The strategic location of the C« 
Ohio Paper Company's warehouses, 
ing complete stocks, will prove a great 


venience for the users of Brown's p 


and insures at all times prompt and ¢ 


delivery to all points throughout the 
tory they cover. 


Brown Paper | 
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A Dependable Bank 


This bank has never refused a loan to a customer on account of the 
condition of the money market. When it has been necessary to re- 
discount with the Federal Reserve Bank in order to meet the legiti- 
mate requirements of our customers we have not hesitated to do so. 
We believe that the Federal Reserve Bank, in which we are a mem- 
ber and stockholder, was established for that purpose. 


At the date of the last Comptroller's call we had no rediscounts, but 
our customers, whether banks, corporations or individuals, may rely 
upon us to continue the same policy, when necessary, on their behalf. 


The NATIONAL (ITY BANK 
of (HICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 











BANKS AND BANKERS DEPARTMENT 
FRED A. CRANDALL, Vice President S. P. JOHNSON, Asst. Cashier 
R. V. KELLEY, Asst. Cashier 
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ol . . . . . . rh . 
es CHARTER GRANTED TO LIBERTY directors of the Liberty Central ‘Trust 
ves CENTRAL JOINT STOCK LAND Company. 
‘ BANK In commenting on the new organization, 
' : Mr. Johnston had this to say about the 
( arter AS oT: > peagegs e Fed- > P . 7 
RS harter was granted recently by th Fed purpose of the Joint Stock Land Bank: 
: eral Farm Loan Board at Washington to 
the Liberty Central Joint Stock Land Bank Whe passed by 
of St. Louis, organized by the Liberty Cen-  [onsress gg esate 
t A e ‘ ra \ sufficien 
tral Trust Company, to be headed by J. 1. capacity the farmers 
eal satel : al v1 made that 
the Johnston, president. Joint & established 
rhe purpose of the new organization will — threughou ital —— 
Nn- m by wa rests an th rower to issue ponds 
na be to lend money to far:ners throughout when approved he Fede Farm Loan 
the States of Missouri and Illinois. The Beard. The ge a Ea 
am i iftec 
th bank will have a cat: al of $250,000 and a times it i m a 
ith : . : prea Sa by ss 
ol surplus of $25,0¢ {t is expected to have of $3.750 sl of 0 a ailabl 
the bank begin tusiness immediately, many vr farm loans. The maximum rate of interest 
la ° , . . > is which may be charged by the Land Bank is 
th applications fer loans being already in 6 per cent. No may be charged 
hand. Its office. will be located in the I unds pre capital of the Land 
ere i z . Bank and the by it, are invested 
nt bond department of the Liberty Central — in first mort: on improved farm land 
‘nt, " " - il s mo e depositec with t 
d rust Company. ian he Debus Petes Lace Beard & 
re . ‘ ‘ a “a roare as 
iti- lhe new bank is being organized under fo iu bonds issued by the Land 
* . . ne nds are tax exempt 
the provisions of the Federal Farm Loan Joint Stock Banks are limited to a maxi- 
‘all Act and will operate under the super ision — . in of $ Ppgpt Ls ~~ a — nee “ 
F : : arm soan At eq es la very val " 
eal of the Federal Farm Loan Board, as are thoroughly investigated and the land appraised 
ry 3 , ‘ederal Appraisers as r as appraisers of 
a the twelve Federal Land Banks. ge ge ee es 
‘ The officers of the institution will be: J. All loans are made on the amortization plan, 
ers . " ° running from five to forty years The 33 yeat 
ick L. Johnston, president; J. J. Frey, vice- loan for example, enables the borrower, by 
. president; Erastus Wells, secretary, and paying the equivalent of 7 per cent. each year 
ri- . on the amount of the original loan, to entirely 


Charles C. Lockett, treasurer. The direc- vipe out the mortgage debt as well as pay all 


torate will be composed of officers and interest within that period, whereas under the 
id plan of making loans, the borrower might 
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For the greater protection 
of you and your depositors 
without increased cost. 


In hundreds of towns and cities these 
INSURED checks are now already be- 
ing used by banks as a powerful influ- 
ence to attract new business. 


A Master Bond, beautifully designed 
and framed to hang in the lobby, pro- 
tects each bank. Individual Bonds 
guard your depositors, providing most 
perfect identification also. They give 
banks a fine “‘point of contact”’ in their 
constant visible evidence of security 
against check raisers. Is your bank 
helping to prevent a loss estimated 
: at $30,000,000.00 for a single year? 


Write us or see our representative 


The Bankers Supply Company 
The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 
inthe World 
New York Chicago Denver 
Atlanta Des Moines San Francisco 

















pay 7 per cent. interest or more for as many 
vears and still at the end of that period yuld 
owe the principal of the mortgage debt. 
The Joint Stock Land Banks were provided 
in the Farm Loan Act to fill a rex nized 
need at the time the law was passed in 1916, 
but the agricultural conditions of the p two 
years have greatly increase i for 
the establishment of th with 
this condition in mind y in 
he development of t ts in 
} St. Louis territo ized 
Liberty Central J f &t. 





WILLIAM R. CADY ELECTED REAL 
ESTATE OFFICER 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St. Louis has just announced the elec- 
tion of William R. Cady as real estate 
officer. 

Mr. Cady has been connected wit! the 
trust company’s real estate departme t as 
sales manager since April 1, 1921. 

His experience in the St. Louis re: es- 
tate field covers twenty-two years of ser- 
vice with two prominent St. Louis r« es- 
tate agencies. His business career opened 
in the service of the St. Louis Hydraulic 
Press Brick Company, and he is considered 
an authority on business and_ inves'ment 
realty values in the Mound City. 


NEW PRESIDENT MERCHANTS 
LACLEDE NATIONAL 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Merchants Laclede National Bank of 
St. Louis, William A. Hoffman was elected 
president to succeed William H. Lee, who 
became chairman of the board. 

Mr. Lee has been president since 1895 
and Mr. Hoffman has been actively identi- 
fied with the bank for the same length of 
time, having started as cashier. 


BENJAMIN BOSSE 


The West Side Bank of Evansville, Ind., 
has announced the recent death of their 
president, Benjamin Bosse. 


MINNEAPOLIS BANKS 
CONSOLIDATE 


\ consolidation of the Marquette Trust 
Company and the Exchange State Bank, 
both of Minneapolis, under the name of the 
Marquette Trust Company, was announced 
recently. The combined capital of the in- 
stitution is $400,000 and the combined de- 
posits are over $2,000,000. The officers of 
the consolidation are the same as those who 
have been in control of the two banks for 
some time. Ralph W. Manuel, who was the 
first president and one of the organizers of 
the Exchange State Bank, remains in his 
position as president of the Marquette Trust 
Company. 
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Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kunsas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By Samvet Sostanp. 


N'Y crops are today the hope of the 
Western states. While money markets 
appear easy on the surface, the West is 
feeling the effect of a slow movement of 
new funds. Its grain reserves from last 
year, notably wheat, are low in the aggre- 
gat It has no great supply of live stock. 
Its mines are producing little. 
are busy preparing for spring crops, but 


Farmers 


they are so thrifty in their work that the 
normal amount of stimulation to business 
from this source is not apparent. ‘The bet- 
ter prices now ruling are cheering, but 
there will be no cashing in on this until 
new crops are harvested. 

Wheat and grass are the two principal 
Wheat is the 
Grass is interwoven with 


crops of the Western states. 
great cash crop. 
livestock. The wheat prospect is not bril- 
liant. Perhaps the best claim which can be 
made for it is that the outlook points to a 
harvest still above the pre-war average. 
But there is uncertainty as to a yield in the 
winter wheat states commensurate with the 
acreage seeded last fall. Kansas in par- 
ticular is not presenting the prospect hoped 
for by bankers and farmers. In North 
Dakota and Montana, where spring wheat 
is raised, it is too early to pass on the out- 
look, but the acreage does not promise to 
show any heavy increase. 

\s the nation’s greatest wheat raiser, in- 
terest centers around Kansas. This state 
11,000,000 acres last fall. 
Many thousands of acres, especially in the 
western portion of the state, failed to ger- 
minate last fall. They did not germinate 
till this spring. Today there is fear lest 
wheat makes only grass. At least, it is not 
strong and may fail to withstand unfavor- 
able weather. One Kansas observer esti- 
mates the probable crop in the state at only 
85,000,000 to 90,000,000 bushels, but other 
estimates are as high as 140,000,000. Na- 
ture, however, will have to provide ideal 
conditions for a crop equal to the highest 
estimate. Nature might give the state even 
a larger crop, but only average weather 


seeded around 


would be serious to wheat fields where the 
plant is weak. 

Before the war Kansas was jubilant over 
i crop of $5,000,000 bushels of wheat, but 
there is a greater acreage, there is more 
milling capacity and more dependence on 
wheat today. It is the same in Oklahoma 
ind Nebraska. The wheat condition § in 
these states is below the average of recent 
vears, with a larger acreage. 

Upturns of recent months in corn and 
oats promise to give the Western states a 
generous acreage in these crops. Aban- 
doned wheat fields have in many cases gone 
into oats and corn. Where oats were seeded 
early the plant has made a good start. The 
Western states raised only a poor oats crop 
last year, and it is hoped that a different 
result will be obtained during the 1922 sea- 
son. In the case of corn, the advocates of 
icreage reductions are finding opposition, 
and it is probable fully as much will be 
planted as in 1921. Grass has made a good 
start, excepting in New Mexico, where 
weather has been too dry. In the moun- 
tain states other than New Mexico, there 
has been sufficient snowfall during the win- 
ter to insure an ample supply of water for 
irrigation purposes. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be stated 
that the agricultural outlook in the Western 
favorable. With a 
brilliant prospect the Western states would 


states is moderately 


be counting on greater liquidation and bet- 
ter business than is now in sight. One point 
to consider in this connection is the fact 
that crops often surprise their growers and 
others. Nature might provide wonderfully 
favorable weather for the crops this year 
and convert the present moderately favor- 
able outlook into harvests of a volume that 
ul the world would receive as a_ great 
blessing. 
to the West in weather last year, and if 
there is a reversal this season farmers will 
have to be content with a moderate harvest 
of wheat and with quite favorable yields of 


Nature was extremely generous 


corn and oats. As for cotton in Oklahoma, 
more acres will be seeded this season. 

It is true that money is not in strong de- 
mand in the Western states for new busi- 
ness, but old borrowers are seeking many 
extensions on loans and various enterprises 


































































ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 











their 
years and 


that expanded capacity during the 
last few now find themselves 
with a larger share of their capital tied up 
in fixed assets are appealing strongly for 
loans. The mood of bankers is such that 
these enterprises are forced to conduct their 
minimum of loans. The 
enterprises of this character would be will- 
ing to pay higher than current rates for 


business with a 


loans. Some of them are getting funds at 
higher rates, but on the whole they are 
forced to readjust their business to con- 


form with the lessened supply of credit at 
their disposal. It is probable that with fur- 
ther easing in the money market 
these institutions will be able to go into the 
capital market to engage in refunding oper- 
ations, but investors are more discriminat- 
ing in buying bonds, which is a handicap. 
The credit position of farmers makes a bet- 
ter appearance, for the higher prices point 
to larger returns. This, coupled with the 
sharp reduction effected in the expenses of 


some of 


seeding, will give the farmer more money 
to spend provided he raises good crops. 

In the meanwhile, however, country banks 
in the Western 
serving their resources closely. 


states are as a rule con- 
Where the 
crops were large last year and where there 
was not great speculation, 
banks are buying bonds and outside com- 
mercial paper. In the cities the position of 
banks also varies, and there has been a big 
increase in the 
reserve city banks for the reason that de- 


some country 


holdings of bonds among 
mand for money to go to strong borrowers 
is insufficient to employ their funds. The 
weaker borrowers who want funds are find- 
ing accommodations restricted. Bankers do 
not believe that conditions — will 
change to a degree that will force out to 
the open market which they are 
carrying for investment They 
feel that considerable time will elapse be- 
fore they are called 


business 


bonds 
purposes. 
make 


upon to even 


gradual sales of the 
carrying. 

Markets held 
West. The trade in wheat is at a 
profitable level for farmers, and they 


bonds — they 


have quite well for 


hoping present quotations will be sust 
In live stock, trade also is on a_ profi 
level cattlemen 
inflated p 
Other commodities as a rule show imp 
ment. 


excepting for the 


investments are based on 


One of the encouraging phases ot 
wheat market is the fact that Europ 
ready has begun to buy new crop 


for August shipment. The first sale 

reported in Kansas City at a premium « 
the May price to Germany. While this 
was made reports were in general ciré 
tion that Germany was 
sterling loan in Argentine for the pur 
of buying breadstuffs. The conclusio 
the West is that Germany sees the need 
icquiring wheat of the new crop early, 
pecially in view of crop uncertainties. 

a long time the trade in flour has beer 
a hand-to-mouth basis, buyers of defe: 
contracts in the last two years having 

heavily. As a_ result, 


arranging a 


flour stocks 


lighter than usual over the country, whic 


is a healthy situation from the standpo 
of the market for wheat. The corn mar 
is being supported by the strength of 
and more liberal foreign buying than u 
Oats are sympathizing with corn. 

While there is still a strong tendency 
be cautious in the live stock industry, 


large profits of sheepmen and hog raiser 


from feeding operations the past winter 
spring have injected some speculation 
sheep and hog’ markets. 
warnings are heard 
for breeding sows and for sheep and lan 
In the cattle industry 


about excessive pr 


there is almost 


speculation, and the policy of conservatis! 


is so strong that even the annual spr 
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HE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK, 

entering upon its fifty-sixth year of suc- 
cessful banking experience, has developed and 
perfected facilities which are adequate for 
every banking requirement. 


We invite you to make full use of our 


facilities and complete banking service 


The Omaha National Bank 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000 






















movement of cattle from Texas to the pas- 
tures of Oklahoma and Kansas was largely 
in first hands. The abundance of grass is 
favorable to the live stock industry. New 


Mexico alone is complaining about pasturage. 
There is no likelihood of any wave of specu- 
lation in the live stock business because 
loans are not available in adequate volume. 
Besides, there is a question about expand- 
ing production under existing industrial 
conditions. 

Mercantile trade is fair. There is a bet- 
ter tone than last fall or a year ago, but 
the small movement of crops from farms is 
limiting the amount of money available for 
spending. The oil industry is marked by a 
decidedly better tone, for gasoline is higher 
ind the price of crude at a profitable level. 
Lumber trade is irregular, with small scat- 
tered building operations helping the mar- 
ket. The districts relying on mining for 
prosperity continue to complain of poor 
business. Collections are better on new 
business, but on old accounts no change 
from present unsatisfactory conditions is 
inticipated until after the next harvest. 

Labor is in abundant supply. The spring 
serson failed to make as sharp a reduction 
in unemployment as in other years simply 
hecause farmers are determined to do more 


of their work themselves. The element of 
costs in production is therefore being re- 
duced to a level that will have a surpris- 
ingly favorable influence on the liquidating 
and spending power of farmers when the 
gathered and started 


@ 


CONVENTION DATES 


vear’s harvests are 


marketward, 


Oklahoma—at Oklahoma City, May 23-24. 
North Dakota—at Minot, June 15. 
Coloradc—at 


ID 


Glenwood Springs, June 
>. 
Montana—at Missoula, August 18-19. 


New Mexico—at Las Vegas, Sept. 22-25. 


MONTANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 

The nineteenth annual convention of the 
Montana Bankers Association is to be held 
on August I8 and 19 at Missoula, Montana. 
United States Senator W. A. Clark, presi- 
dent of the association, will preside at the 
convention. Plans are being developed for 
the extension of the agricultural work of 
the association and it has been voted to 
continue the cooperation with the Montana 
Development Association. 










































POLAND SPRING 
MAINE 


Most beautiful resort in America 


Famous for its hospitality, service and personal attention 
Excellent 18 hole Golf Course 


POLAND SPRING HOUSE . Opens June 15--October 


MANSION HOUSE /; 
RICCAR INN \ 


For Information and Rates Address 


Hiram Ricker & Sons, Inc. él Poland Spring, Maine 


Open all the year 
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Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 























CONDITIONS IN THE 


STATES 


ECONOMIC 
PACIFIC 
By J. F. Donne Lian. 


ppg is improving in every state 
in the West, improvement being some- 


whit slower in Idaho and Utah than in 
other states. There is still some tendency 
to keep prices up because of higher orig- 
ina! costs on merchandise that has not 


moved, but there has been a general mark- 
down to at least absorb most of the profits 
of last year. Large handlers, realizing the 
futility of evading facts, have taken their 
losses and figured down to present cost 
basis. 

Banks report discount rates lowered and 
money plentiful, but considerable is being 
granting new credits. 


a general strengthening of 


used in unsecured 
There has been 
the market for municipal and other tax ex- 
empt bonds during the past few weeks. The 
demand has been insistent and it has caused 
a real scarcity of this type of issues. In 
industrial financing more than 21 per cent. 
of the long term industrial the 
United States in February were floated in 
California. California took 147 per 
cent. of all public utility bonds floated and 
its percentage of both classes combined was 
14.83 per cent. Since California contains only 
about 3.23 per cent. of the population of the 
United States, it that the State 
issued and absorbed nearly four and a half 
these 


issues of 


also 


appea rs 


times its proportion of classes of 


financing. 
Farming and mining work has been re- 
weather conditions and 


tarded by severe 


there has been slight call for agricultural 
workers so far. Winter grains look well. 
Stocks of dried and canned fruits are 


considerably lower than a year ago and 
crop conditions are favorable, although the 
cool weather has set back the season. Late 
spring rains have done much to encourage 
the grower of grain and forage crops and 
livestock men are looking for a good year 
after a hard winter. 

Building operations give promise of in- 
creased activity. Lumber is active, recent 
sales reported by 130 mills affiliated with 


the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 





being the largest since the summer of 1920. 
The mills are cutting about 90 per cent. of 
normal capacity. 

Shipping business on the Pacific Coast in 


some trades is holding its own and in 
others can be considered only fair. The 
Oriental situation is in chaotic condition, 


due primarily to the fact that the Northern 
California Coast, Puget Sound and Colum- 
bia River have been heavily overtonnaged, 
in consequence of which rates have been 
thrown open and reduced to levels 
below the cost of operation. 

One of the best indications of the pros- 
perity of a community is to be found in 
the amount and increase in its savings de- 
posits. Recent reports to the Federal Re- 
Bank of San Francisco indicate that 
savings deposits on the Pacific Coast are in 
the main on the The total in- 
crease in savings accounts during the year 
ended February 28 was 3.7 per cent., gains 
in five cities more than offsetting losses in 
Seattle, Spokane and Portland. 


wide 


serve 


increase. 
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CONVENTION DATES 


American Institute of Banking, Portland, 
Ore., July 17-20. 

Investment 
Monte, Oct. 
Oregon—at Portland, July 17-20. 
Washington—at Spokane, June 9-10. 
Utah—at Salt Lake City, June 16-17. 
California—at Del Monte, May 24-27. 
Idaho—at Hayden Lake, June 6-7. 
Arizona—at Bisbee, Nov. 


Bankers Association, Del 


W. A. NEWSOM TOURING EUROPE 
W. A. Newsom, former president of the 
San Francisco Board of Public Works and 
manager of the Mission Branch of the Bank 
of Italy, left San Francisco, April 10, for 
a six months’ tour of European countries. 
Until his with the Bank of 
Italy, Mr. Newsom was one of the prin- 
cipal contractors on the Pacific Coast, hav- 
ing erected the Southern Pacific Station in 


association 
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Cotton has been grown commercially in 





























the Southwest since 1909. — 
Today it is one of the principal crops of ECONO 
this region—and the basis for a well- 
established and growing industry in the 
ee CR y fabrication of cotton and cottonseed products. 
bd Phe. - %° \ The average annual yield for the four years 1918- . HE 
bY Q - 1921 inclusive, was 84,000,000 pounds. T HE 
“, ae tio 
os ox By A recent investigation and report by our Depart- ter mal 
ig ?- ment of Research and Service presents some very all 
iP ho. interesting and important facts concerning oppor- Sad 
tin. Sr ¥ tunities for cotton mills in Southern California. ere 
A. / onumner 
/ p We will gladly furnish information, without bank st 
Re ources charge, to those interested in industrial or agri- its. whi 
cee cultural opportunities in this region. it the 
$150,000,000.° aoe 
. Jor r 
ECURITYTRwst | 
= do §2’ 
| \ & SAVINGS BANK amd 
inftiatior 
\\ LOS ANGELES Gee 
the mor 
higher | 
below 
Loans 
San Francisco and other important struc- the Todd Drydock and Construction ¢ municip 
tures throughout the city. poration of Tacoma. loans @ 
Mr. Newsom will be accompanied on his ” Call loi 
.% ! area aaiaiiee aes ‘Gianni Contain” at >AN 
trip by Mrs. Newsom and their daughter. MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY tailmne n 
reseed The Mercantile ‘Trust Company, S$ a 
J. A. EVES Francisco, will shortly open a new branch any § 
shby ¢ ‘ollege avenues, Berkel moms 7 
J. A. Eves, member of the board of direc- “ed sa ’ -_ — ag “ . An il 
t f the Puget Sound Bank and ‘Trust Oe cen Re Se Sennen of Se t 
ors oO 1 ge heli é S 5 ° ° ° ah } posits 
' " ? ‘ ‘ity. » , branch will | 
Company of Tacoma, Wash., has been pro- ; — rn Og olga Praca a the bal 
moted from vice-president to president of wht 7 a we 2 : * ida she 
tricts of Claremont and Elmwood Park : 
the tot 
EDGAR L. MARSTON helow 
1921. 
\nnouncement was made recently in W 
Henry M. Robinson of the election 
= prices 
First Bank to Incorporate in Hawaii Kdgar L. Marston as a director of - turn 
, . = a 7 First National Bank of Los Angeles. aaiel 
| gener: 
THE BANK OF HAWAIL.LTD. |. In addition to having been the active a + 
HONOLULU, HAWAII moan of Ea & Co. of New Tork, which, lation 
I 4 aly d d 7 . rel ( 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bankoh”’ in volume of business done, ranks well w neral 
é : rt 4 er: 
> firm of J. P. Morg: ¢ Co., Mr. Mar ier 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,303,374.69 the firm tJ. iF ss lorgan & Co a Ir . Statisti 
ee 17.666.015.63 ston is interested in the City National Bank wT 
eo ccccccccccesccccce f ’ . ‘ s 2 x : oO 
©. i Cocke, President of Dallas and is a director of both the - 
_— D . . y aa ippear 
E. D. Tenney, Viee-Pres. E. F. Bishop, Vice-Pres. Bankers Trust and the Guaranty Trust ; e 
y e ’.P. +.G.F 2 FP. . _ , : a 
Frank Crawford. 2a VP. R. MeGorristgn Cashes companies of New York. Mr. Marston b« 
, i a) Sf 
, Branch Banks :—Lihue and Kapaa, Island of came manager of the bond department ' 
Keuat; Waipahu, Waialus, and Pearl Harbor, Blair & Co. in 1890; was made a member i sas 
62 . . » . . . : has oce 
p ee ee of the firm in 1893, and since that time h “Pas 
rompt handling collections through close connec- i a . a he ~_ ar 
tions on each of the Islands in the Territory. a oe the \merican business world h r th: 
been rapid. 























Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA Head during May, June and July, 1921, 
ind $.50 inches at Brandon during May 


By J. W. ‘Tyson ind June, and these are the months when 
summer-fallowing is taking place, so that 
HE improvement in the general situa- an abundance of moisture will be stored 
I tion which has resulted from the bet- under this method of cultivation. 
ter markets for agricultural products, al- “As far as Alberta is concerned, the 
though largely sentimental, is reflected in prospect is not so reassuring, as much of the 
nereased current loans for industrial and precipitation of last fall, which caused such 
ommercial purposes as indicated by the delay to threshing in the two Eastern prov- 
bank statements for February. These cred- nees, did not extend to Alberta. 
its. which were reported at $1,143,538,489 “Under these circumstances evaporation 
it the end of the month, were 35,387,034 would not probably be very excessive, so 
higher than at the end of January, but that we perhaps start the 1922 crop season 
lower by 122,696,892 than a year before in at least two of the provinces’ with 
ind $273,982,277 below the high mark of ample moisture for germination purposes 
inflation in September, 1920. and a surplus to put the crop along in 
Gross assets also showed an increase for good style particularly as during the first 
the month, the total of $2,645,814,035 being six weeks of growth the voung plants do 
higher by $19,503,906, although $266,433,297 — not draw very heavily on the moisture sup- 
below the statement for February, 1921. ply. The necessary work in the spring in 
Loans abroad increased by 36,973,114 and cultivating and seeding the crop also fur- 
municipal loans by $6,954,518, while call nishes the required dust mulch which is so 
loans abroad were higher by $14,617,372. needed to prevent evaporation. 
Call loans in Canada showed further cur- “An early spring break-up with the 
tailment, being lower by $2,250,824. Both ground bare during the month of March, 
Canadian and outside call loans were mate- constant freezing and thawing with cold 
lly reduced as compared with the pre- — wind, is inimical to the moisture content of 
vious year. the soil. This condition obtained for a 
(An increase of $12,657,882 in foreign de- while this year, but the abundant snowfall 
posits was a feature of the other side of | which has recently occurred has put a stop, 
the balance sheet. Savings deposits in Can- it any rate for the time being, to these 
ida showed a further decline of 31,859,400; conditions.” 
the total of $1,231,349,001 is now $87,793.15 Reports from retail centers in Eastern 
helow the high mark reached in March, Canada do not indicate the movement of 
1921. goods to consumers which had been hoped 
In Western Canada, where the increased for. Backward weather has been one fac- 
prices for grain and livestock caused the — tor in this situation, but the chief reason is 
return of a measure of optimism, there is — obviously the industrial depression and the 
general satisfaction, too, with the crop out- — lack of employment. Here, as in the build- 
look from the standpoint of moisture in ng trades, there are still evidences that 
lation to seeding conditions. After a idjustment has not been carried far enough 
general survey the W. Sanford Evans to get production costs to a basis where 
Statistical Service reports: normal consumption is warranted. In the 
“To sum up the crop prospects it would building trades, for instance, the fact that 
ippear that the two provinces of Manitoba people are building homes for themselves 
d Saskatchewan are entering the present when speculative building and industrial or 
op season as far as moisture conditions commercial construction is practically stag 
‘e concerned, in much better shape than nant is an evidence of this. Labor costs 
occurred for some years, have not been brought down in keeping 
“Particularly is this so when we remem- with the reduction of the cost of living, 
er that 11.05 inches of rain fell in Indian ind the adjustment of commodity values 
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generally, although there has been consid- 
erable reduction in the labor cost factor be- 
cause of greater productive efficiency on 
the part of the workers. 

The coal strike directly affects Canada’s 
coal fields in the East and West, while it 
is, of course, also a factor in relation to 
the general industrial situation throughout 
the country. In Nova Scotia the miners 
have swung away from their conservative 
leaders and on the advice of the radicals 
have been striking on the job. This is not 
countenanced by the Minister of Labor, 
himself a labor man of not too conservative 
views, and on behalf of the Dominion gov- 
ernment he has refused to try to bring 
about a settlement until this form of 
sabotage has been discontinued. In West- 
ern Canada the mines have not been operat- 
ing actively. The workers claim, therefore, 
that although they have been making $12.00 
a day they have only been working two 
days a week and have not had more than 
enough to live on. This situation is noth- 
ing short of ludicrous. Western Canada is 
importing coal from the American coal 
fields and finds it cheaper than paying 
$12.00 a day to miners to take out a local 
supply. If the same miners worked for 
half the wages and six days a week they 
would have 50 per cent. more income and 
produce three times the amount of coal at 
a cost which would encourage consumption. 
The mine owners declare that they have 
been entirely in the hands of the union 
leaders, who have increased their demands 
until there has been no profit. They have 
jointly agreed that they would rather leave 
their properties idle than continue to op- 
erate under the conditions they have been 
facing. 

Writing to the Financial Post from Cal- 
gary, F. W. Crandall, a farming specialist, 
declares that on returning to Alberta after 
a trip through Eastern Canada, he finds 
sentiment much improved with the approach 
of spring. He predicts a much larger 
seeded area than he could have hoped for 
some months ago. ‘The Canadian Pacific 
and the government are aiding many of 
those who were in a bad way financially 
and the banks are doing everything they 
can to take their customers through. Mr. 
Crandall believes that if the West can get 
one good crop confidence will be fully re- 
stored. 

As was expected, the absorption of the 
Merchants Bank by the Bank of Montreal 
has been confirmed at Ottawa, but not 
without sensational developments, including 
the laying of charges against former Presi- 
dent Sir Montagu Allen and former Gen- 


eral Manager Macarow of the Merch 
under the Bank Act, for sending in im- 
proper returns to the government; the 


oS. 


charge in the case of Sir Montagu is one 
of negligence, but in the case of Mr. 
Macarow it is alleged that the false re- 
turns were signed deliberately. The finan- 
cial community generally recognizes that the 
affairs of the Merchants must have been 
very loosely handled to bring about such a 
situation and there is a growing demand 
that the situation be cleared up in the in- 
terests of the banks and banking, with 
amendments to the Bank Act to repair any 
weaknesses which may be discovered. 


& 


MANITOBA’S BANK SCHEME 


The defeat of the Norris government in 
Manitoba promises to have some effect upon 
the government banking schemes of that 
province, particularly should the farmer 
group in politics assume control of provin- 
cial affairs. The sound farmers with good 
credit, who never had difficulty in arrang- 
ing loans, are beginning to appreciate that 
the position of the government’s credit 
schemes is such that the financial standing 
of the whole province is becoming involved 


seriously. 
In the last two years approximately 
$50,000 has been appropriated from the 


general funds of the province to meet the 
expenses of the rural credits. “To all fair- 
minded people this fully justifies the stand 
taken by the banks, that the rate was too 
low and money was being lent at less than 
market price,” to quote the president of 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association’s recent 
statement. The result is that there is an 
increasing disposition throughout the prov- 
ince to question the soundness of the farm- 
ers and other taxpayers being taxed to pro- 
vide money for a comparatively few mem- 
bers of the community at less than cost. 
Winnipeg financiers express the belief that 
an incoming administration, rather than 
ride expensive hobbies of the fallen minis- 
try, will quickly determine that the con- 
solidated revenues of the province have in 
the last five years borne more than their 
proper share of the financial burden for 
the furtherance of provincial banking and 
rural credit extensions. 

It is forecast that the rural credit and 
provincial bank machinery of Manitoba will 
ultimately be scrapped as government- 
sponsored measures—as economically un- 
sound and too expensive for public upkeep. 
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Reserve - - - 





Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For turther particulars write 


Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 


TORONTO 


$4,000,000. 00 
5,000,000. 00 

















BANQUE NATIONALE INCREASES 
STOCK 


\nnouncement is made by the Banque 
Nationale of a reduction in the dividend 
from 12 to 6 per cent., and a decision to 
increase the capital stock from $2,000,000 
to $3,000,000. The capital stock of the 
bank was $1,200,000 in 1901 and an increase 
of $300,000 was made at the end of that 
year. In 1906 a similar increase was made 
ind in 1908 another, there being a premium 
charge of 20 per cent. in the latter two 
cases. The directorate of the bank was re- 
cently strengthened by the addition of sev- 
eral well known financial and _ industrial 
men. 


FEWER NEW BRANCHES 


The keen contest for new branches by 
the Canadian banks has for some time been 
on the wane. Returns for February show 
that only four new branches were opened, 
while for the same period ten branches 
were closed. Three of the new branches 
are situated in Ontario and one in Alberta. 
Banque d’Hochelaga closed four branches; 
Commerce and Union two each, and the 
Hamilton and Montreal one each. 


BANK OF HAMILTON 


The annual report of the Bank of Hamil- 
ton shows an anticipated decline in profits 
is a reflection of the conditions which have 
recently prevailed in the business world. 
The total of $850,672 compared with 
$888,019 for the previous year, but was 
still higher than the $847,105 for 1919, the 


previous high record. In addition to ap- 


propriation for dividends, pensions, taxes, 
etc., $100,000 was written off bank premises. 
Following are comparative figures: 

1921 1920 
$85,249 






$139,265 












700.000 
5,249 


») 919 
The bank’s earning record for the past 
eight years is summarized as follows: 
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on cap. Invest. 
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*Per cent. earned on the balance brought for- 


ward, rest and capital represent the share- 
ders’ funds. 
For fifteen months. 


CANADIAN FINANCIER STILL 
ACTIVE AT 91 


One of Canada’s grand old men, who has 
not only figured prominently in the devel- 
opment of the Dominion but has lived to 
see many of his dreams come true, is 
Richard Bladworth Angus of Montreal, one 
of the first promoters and organizers of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

On May 28 Mr. Angus will attain the 
age of 91 years—a life span of hard work 
and continued fight for progress and sound 
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development. ‘Today R. B. Angus is hale 
and hearty and looks almost as young and 
as active as he was ten or more years ago. 

Mr. Angus was born in Bathgate, Lin- 
lithgowshire, Scotland, in 1831, being one 
of four brothers. He _ received his early 
education at Bathgate, where he attended 
the academy, but early in life left his home 
hearth and entered the banking service of 
the Manchester and Liverpool Bank. 

In 1857 Mr. Angus came to Canada and 
located at Montreal, his first position being 
one with an annual salary of $600, and his 
first chief the Hon. Peter McGill, in the 
service of the Bank of Montreal. 

As a banker Mr. Angus was highly suc- 
cessful and within three years had risen to 
the position of chief accountant. In 1862 
he assumed charge of the bank’s Chicago 
agency. Shortly afterward he was ap- 
pointed associate manager of the New York 
agency of the bank. In 1864 he was brought 
back to Montreal as Montreal manager and 
held that position during the next five vears. 
He then became general manager of the 
bank, succeeding the late E. H. King. His 
tenure was long and constructive and 
greatly aided in upbuilding the great 
strength of his institution. 

In 1879, however, Mr. Angus was called 
from the banking to the railroad sphere. 
Several prominent Montrealers had bought 
out the Dutch interest in the then St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway and Mr. 
Angus was asked to become their repre- 
sentative in the company, assuming man- 
agement of the road. His great success 
during the two short years of his residence 
in American Northwest is a matter of his- 
tory. His was an era of development and 
expansion. 

May 12, 1879, saw Mr. Angus appointed 
a director of the Bank of Montreal, a posi- 
tion he has held up to the present time, 
while thirty-one years later he was destined 
to become its president for a memorable 
tenure of office. 

The part he played in the development 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway has been 
alluded to in historical works as one of the 
most constructive individual efforts apart 
from Van Horne. He early saw the tre- 
mendous growth which was ahead and 
worked for the development of a railroad 
along the broad national lines which the 
Canadian Pacific now typifies. Mr. Angus 
was one of the early organizers of the 
Canadian Pacific and has remained a direc- 
tor of the corporate company which _ it 
became, ever since. 

Mr. Angus possessed a wonderful fore- 
sight which told him that the future of the 


continent rested in the Northwest, and he 
did his best to bring about its logical and 
sane development, fostering schemes for the 
progression of the railroad and the develop- 
ment of what is today one of the finest 
wheat-growing areas in the world. The vast 
work of claiming a wilderness to the needs 
of civilization was shared in by this grand 
old man of Canada. Mr. Angus, through 
his experience with the expansion of the 
great transcontinental railway was also in- 
valuable in the expansion of the wonderful 
branch bank system of the Bank of Mon- 
treal, being able to advise as to the lovical 


points at which branches should be opened 
and to post the management as to the neces- 


sary methods of establishing the bar n 
this new territory. 

Mr. Angus was elected to the presidency 
of the Bank of Montreal on July 22, (10, 
succeeding the late Sir George Drummond 


Despite his age, he took up these heavy 
duties with great zest, for it must be re- 
membered that he was then 80 years of «ge. 
He held this difficult position of head ot 
Canada’s largest banking institution til 
November 3, 1913, being succeeded by Sir 
Vincent Meredith, who. still retains this 
position. 


Mr. Angus always had the time to re 
to encourage new enterprise, and during his 
lifetime became connected with a large 


number of companies. Among some ot 
most outstanding connections in this res 
might be mentioned the Canada Northwest 
Iand Company, of which he was a director: 
the Dominion Coal Company, dire 
Dominion Bridge Company, director; [.on- 
don & Lancashire Life Assurance Company, 
as well as a number of other organizations 
whose names are household words in Canada 


and the rest of the world. 
BUSINESS OUTLOOK OPTIMIST! 


\ more optimistic feeling is apparent in 
the reports from all parts of Canada on 
business conditions, says the current letter 
of the Royal Bank of Canada. In_ the 
eastern provinces, particularly, is this the 
case. Here, in spite of the fact that in 
activity in some lines still persists, the g 


eral outlook is improving, and it gives 
promise of betterment as the spring ad 
vances. \ fairly large number of mat 


facturers are experiencing a slight revival 
in business, the impetus of which is exte! 

ing, in some measure, to the wholesale 4 

to the retail trade. In the West the move- 
ment is not so pronounced, but here, too, 
there is some ground for encouragement, 
that taking it by and large it would seem 
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that a return to somewhat more normal con- 
ditions in trade is looked for throughout 
Canada. But the present period is one of 
transition. 

As the situation in the West is so much 
ffected by the harvest, the final figures of 
the various crops, that now are available, 

ll throw some light on conditions at the 
present time. 

The total vield of the 1921 wheat crop is 
finally estimated at 300,858,100 bushels for 
the entire Dominion, from a sown area of 
ver 23,600,000 acres. This is an increase 
n yield of 14 per cent. over the previous 
vear. The total value of the crop, however, 

estimated at about 243 million dollars, 
hich is 43 per cent. lower than the esti- 
1ated value of the 1920 crop. This state- 
ment emphasizes the drastic decline in the 
price of wheat that occurred during the 
iutumn months of 1921. Indeed, it will be 
remembered that there was an almost con- 
tinual decline in the price from the autumn 
of 1920 up to the beginning of 1922. And 
what were the results to the farmer? In 
1920 when prices were falling it was the 
veneral policy of the farming community to 
hold the crop in the hope of obtaining 
higher prices. But instead of that hope 
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heing realized, only lower prices were re- 
ported with each succeeding month. The 
result was that a large part of the 1920 
crop was sold at the lowest figure of the 
year. 

Then when the 1921 crop came to be 
marketed, the farmers, in view of the ex- 
perience of the previous year, sold the great 
bulk of their wheat at the low prices that 
were prevailing last autumn. The present 
year of 1922 has witnessed a marked im- 
provement in the price of wheat, but for 
the most part the farmers have not benefited 
by it to the extent that might have been 
expected because a considerable proportion 
of the crop was sold before the prices 
improved. 

Nevertheless, the recent improvement in 
prices of certain agricultural products has 
had the effect, in some sections, of inducing 
slight business activity. This appears to 
have been the case more particularly in out- 
lving districts where the wheat had not all 
been sold, and firmer markets called out the 
surplus, enabling the farmer to liquidate 
his obligations. A similar situation existed 
also, to some extent at least, with respect 
to livestock. 

The final figures of the oat crop show the 
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Veteran Get a Job! 


There are 700,000 veterans of the World 
War who are now unemployed! They 
want jobs! These men ‘‘Carried on’’ to 
to bring victory and peace to you. Help 
them to “‘carry on’’ for themselves. 





















Whether you believe in the bonus or not 
you certainly will want to help a man 
to a job who did so much to help you. 


If you have a job for a veteran or know of any- 
one who has—fill out the questionnaire below. 
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yield to be 426,232,900 bushels as compared 
with 530,709,700 1920. Barley 
and flax also registered a considerable drop 
The final estimate of 


bushels in 


from the 1920 crops, 


the production of potatoes indicates a fall- 
ing off from 133,831,400 bushels in 1920 to 
107,216,000 bushels in 1921. In addition to 
the reduction in vield, the average price per 
bus} was 20 cents lower during 1921, de- 
creasing the total value of the crop by over 


fort,-seven million dollars. 


Taking the 


seems to be 


country as a whole, there 
justification for 


certain branches of industry. 


optimism in 
Plants are, 


of course, operating at less than full capac- 
ity in most centres. Some concerns, how- 
ever, which had considerably reduced staffs 
ire bringing the office and plant forces 
nearly to normal. Orders were extremely 
few during February, but a much better 
showing was made in March. Stocks in 


many lines are almost depleted, and _ this 
fact augurs well for renewed activity in the 
near future. 

Reports on the paper trade throughout 
the Dominion show some signs of improve- 
ment. It would appear, from the statements 
of jobbers and manufacturers, that the 
future outlook as to prices is favorable. 
Orders for book papers, fine papers and 
Kraft already show improvement; but very 
little activity is observable in the pulp 
market. 

Concerning the lumber industry, very little 
favorable comment can be made at the pres- 
ent time. On the Pacific Coast, the Japanese 
demand has not increased, as was expected. 
To some extent this is due to the fact that 
the Japanese Government, in the endeavor 
to keep down importing, has placed restric- 
letters of credit issued by the 
Japanese banks. Owing to the lack of de- 
mand in the British market, quietness pre- 
vails, for the most part, in the East also. 


tions on 


The American market, however, still offers 
some outlet for lumber both in western and 
eastern Canada. 

The salmon industry on the Pacific Coast 
is promising. The market for halibut, how- 
ever, is still depressed on account of the 
considerable surplus that is on hand. In 
the Maritime Provinces, the dried fish in- 
dustry is returning to normal; orders are 
coming in more rapidly, and the outlook 
generally is favorable. 

During the months of February and 
March comparatively few building permits 
were issued. The inactivity is due, no 
doubt, to the high cost of materials and 
labor, and to the present lack of purchas- 
ing power. The housing shortage is serious 
in many cities, and an increase in residen- 
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tial construction is expected. Most of the 


larger cities have fairly important pro- 
grams for the erection of office and educa- 
tional buildings. This vear leads in the 
number of contemplated projects for the 
spring months \s wages and cost of ma- 
terials settle it seems certain that there 
will be more inclination to build. 

\ survey of the recent trade figures of 


various discloses the fact that a 


decline in trade was not confined to Canada 


countries 


only. In the year that has passed, all the 
important commercial countries have had 
the same experience. The process of defla- 


tion has had the effect of decreasing trade 
figures by a very large percentage, in some 
instances, when the quotations are expressed 
in terms of value, 

The importance of the factor of falling 
prices must not be lost sight of in connec- 
tion with trade statistics. Since our Cana- 
dian trade figures are reported in terms of 
dollars rather than in terms of physical vol- 
ume, it is necessary, for accuracy, to take 
into account the price level. Let us con- 
sider, for example, the trade of Canada for 
the two years ending January, 1921, and 
January, 1922, respectively. The total for- 
eign trade during the first of those periods 
was at $2,568,815,296, and that of 
the second period at $1,560,560,620. This 
is a falling off of $1,008,254,676, or 39 per 


money 


valued 


cent. A part of this decline, we must re- 
member, was due to receding prices. It is 
difficult, or impossible, to estimate accu- 


rately what percentage of the decrease was 
due to that factor, but a clue at least lies 
in the fall of the index number of prices 
during those two periods. Taking the mid- 
point of the two years, namely, July, 1920, 
ind July, 1921, we have a drop in the index 
number (Department of Labor Index) 
from 346 to 238, which is a decrease of ap- 
proximately 31 per cent. It is not argued, 
that there should be an abso- 
lutely accurate ratio between the trade fig- 
ures and the mid-point index number, but 
the comparison at least is suggestive. 


of course, 


In our last issue, brief reference was 
made to the effect of the United States 
Emergency Tariff on Canadian trade. It 
was suggested that the immediate effect 


would be to divert an increasing amount of 
Canadian goods to Europe and elsewhere, 
especially, perhaps, to the United King- 
dom. This is borne out by recent figures. 
In the twelve months ending January, 1922, 
Canadian exports to the United States fell 
off to the extent of 43 per cent. in com- 
parison with the previous twelve months, 
but exports to the United Kingdom dropped 


less than 10 per cent. The difference is 
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significant, and is, of course, still more 
marked if we consider only the months 
since the enforcement of the Emergency 


Tariff. It is evident that artificial barriers 
such as the Fordney Tariff have the effect 
in the long run not of lessening our ex- 
ports, but merely of diverting their flow to 
other markets. These markets are being 
found, and negotiations already are under 
way for furthering the tariff preference 
between the various units of the British 
Empire. Those Canadian products which 
are in demand in the United States will 
continue to be sold there, while it is prob- 
ably to our advantage that we are obliged 
to find markets elsewhere for our goods that 
in the past merely have competed with 
similar \merican products. 

The close of the year 1921 witnessed a 
further increase over the previous year in 
the funded debt of the Dominion of Canada. 
On December 31 our Government's net out- 
standing obligations amounted to $2,366,- 
861,252, In the month of January of the 
present year there was an increase of about 
sixteen millions, but a reduction of $700,000 
was made in February. The rapidity of the 
increase during the last six years has been 
marked. In 1916 the debt stood at a little 
over 615 million dollars. By 1918 it had 
passed the billion mark, and by 1920 it ex- 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of The Bankers Magazine, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1922. 


State of New York, County of New York. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the State 
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to law, deposes and says that he is the busi- 
ness manager of The Bankers Magazine and 
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ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etce., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
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1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Bankers Publishing 
Co., 253 Broadway, New York; editor, E. H. 
Youngman, 253 Broadway, New York; manag- 
ing editor, E. H. Youngman, 253 Broadway, 
New York: business manager, J. R. Duffield, 
253 Broadway, New York. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 








ceeded two and a quarter billions of dollars. 

It is interesting to compare the national 
debts of a few of the leading commercial 
countries, as they stood in 1914, and as 
they stood at the most recent date for 
which figures are available. The figures 
below are quoted in millions of dollars, 
conversions being made at the pre-war par 
of exchange. 


Great Britain 
United States 
Canada 

France 

Germany 

Belgium , 
SY Gadeenauees 
Japan 

Argentina ° 
Brazil ... 1,025 1,580 


BUSINESS AND INCOME TAXES 
Answering questions by Mr. Marte!) in 
the House of Commons, Hon. W. S. F ield- 





ing, Minister of Finance, gave the fol ow- 
ing information regarding business pr fits 
and income taxes for 1920-1921: 
Revenue obtained from Business 

Profits War Tax Act... $40,841 25 
Income War Tax Act.. 16,381 
Total revenue collected oo 2 984,22 
Salaries, including salaries paid at 


head office Department ) Fi 
nance Ottawa ... 1,272 


Expenses including head fl 
expenses seaver 437 
Total expenses . $1,700 


and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 

ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but 
also, in cases where the stockholders or se- 
curity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions, under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this afflant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is........ (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


J. R. DUFFIELD 


Sworn to and subseribed before 
me this 23d day of M 
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My Commission expires March 
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By One 


O they pay pretty good salaries 
in savings banks?” asked a de- 
positor who came up to my new 
account window. 
‘\s a rule they do,” 
why do you ask?” 
“Well, I noticed on my visits to sev- 


I replied, “but 


eral savings banks in which I have the 
fortune to deposit that the clerks looked 
like college men, that they dressed well 
and talked well.” 

And right there the thought occurred 
to me, are the men who grind through 
the daily routine paid good salaries or 
not> It might be well to first consider 
the value of a clerk and what he goes 
through to qualify. 

When a young fellow is first emploved 
by the executive officer, he is sounded 
out thoroughly as to his home, his 
parents and his habits. Usually the 
bank looks into his private life. Having 
thus started the process of determining 
his reliabilitv, they take him on at a 
salary, barely 
enough to supply him with pocket 
money after he has turned over his mite 


very small sometimes 


to his parents. 

The voung fellow naturally seeks a 
larger compensation. If he has the right 
stuff in him, he is promoted and with 
his promotion comes his 
salary. How much? This can only be 
determined by the officer who has direct 


increase in 


supervision of employees. He is con 
sidered a small man vet, and there 
would be no necessity of placing his case 
before the committee or board of trus 
tees. We will say that he gets a sub 
stantial increase. Our newcomer is now 
a bookkeeper or general clerk, receiving 
about $1,000 per annum. TI have heard 
from many sources that $1,000 today 
has about as much buying power as $500 
did ten vears ago. 

Now bear in mind the question put to 
me by the depositor, and remember why 
she inquired. Our $1,000 man, in order 
to hold his job down the way he should. 
has to dress well, live in a respectable 
community and keep equally respectable 


What is a Clerk Worth” 


of Them 


company, for is not that in keeping with 
his job? 

This same man may be supporting 
elderly parents or possibly an invalid 
sister or brother, and it will take the 
best of his income to do it. What has 
he left to properly clothe himself? Not 
to speak of a little recreation, and we 
all love the theatre and movies. Good, 
clean recreation helps a fellow over the 
daily problems, and puts new life into 
one that may have a dark spot on his 
horizon. Here the big question arises 

what is he worth and does he get 
what he actually earns? This again 
can only be solved by the officers. It 
would be well to point out a fact that 
probably has escaped the observation 
of many bank officials. 

Has this man been given an oppor 
tunity to prove his actual worth to the 
bank? Has he been permitted to help 
out here and there, the tellers, the as 
even the officers and junior 
officers? Have they given him a fair 
chance to make his talents known? I 
sometimes wonder if it would not be a 
good custom to encourage more initia 


sistants, 


tive. 

Recently the idea of group insurance 
was brought to the attention of the 
banks for the of giving to 
employees an opportunity to add to 
their own protection as well as that of 


purpose 


loved ones at home. 
that the employer is endeavoring to help 
the “boys” and provide added protection 
for them later on in life, but might not 
this insurance plan also create in the 
minds of employees the thought that 


It may be assumed 


perhaps officials were doing this in e 
to prevent the necessity of giving a 
larger increase as the years go on? 

If you were to canvass the different 
institutions in an effort to determine 
how many men really want the insur 
ance and how many would prefer a 
steady increase, the majority, beyond a 


*Reprinted from the Savings Bank Journal 
New York 
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doubt, would take the salary end of it, 
and why? 


These men are carefully chosen by 
the officers; they are the highest type 
of clerk to be found; they are the loyal, 
steady type who live a clean, wholesome 
life; they usually pay as they go and 
they buy only what they actually need. 
Therefore, give them enough to do the 
things that will content their minds, let 
them have enough to take care of their 
own wants, including insurance, and 
possibly a Liberty bond or two. En 
courage them to save some of it, for 
you can’t sell your bank to the deposi 
tors if your men don't believe in it 
themselves. 

Sell your institution to them. Make 
them learn every word of your by-laws. 
Teach them the gospel of thrift, so that 
they in turn may teach it to the de 
positors. They are nearer to the de 
positors than any of the officers or trus- 
tees. They are the middlemen, so to 
speak. Keep them well-dressed, so that 
they can approach the different windows 
without a flinch, without the least sign 
of embarrassment to themselves or to 
the depositor. 

Another feature of the question of 
salaries in savings banks, and this to 
my mind is one of the utmost import- 
ance is this—if you pay a man what he 
is worth, and a good bank man today is 
certainly worth a good salary, (not 
merely a living wage) you are giving 
him an opportunity to invest a portion 
of his income. 

The officers could go a long way to 
ward making successful men of their 
employees, advising them how to invest 
their own earnings. They have the 
millions of dollars of the depositors’ 
Why 
not do likewise for their own ‘‘boys’’? 
It will not only make better citizens of 
them, but it will fit them for future 
official positions. 


earnings and savings to invest. 


They are all living in 


the hope of becoming bank presidents, 
and why not? What better material 
could you find than a man whio has 
grown with his institution? He ows 
his depositors, if he is the right rt, 
he cultivates them and gets to | now 


them, many by name. 
Often a teller will be 
depositor and incidentally learn tha: the 
depositor needs a loan, or has fr nds 
who are in the market for one. Some 


talking )-& 


times, a crank may approach a te!ler’s 
window and pass a few slurring rem irks 
concerning banks, owing to a d:lay, 
perhaps. If you have a live wir on 
that window, he will take pretty ood 
care of the crank. He will send him 
away with a smile. But do you tiink 
a teller who feels that he is underpaid 
will take the trouble to do this? 

On the other hand, a man who re- 
ceives a better salary, would feel ‘hat 
he, being a big part of the bank and 
having a responsible job on his hands, 
could save the institution from possible 
embarrassment by politely but effective- 
ly turning the grouch into a supporter. 
Your property clerk, bookkeeper or 
teller would and should feel that his 
salary demanded more than just every 
day courtesy to depositors. He would 
and should extend himself beyond thiat. 

He would, and I have no doubt som 
of them do, consult with other officers 
on many occasions, giving to them the 
opinions of different depositors, which 
would in no small way correct many 
faults that seem trivial to the everyday 
business man or woman, but faults 
which might be keeping new depositors 
from coming to the bank. A well-paid 
savings bank clerk to my mind is about 
as good an investment as the bank can 
make. It promotes a belief that the 
bank itself is of the highest standard, 
and helps employees ultimately to create 
the spirit of intelligent saving on the 


part of every depositor, 
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